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JMIEFACE.* • 


It is not in mere compliance v,nth a custom that 
I introduce this little work with a Preface, but 
from my conviction of the necessity of one. 

From the titlepage, the reader may possibly be 
unable to ascertain whether the subject of the nar- 
rative be real or fictitious. I therefore think it 
incumbent on me, not to leave that point to con- 
jecture. It is a faitliful narrative of the trials and 
adventures of a man, who, feeling that his course 
had been no common one, and conceiving tliat a 
published record of it may be as useful to others, 
as the experience which it has afforded him has 
been useful to himself, cannot witlihold it from the 
public. 

To enhance the utility of the work* it is inter- 
spersed with occasional descriptions of places and 
• • • * • 
objects, which, wheii new to me, grade on mjr own 
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.mjnd impressions so strong, that it has not been 
•very difficult for me to qpnvey them to the mind 
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of the reader, in all their original freshness. With 
the same purpose still in view, an attempt has 
been made to render it a book of reference on se- 
veral subjects connected with India, and of in- 
forniation as to the manners, customs, prejudices, 
and opinions of the Hindoos. But the reader 
may expect, not merely a didactic lesson, but in- 
struction and entertainment blended. Indeed, the 
< 

biographical portion of the work, though “ an un- 
varnished tale,” is a tale of events which may per- 
haps justify me in calling it, “ a romance of real 
life.” 

In its compilation, I have spared neither care in 
the arrangement of my materials, nor anxious en- 
deavours to attain that accuracy of style which 
's indispensable to connected narrative, and to fi- 
delity of description. Whether I have succeeded 
in these respects, or indeed in i.ny, I cheerfully 
leave to the decision of the public. 

It now remains for me to acknowledge my ob- 
ligations to that excellent work, “ Dubois’ People 
of India.” It may not, perhaps, be unnecessary to 
observe, that the Abbd Dubois was a French mis- 

r 

sion^, who lived for many years among the Hin- 
doos as one of themselves, conforming in all respects 
to their habits, custom^, and diet ; and I believe, 
‘ a m<«'c 
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a more just or authentic description of this people 
than that given by him, is nowhere to be found. His 
work is almost the otdy one to which I have had 
recourse, eithef for quotation or for reference; and 
to that, wjth the sole viqw of being enabled to 
mark the origin of such peculiarities as struck me, 
in the manners, customs,^ and opinions of the na- 
tives. In that particular, it has I’endered me valu- 
able service; for although his researches were 
confined principally to the Mysore territories, and 
my own observations to Calcutta, Hooghly, and 
their vicinity, both researches ’ and observations 
are, with respect to the characteristic customs and 
usages of the Hindoos, (particularly of the Brah- 
mans), which vary little or nothing throughout 
Asia, as mutually illustrative, as if both the on*' 
and the other were either equally local, or equally 
general. 

AVith a few exceptions, therefore, the informa- 
tion afforded is entirely the result of my own ex- 
perience and observation. But from experience 
wrong inferences may be drawn, and observation 
. may be either deceived or eluded ; and thus may 
have crept into my work those very errors jvhich 
,I Jiave been most anxious to exclude. I hope, 
•hqwever, and even Hatter myself, that they are 

not 
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not numerous ; but whether numerous or few, 
vehial or unpardonable, I shall feel thankful for 
correction. 

In selecting the name of “ Ni\pFRAGUs,” I was 
determined by the applicability of Abe ancient 
family motto — “ Naufragus in portum,” to my 
own circumstances, both past and actual ; and with 
respect to the names of the leading characters of 
the work, they are, with a few exceptions, also 
fictitious. 

One word more: — the remotest intention of 
giving offence to any one, by the publication of 
these pages, is positively disclaimed ; and the truth 
of this disclaimer will, I trust, be sufficiently ma- 
nifest from the whole tciiour of the work. 
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LIFE, VOYAGES, AND ADVENTURES 


or 


NAUFRAGUS. 


At the period of my birth, which took place in London, on 
the 6th of March 1796, my parents had just fallen fron^ a state 
of splendid affluence, and were seeking happiness in the sphere 
of humble life. To this condition they were reduced by one of 
those visitations of adverse fortune which are by no means un- 
common in the world, and which produce changes so marked, and 
transfers of property so sudden, that they cannot escdpe the ol>« 
servation of the most unobservant. Thus the poor become rich, 
and the rich are doomed at least to taste the cup of poverty ; and 
hope and fear are in perpetual operation. 

My later infancy was consigned to the protection of my maternal 
grandmother, who then lived in the ei^oyment of great wealth 
and splendour in Finsbury-square : but from her fostering care I 
was taken at the early age of eight years, by a giftitleman of the 
name of Barron, who became my uncled by marrying my father's 
sister, with whom he received a fortune of five thousand pounds. 

Mr. Barrqp was gifted* by Providence with immense wealth, 
and influence, its inseparable attendant. •Besides posselsing in- 
numerable sources of income, he was managing owner of an In- 
diaman. At his house I first saw my amiifl^le and much estecm- 
ed fnends, Mr. and Mrs. NeunbSrougb, of whom I shall haveo^ 
^sion to speak in the course of the wojrk: they were^pleased to 

shew 



shew me the ajttentioii and tenderness of parents ; and to thi^ day 
my heart bears a sensible and grateful recollection of their f^end* 
ship. Their country seat was situated in Lincolnshire^' and 
it was agreed that I should proceed thither in their travelling- 
carriage^ and remain with them a fortnight or, three weeks^ prior 
. to my departure for Doncaster^ where my udfclc Barron intended 
to place me at boarding-school. The few weeks \vhich I spent 
with my kind friends in Lincolnshire had been hitherto the hap- 
piest period of my life ; but I was soon doomed to exchahge the 
comforts of a home for the discipline of a public school^ contain- 
ing upwards of eighty^ boys> many nearly grown up> and all older 
than myself. 

Many think their schoolboy days the happiest of their lives ; 
and to those who have the relaxation of vacations— the relief of 
an occasional visit of^ or letter froWj a relation or friend — the 
benefit of little presents and attentions either from those friends^ 
on by their direction^ through the hands of their master — they 
may be the happiest: but to me, who was sent one hundred and 
aizty-thfee miles away from all the tender ties 1 had in the 
world, and who found myself at the vacations (with the exception 
of two spent with Mr. and Mrs. Neunborough) left at school, 
without ever hearing from, or seeing a relative or friend for four 
years, schoolboy days were any thing but that enviable state of 
happiness Which 1 have heard so much eulogized. 

But privations did not constitute the whole of my unhappiness ; 
with them positive sufieiings concurred, especially some inflicted 
with the whip. On the cold winter mornings we were at our 
desks by seven ; and the many times I have crawled up, shivering, 
to receive on my already-benumbed finger-ends smart stripes 
fipom the cane, are yet fresh in my memory. As for the fire, 
never, even o^ the coldest days, did I derive any benefit from it, 
in consequence of the tyranny of the elder boys : and pn the 
whole, I cannot bring my school days to mind, without fieel- 
ing that I would willingly forego all the '’advantages of the bright- 
fi9t edu*cation, and thb benefit resulting from a succesiflul applica- 
tion of it— consenting to remain in unlettered ignorance, ratjier 
than again undergo the miseries of my school-days. 

, The hardships of my boyhood may posribly have impressed^e 
tpxA a rather gloomy, tpisocial, or more properly speaking, ait- 

happy 
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happy turn of qaind : it is at least certain that I had no choa^ 
friend in the school^^no playmate ; for I loved not pl^y as other 
boys loved it ; my delight was to be alone. For hours^ even in 
winter^ would I wander^ solitary^ in the deep recesses a wood, 
delighted with the*s|^ful stillness — ^the deep dcho-— or the *howl« 
ing of the wintry wind. I loved to hear the rustling of birds-* 
to watch the playful squirrel — to catch a hasty glimpse of passing 
foxes^ nothing fearful of me ; and then to gather berries, until 
wearied nature sent me back to school. 

In the summer still would I be alone^ seeking shades remote 
from habitations — ^reclining on a mossy bank, and behold with 
enthusiastic wonder and delight, the glittering, golden scenes 
around me. With what rapture would I listen to the lark ! and 
when I viewed the arched sky, of clear ethereal blue, as if I would 
look it through, how disturbing was the reflection, that I could 
not remain for ever where I was, at rest and happy ! 

My tasks I soon mastered, and made rapid progress in arith- 
metic, latin, and navigation ; but all were in a great measure 
thrown away upon me : to study external nature, in her ^ndest 
forms, was my delight ; and amidst the sweets of solitude, all 
labour was forgotten : my mind was entirely wrapt in admiration 
and wonder at the grandeur of a wood, or in delight with the 
beauty of a landscape, or the charms of a solitary walk, over a 
wide, dreary, deserted moor. 

I have already stat^, that in four years I spent two vacations 
at Mr. Neunborough's : it was during the last, when we were 
one day seated at dinner, that a letter was handed to him by the 
footman : he opened it, and had not read long, before he eyed 
me significantly, and said — Naufragus,* look sharp, my hoy ! 
you are to go to sea dirwtly.” I bowed compliance, very glad to 
be relieved from the thraldom, or rather, misery of ^hool. I was 
to go, I understood, as midshipman in the East Indiaman of 
which mjT uncle was ow^er,»8ndhis brother, comxajinder. Tlie 
captain, with his young bride, was hourly expected, to |ake a 
farewdl of Mr. and Mrs. Neunborough, beforp he proceeded to 
»ea.* In the mean time these friends were momentarily doing me 
kin^ offices, either in giving me gofd advice, or loading iqe with 
^r^nts. • 

The captain arrived in the evening, with an intentioirof stay- 
B 2 ing 
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ing hxt one and starting on tbe following morning, at, as he 
styled it, the crowitfg of the cock** He welcomed me with 
such an air of apparent generosity and goodnature, that 1 instant^ 
ly forpied a favourable opinion of him. 

The hour now came which was to sepan^e* me from my two 
kind patrons, the only beings in existence whom my heart had 
ever been taught to love. I was called up at four* in the loom- 
ing ; the carriage -and four was at the door. Mrs. Neunborough, 
kissing me with the sincerity of a mother, filled my pockets with 
silver, and conducting me to the good man’s bedside, left me. — 
" Come hither, Naufragus,** he said, sitting up, and leaning on 
his pillow : “ now, my dear boy, you are going into a wide and 
dangerous world : here, take this,” handing me a prayer-book ; 
" forget not the author of your existence, and in the hour of 
trouble he will not forsake you : above all things, never neglect 
your prayers, and mind your duty : and here — ^here is some pock- 
et-money for you. Go, now,” he added, kissing my cheek, and 
God preserve you for ever /” With my eyes full, though not 
fuller tijan my heart, I hurried into the chariot, and with the 
captain and his bride, was driven off rapidly for London. We 
reached the captain’s house in the evening : I slept there, and in 
the morning was conducted by him to my uncle Barron. He 
looked at cme silently for some time, and without saying a word, 
went away, and directed a man to see me inside the stage, which 
was to take me to the house of my father, ryho then tenanted one 
of Mr. Barron's farms. 

In a few hours I was put down at the road-side, near a lane 
at the end of which, I was told, was my father’s farm. The 
snow was on the ground, and I was proceeding anxiously onward, 
when I met p, fine boy trundling a hoop, of whom I inquired . 
how far off my father’s house was. The lad stopped, and taking 
my hand tenderly in his, said, he was my brother John 1 

We were«oon in the presence of^opr^parents, whose tenderness 
and l«ve, though I ^as, in a manner, strange and unknown to 
them, save by the ties of nature, were to my heart a consolatory 
balm, of which I had for years felt the want, and indeM X 
had never yet known. This qomfort, however, was but of ^hort 
duration, for, in the course of a fortnight, I was in a furigu'' 
storm in'the Bay of Biscay. 

My 
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My uncle Barron fitted me out ; or rather, sent > list of 
necessaries to a slop-shop in Leadenhall-street, without a mea« 
surement of my person, which were ordered for my use ; the 
consequence was, my shoes were useless ; the caps in' my chest 
were made for soldiers instead of sailors ; my uniform coat was 
so large, that the tad of it actually trailed along the deck ; my 
chec^ shirts, aud sheets, which cost a great deal, were to me worth 
nothing ; and in short, although I had a larg3 chest full of clothes, 
they were any thing but necessary ones. 

The voyage to Bombay and hack was performed in sixteen 
months ; and during the whole of that period, fortunately not a 
long one, the ship was a scene of continual tumult, insubordina- 
tion, and wrangling. The captain bore the character of a 
smart sailor (as the technical term is,) but his measures were 
so excessively strict and arbitrary, that he was an object of dread 
to all on board : sailors, who had been fiogged, deserted ; while 
many gave themselves to the navy as deserters, and were takqn 
away by the men-of- war’s boats: passengers were put under 
arrest, from the captain’s own table ; they brought action^ against 
him at Bombay, and recovered heavy damages ; this threw the 
captain into a severe fit of illness, which wcU-nigh cost him his 
life, and from the effects of which he did not recover until the 
ship's return to England. 

At sea I looked in vain for an encouraging smild from my 
uncle, the captain : he paced the deck with a haug hty step, and 
clouded b row, without noticing any one : — 

Seldom he smiled, or smiled in such a sort. 

As if he mock'd himself, and scofli'd his spirit, 

That could be moved to smile at any thjng.'* 

The first time I was honoured with his notice, ^as on my way 
up the rigging to furl the mizen top-gallant sail : the ratlins, or 
as landsmen call them, the ladders,” were so far apart, (eighteen 
or twenty inches), that little legs found it«t first a hard 
matter to stretch so far ; and 1 was plodding my dubious way up, 
to the best of my ability, when a voice like an east wind, 
blowing through a cranny^” squeaked out — Tumble Up, you 
*y(3ung scamp !— Run ! [stamping] run, I say ! [stamping with 
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vehem^cej] run up, air I stamping.] There— that will 

do." 

There were on board sis midshipmen, all cooped up in one 
cabin, encumbered with their chests, (one of which, placed in 
the middle, served for a table), a large bread bag, dangling on the 
ship’s side, half a dozen other bags, AiU of linen, a tin can or 
two, a tea kettle, hats, caps, watch coats, and a long eighteen 
pounder. The salt beef, pork, and biscuit, which were almost 
our only food, were so unpalatable, that I could hardly get down 
a mouthful ; we had indeed a pudding twice or three times a 
Week, but that was 'none of the best, being made by ourselves, 
in turn, and frequently boiled, for want of any thing better, 
in a bran netv night*cap, or cotton stocking. 

Of all lives in the wotld, that of a midshipman of an East 
Indiaman is the most distressing and contemptible; neither 
received by the officers, or obeyed by the seamen, he loses all the 
privileges of the latter, without having any of the comforts of the 
former. By the officers he is kept at a distance, and by the 
seamen held in derision : he is a mere walking candlestick ; the 
principal part of his duty being to hold the candle to the officers 
in the ship’s hold. The sailors are always watching for an op- 
portunity to pilfer the poor middie’s apparel ; and frequently, the 
chest full, on leaving England a few weeks before, of valuable 
clothes, Imen, shoes, and other necessary articles, as empty as 
the poor fellow's bread-bag. ^ 

The duty I found the most arduous to perform, was that of 
keeping watch ; which was regulated in the following manner ; 
one night, I had to watch from eight to twelve, and from four 
A. M. to eight, leaving only four hours for sleep ; the next 
night, from twelve to four, having eight hours sleep, (from eight 
to twelve, an[Q from four A. M. to eight.) This was called keep- 
ing watch and watch” and lasted during the voyage. Nor 
could I eall even these few hours ijiy own ; for often, when my 
watch was out, after having jusj^tluown, m^^^ liSibs in my 
h^Up(Unodir has the boatswain’s pipe of — All hanls to rei^lop- 
sails Qr-hoy!” summoned me, at a minute’s warning, to the mizeik' 
topsail yard-arm, there to puH ^ay to the sailor’s cr;^ of 
ihurrah ! amid the roaring of the tempest, and the lashing of th^ 
briny suige. If, in the day time, 1 had had allowed me; a fdw 

hours 
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hoi;urs .for I siiould have hi^ c^\m of ; jbut^ 

throughout the day, I W 98 either aloft^ or in the ghip*^ hp]dj with 
a candle^ ai$sisting in stowing or nnstpwing the# caigo^ f^td in 
clearing away provisions* 

Nothing very remarkable happened durinij Ute^ voyage^ i£JL 
. exjent the fate of a Wlor hoy, named Kennedy, who fell over- 
board^ in the a^t of reeving the ensign halyards at the extremijl^ 
of the driver peak; in his fall, his throat caught the driver boom* 
iron, that projected over the stem, and received a deep incision, 
so that when he reached the water he floated : this circumstance 
(for he was no swimmer) gave us t ime to h^ve to, and pick him 
up ; but to little purpose, for the poor boy was m a state of in- 
sensibility ; and, after lingering in great agony, expired in the 
third night : his moans were appalling ; and it was truly a happy 
thing for him to be released from his sufferings, and for the crew 
to be released from witnessing sufferings which they had no means 
of alleviating. 

From the first, I was not at all impressed in favour of a sea- 
life ,* but being willing to hope I should like it better as I ad- 
vanced in rank, and having set out v^th so emulous and ardent 
a spirit in the pursuit, and, moreover, feeUng averse to confess to 
my friends in England, my dislike, 1 resolved to make another 
voyage. 

On our reaching England, my unde Barron, os owner of the 
ship, came on board at Gravesend : he questioned me pmticularly 
if 1 liked the sea, obsd^ving, that if I did not, he would send me 
out. to India as a cadet.^'^ Consider well, Naufragus," he con- 
tinued ; " I may die, and without interest you cannot get on in 
the service: I know a chief mate, who has remained so for 
twenty years/' 1 thanked him, but expressed a wish to go ano- 
•ther voyage, if he was equally willing. Oh, ple^ yourself/' 
said he, only recollect, that a cadetship, if you live, is a sure 
fortune for you and left me, with directions to proceed with 
the ship dock, and theh to repair to his house. » 

To my infinite sorrow I learnt that my« valued friends 
^eqnborough, had been, for some time, an inhabitant of that 
country fh>m whose bourne no traveller returns /’ and that 
f hhjd no hope of seeing Mr. Neunhorough, who had shut himself 
uf in his country house, and would, not see any one. I looked* 
B 4 * forward. 
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forwaid, howeTer, naturally and with transport, to the pleasure of 
spending a few weeks with my father at the farm ; but I mils- 
calculated ; fo^during the whole day, my unde kept me strictly, 
meal-times excepted, at his counting-house, writing out hills of 
parcels, &c, ' At •eight o’clock every night Jhe took me home to 
his house, and made me dt with him until supper-time or bed- 
time : thus my week days were spent, but on Saturday evenings, 
as he then went to his country seat, where he remained until 
the Monday morning, he allowed me to go to my father’s, 
with particularly strict injunptions to walk thither f nine mUes 
and a half) and back; never, on any account, to ride. This 
point was with him an object of such importance, that I one day 
incurred^^i^jew^ jj gpleasu re^ because I had accepted the oiSer 
of a gentleman who overtook me on the road, of a seat in his 
gig. I also antidpated the pleasure of having (what 1 never 
had in my life, either before or since I saw Mrs. Neunborough,) 
^ little pocket money, my wages amounting to between forty 
and fifty pounds ; but I was again disappointed ; my prudent uncle 
pocke^ it alL 

My second voyage I went as midshipman in a ship of twelve 
hundred tons, bound to St. Helena, Bencoolen, and China. My out- 
fit this time cost me dear, for ipy unde, supposing I should bring 
back every article of apparel which 1 took out, and therefore not 
caloulatitig on the necessity of giving me a second outfit, rated 
me severely for my negligence, and grumbled at the expence of 
every article which he had to buy : heartily glad therefore I was 
when this very delicate afiair was finished, and myself once more 
in a cabin, side by side with another eighteen pounder. 

The captain of m^r new ship had risen to fame and fortune 
from the rank of foremast-man ; and that by one of those sin- 
gular chances, which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 
At the period alluded to, he was boatswain of an Indiaman, 
which, when off the Cape of Good Hope, was in imminent peril 
of founderifig in a storm. It was found necessary tb cut away 
the f6re-U^mast ; but such was the hasard attending this service, 
that at first no man on board could be found hardy enough to 
venture aloft, as the foremast itself trembled like a reed, and was 
momentarily expected to go b)^ the board. In the midst of the 
ronfiision, the boatswain, nothing daunted, succeeded in reaching 

the 
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\he foTt^top, cut aw9y the topmast^ and descended in safety. 
As a reward for this service^ the owners made him an officer of 
thp ship ; and in time^ he rose to the command of her. He was 
a brave officer^ and a good man ; the only one in authority on 
boards who manifested any conidderate and real feeling for the 
healthy convenience^ and comfort of the petty officers and seamen. 

The second officer was instructed by my uncle not to spare 
me” but to give it me well” and make a sailor of me” My 
uncle^ as I afterwards understood^ had assisted him with a large 
supply of goods^ on liberal credit 5 in return for which act of 
kindness^ the officer conscientiously acted dp to the very letter 
of his opulent friend's advice ; nay^ I believe^ even exceeded it. 
No sooner were we out at sea^ than he began to knock me about^ 
on all quarters of the deck^ and continued this barbarity^ I may 
almost say^ night and day, until he grew tired of it. He then 
hit upon a refined method of givir^ it me well,” that of keep- 
ing me up at the mast-head all nighty or on the drum-head o^ 
the capstan. On such occasions^ nature^ worn out^ would make 
me fall asleep^ when the watchful guardian of the night •would 
order sailors to pour buckets of water on me, or, if that would 
not do, to throw the bucket at my head afterwards. At last the 
captain interfered, and frequently countermanded my tyrant's 
orders, by sending me to rest. This man had a singular way 
of grinning, and shewing his teeth, when pacing, tlie deck. 
Whenever he got a ^ttle elevated, he invariably grinned, and, 
under the guise of punishment for negligence, practised refined 
arts of cruelty on all the poor middies of the ship. 

I bore all his ill treatment with uncommon fortitude until we 
arrived, on our way to China, at Pulo-Benang. I then deter- 
mined to free myself from the oppression under which 1 groaned, 
and whidi would soon have become insupportablef My plan 
was, to leave the ship before her departure ; nor could the dread 
of being left destitute, friendless, and pennyless, m a foreign 
country, ttie language of which I was unacquainted with, shake 
my resolution for a moment. It is true, t dreaded my uncle's 
rwentment; I dreaded the sentence which his severe temper, 
th^ effects of which I had already experienced, wouffiTl knew, 
jgraxd to my delinquency ; but no prospective evil, even though 
fatll to my future prospects, could alter my determination to 

escape 
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esoq^-from i&e ills wbkh jjaunediately awaited me. Another 
very awkward predicament in which 1 was placed^ acted with me 
as additional inducement not to proceed in the ship. The mid^ 
shipmen found it necessary to subscribe eight pounds each> to- 
wards the mess > and being supplied with^funds by the captain 
and purser^ by the authority of their frilnds, they easily raised 
the required sum ; but my uncle had totally overlooked either the 
necessity or the probability of any advance of cash being needed 
dazing the voyage ; so that my application was negatived with 
a positive and brief reply — "We have no authority from your 
unde to make any advance of cash and^ had I proceeded^ I 
must have been excluded the mess. 

There was on board an Irish youths a fellow-midshipman^ 
named Smith, to whom I had formed a warm attachment. He 
had evidently been brought up in the first circles of society^ and 
was, on the whole, amiable in disposition, and pleasing in his 
•mannm^. To him 1 revealed my intention ; and we argued the 
pros and cons, for nights and nights together, in the midnight 
watchi without any material difierence of opinion. His first 
suggestion was to present to the captain a written complaint, 
signed by aU. of us, against the second officer : next, he thought 
it the wisest way to " knock the monster on the head or, pro- 
perly speaking, to give it him well,** in turn ; then again, he 
pro^sed^, most earnestly, to accompany me ; but, as he had con- 
tributed his share towards the mess, and as 1 should not have 
felt happy under the consciousness of having been the cause of 
any injury which might have accrued to him, in consequence of 
his leaving the ship, I insisted on going alone ; and his other 
propositions we rejected as futile and useless. It was at last ar- 
ranged, that my box, directed for me, at the British^Hotel, should 
be |packed \fp ready for my inend Smith to send on shore, in the 
first boat that might leave the ship after my departure; as we 
jusdy concluded that I should not be able to take it with me, 
vy ^^ho ut i ncurri ng too serious a risk tf ^detection. 

Oh the menrow the ship was to leave Pulo^enang: the mor- 
row then was to form an epoch in my life ; my prospects wpre^o 
change, potoLbly not for the het^, since I was about to enter on 
a wide world, unknowing tuid unknown: driven to an Wof 
such dqqperate resource, by the brutality of an enemy on the‘«one 
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hand, and on the other, by the inadvertence of my natural pro- 
tector. During the night I slept but little, racked as I was with 
scorpion anxiety, and dreaming of appalling dangers; but the 
morning rays relieved me, and 1 then began my preparations by 
packing up my clothos^ dressing myself, and fS)cketing all the 
treasure I had to begm the world with, and that was — one 
dollar, ^ ♦ 

At six in the evening I was ready : I went down on the gunr 
deck, and exchanged a farewell with Smith, who, actuated by 
friendship most sincere, invoked many a blessing on my head. 
The hoarse voice of my persecutor, bawling Naufragus !*' sum- 
moned me before him, I surveyed him steadily, and with a calm 
look, though conscious that I stood before him whom 1 should 
never cease to execrate as the man who drove me friendless on 
the world. — \Vhat !** said he ; '' dressed so smart ! — agoing on 
shore, I suppose ? pronically]. Here— give this receipt to the 
boatman who brought the cask of lime-juice, and tell him he 
may go." 

The shade of evening had hut just spread round the vessel, 
when I went on deck ; a fall of rain, with a distant roll of thun- 
der, and a heavy gust of wind from the sliore, indicated an ap- 
proaching storm, I hurried into the boat, and giving the receipt 
to the boatman, who was a Mahommedan, 1 desired him to jshove 
me on shore, putting into his hand my all — the dollar,* whieh 
w orked a t afismanic effe^ ; for in five minutes I was, for the 
first time in my life, on the shore of Prince-of-Wales Island. 

The feeling of sailors on leaving their floating home, to which 
habit has reconciled them, has been often the subject of remark : 
thus, I once heard the sailors of a ship callpd the Mary, when 
she was in flames in the river Hooghly, exclaim, with tlfie greatest 
tenderness, as they a bandoned her to hw fate- 7 -^^ Farewell, Mary ! 
— ^poor old ship ! — good bye, old girl !" and some of them were 
seen to shed tears : and even I, could not help, when t|ie boat 
was conveyiifg me on shore, taking a silent farewell of my ship — 
but especially of my friend Smith and the captain, both of wflbm 
I qauoh esteemed. — " Here I am,” said I to myself, when I 
touqjied the shore, " left, with all the world before me; and be 
thjju, find Providence, my guide 1” * 
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l^me Datum! t^ars I dropp’d, but wip’d them aoon ; 

The world was all before me, where to choose 
. My place of rest, and Providence my guide.” 

My absence^ I was aware, would soon be discovered on board ; 
my first object therefore was to seek out Oi secure and convenient 
place of concealment for the night. For some time I rambled 
about the town of Pulo-Penang, witlf all the ouriosity ^ttending 
the first view of objects entirely new to the senses ; the long 
wide streets and irregular buildings, with the waving cocoa and 
toddy tree, were novel ; and the fragrance of the verdure after 
the heavy rain, wis, to me, who had not been on shore for seven 
months, at once refreshing and delightful : but I recollected that 
this was*not the time to indulge in curiosity or research, so I 
^started onwards, and travelled on the high road for some miles, 
until a spacious wood-yard, full of massy pieces of timber, pre- 
sented itself to my view, afibrding, as I thought, an easy and 
secure retreat for the night : fatigue and anxiety made this asy- 
lum, poor as it was, cordially welcome ; and stretching myself 
out<’on a broad teak plank, under cover of a piece of timber, I, 
in a short time, fell into a profound sleep. 

When I awoke in the morning, the novelty of the objects by 
which I was surrounded, the magnificence of the scenery, the 
sable cast of hundreds of natives, who by this time were in mo- 
fron, altogether conspired to make me consider myself an inhabi- 
tant of another world ; but the painfu} reality was* soon present 
to my mind ; and then how deeply did I wish, all — ^life itself— 
to be some painful, turbulent dream ! what bliss, I thought, to 
awake, and find myself relieved from the horrid reality, and in a 
state of 'happiness and peace ; but, alas ! it was no dream. 

1 got up, repaired to a murmuring brook close by, and after 
having v)hshed my face and hands, pursued my journey towards 
a thick forest or wood, just in my front. The country seats I 
passed, the property of Europeans, were very picturesque, decked 
out with cocoa and palm trees. ^ Fearing pursuit^ 1 quickened 
my pace, and after having walked for three or four hours, found 
myself in the midst of the forest, and quite secure, I felt con- 
vinced, from the least risk of detection. , 

1 joumied on, the wooif becoming thicker and thicker, so that^ 
it was with difficulty I made my way ; but wishing to ga$n the 
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summit of a mountain just before me^ in order to watch the mo* 
tions of my ship, I persevered, and had nearly obtained my object, 
when a loud hissing noise assailed me from before. Not knowing 
but that the wood might be infested with wild beasts, dangier« 
ous reptiles, I was at af ^ss what to do ; to recedSe I would not ; 
and after mustering a little resolution, I ventured on, expecting 
every moment sofhc large ‘serpent to rush out and attack me. 
The hissing became louder and louder as I advanced, and so loud 
at last that 1 made a full stand, looking about anxiously in all di« 
rections for my assailant, but in vain J and as the hissing ceased 
when I stopped, I availed myself of the opportunity afforded me 
by the apparent suspension of the- expected attack, c/f alla 3 riiig my 
hunger with a wild pine-apple, which I saw before me. * Onward 
I still ventured, and the noise, which now resembled rather a 
rattle than a hiss, recommenced. I was astonished that I could 
not see any thing ; at last^ however, the bushes to the right of 
me shook excessively for some distance, hut without developing 
the cause, and all at once the noise ceased. 

After considerable labour, I reached the summit of the m5un- 
tain at the close of the evening, and, to my great mortification, 
beheld my ship still at anchor, and waiting, as I naturally sup- 
posed, for my return, either voluntarily, or with a party who 
might be seeking me. On looking about, 1 found an uninhabited 
hut, with some large fishbones strewed about the floor. I plum- 
ed the leaves of some pl^tain trees, and having cleaned out the 
hut, made a bed with them. As night approached, I was delight- 
ed to behold the trees and bushes illu^ned sw^ms of fire- 
flies, which resembled thousands of sparks, or spangles. My 
pleasure would have been greater, but" for •some unaccountable 
noises, such as roarings, croakings, hissings, and now and then a 
howl, all which combined, made me wish much for a candle, and 
some jygayon of defence. 

The moon rose in full gia^esty in my front ; to thp»right the 
lights of Pu5)-Penang and Fort Cornwallis were discernible, ynd 
around me was a vast expanse of wood. Tired at last of pacing 
th9 solitary summit, and racked, with a nxiety, hunger, an djatig ue. 

I betopk myself to my hut, and fell asleep. 

^iA'V^ybreak I beheld one of the sweetest scenes 1 think in na- 
ture. The sun had just risen above the horizon — the unruffled 
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sell, of 9 clear ethereal blue, embraced the glittering shore*--4]ie 
bold coast of Queda, divided from Prince of Wales Island hf a 
diannel*^, tvro or three miles Inroad, presented itself in front > the 
town of Pvlo-Penang, with Fort Cornwallis, and the surrouiuling 
country, smiling in all the gaiety of nati^ne’s best dress, were on 
my right ; and beneath me the Indiaman (which in my present 
mood 1 looked at merely as an object in the scdle) at her anchor* 
age ; while ever and anon birds of gaudy plumage, the cockatoo, 
tlm lory, and the paroquet, adorned the skirts of the forest. The 
whcde prospect impressed me with indescribable delight ; and 
made my heart acknowledge and adore with fervor the Divine 
Creator of all that I beheld, and implore his providence to direct 
nty intuit steps, and to support me under any trials which might 
yet await me. 

The sensation of hunger now became troublesome ; nor had I 
any means or prospects of relief. At last I determined to descend 
the mountain, and remain in the skirts of the wood, until, fa- 
voured by night, I could venture to Penang without the risk of 
beiilg taken: I thought that there I might probably procure 
something to eat — ^possibly employment. On my return through 
the wood, 1 was amused by the antics of a large monkey, which 
qprang from bough to bough, following me in my descent, appa- 
rently indignant at my intrusion into his solitary haunts. 

wandered in the skirts of the wood, and on the sea beach, 
{Acking up shells and corals, until dq^sk ; and then boldly pro- 
ceeded towards Penang. All this time 1 had my ship full in 
view, and was watching all her motions; indeed, not a man 
could move on deck, nor a sail be unfurled, without my cogni- 
jaance. • 

Scarcely had I reached the town before I beheld, in a verandah, 
open to t£e street, a Portuguese man, with his wife and two little 
girls, eating their supper of rice and fish curry. 1 walked up to 
the group, and asked, by signs, for something to eat ; they; how- 
ev^, one and all ran away, apparently alarmed, and left me to 
pursue my course. I next made my wants known by signs, as 
before, to two native Indians ; and, by signs, they desired me to 
sit down on a mat on the floor, and to wait until ^ey^ should 
something ; hut I felt alarmed on finSng myself 
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and, without a moment's loss of time, let myself out of a small 
back casement, through which I could scarcely sqaeeze my body, 
and effected my escape. This incident determined me not to 
i^ake any more attempts to gain assistance in the towo;^ until my 
ship should have fairly ^ne away. 

That night I slept in the wood yard; and the next day, in 
order to |-each the summit of the mountain, again penetrated the 
recesses of the wood ; but on my way through it, I found myself 
all at once in the midst of an Indian family, almost in a state of 
nudity, smoking, and squatted round a smsA fire. To this party 
toa 1 applied for relief, stiU, of course, by signs* and to my great 
joy, an elderly black handed me a piece of new cocoa-nut ; but 
this did not much aUay my hunger, which was excessive : 1, 
however, expressed my thanks in the best way 1 could, and pro- 
ceeded up the mountain once more. Having reached the top, 
what were now my surprise and joy to behold my ship actually 
under weigh ! By six o’clock she was a mere speck on the hori- 
2 on, thus relievin g me of an^ mfin ite load of am^ty an d ^ead. 
It was too late to venture back to the town that night, so 1 slept 
in my hut, and early in the morning got up, and proceeded to 
Penang, which place I reached about eight o’clock. 

In my first walk through the town, I had observed that 1 was 
an object of general notice ; and I afterwards learnt that fifty 
dollars had been offered by my captain, as a reward for my appl^ 
hension ; the motives of the two Indians for locking me in the 
room were then obvious enough. 

Seeing a man in the dress of a native of rank following me 
very closely, I ventured to ask him if he spoke English Yes, 
my lord.” — Well,” said I, tell me who is, the greatest Eng- 
lish merchant in Penang — I mean the richest?” — Ogilvie,* 
sahib.”— Gk)od again,” I replied. Now then, mj^ friend, 
pray take me to Mr. Ogilvie's house.” In a short time I was 
ushered into a princely mansion^ and soon sn tbe pre^ce of 
Ogilvie, sahib,^or Mr. OgilvJ&Jf I addressed him, saying that I 
presumed to call on him as a British merchant, to acquaint him 
with^th^ step which I had taken, and the causes which had led 


me to^ adopt a scheme so desperate ; and ended my tale, by re- 
^ quttd n^tbat he would either give me, procure for me, employ- 
ment cti shore, in any industrious occupation ; at the same «time 
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aittuiing him> that his aid would-be found not to have been mis« 
placed. He seemed perfectly astonished ; and it was some time 
before he replied — " Young gentleman, I feel much for the un- 
protected iHbate in which you are placed in this settlement ; and^ 
if 1 may judge from your appearance, y^u would not abuse any 
aid which I could afford you : but indeed you cannot remain in 
this island^the governor himself could not permit you Ip'^remain 
here: but if you will call — ^but no— here he comes— here he 
comes/' 

The entrance of a ftout ehort man, with a good-natured face, 
arrested the harangue of Mr. Ogilvie, who rose up and shook his 
friend by the hand most heartily. — Captain Lambert,” resumed 
Mr. Ogilvie, here is a young midshipman, who has left his ship 
from iU treatment, it appears, and who wants employment: 
can’t you take him with you as second mate } You want one, I 
understand.” — The very thing, Ogilvie; and,” said Lambert, 
turning to me, " you shall find good usage with me, however 
you may have been treated on board the Indiaman : I know well 
entfugh what they are, young gentleman.” 

I assured him my endeavours should not be wanting to prove 
myself deserving of any encouragement I should receive. To 
Mr. Ogilvie 1 expressed my grateful thanks, and, pointing to 
blackee, who had introduced me to his presence, I expressed my 
regret at not having it in my power to reward him. The captain 
told me to go op board the brig Jane, ^and, with his compliments 
to the mate, to request him to receive me.—'' Youll find,” he 
said, " the Jane's boat at the jetty stairs and added—" I will 
take care of blackee.” 

< Upon this 1 retired, thanking God in my heart for this interpo- 
sition in my behalf, and in a few minutes was on board tbe Jane, 
but almost famished, having fasted nearly four days, and without 
any clothes except those 1 had on ; for, on inquiry at the British 
hotel fqf my box, I found that it had not been forwarded, doubt* 
1 m in consequence of my friend Smith's want of c^portuxiity. 

The first olgect that struck me on my arrival on board, was the 
odd appearance of the chief mate, whose name was 
wore a red cap, a full pair of silk sleeping trowsers, and a white 
jacket : his countenance ^as equally remarkable— a visa^ of dark 
complexion, with thick bushy whijskers, and long mu8tachiM,Tigh 
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<;lieek bonesj and large black eyes ; he was a half-cast^ or creole^ 
of Bengal^ but educated in England. Scarcely had I made my 
bow to this original when a loud^ confused jabber^ proceeding 
from the main hold, of ** Marrega ! marrega r attracted our 
notice ; and^ on loc^ng down the hatchway} I beheld three or 
four lascars, with billets of wood> crushing a huge centipede^ 
whicli twirled Sts long, elastic body round and round, in agony 
and rage, until killed. The jabber of the black sailors, and their 
novel costume, together with the heat of the hold^ and the smell 
of the pepper and betel-nut, of which the cargo consisted, pro- 
duced on my mind an impression unlike any f had ever before felt. 

All hands were busy receiving cargo, which we were to leave 
at Malacca for some China ship expected there ; and all posable 
haste was made to sdl immediately. It was four o’clock in the 
afternoon when I went on board, and at five Tassit very civil ly 
a sked me down to tea. I readily obeyed the summons, and' fol- 
lowed him to the cabin. There I found the leg and wing of a 
cold fowl, toast, biscuits, butter, a piece of cold ham, and a 
smoking tea-kettle in the hands of a lascar. Down I s&tf oppo- 
site to my new friend Tassit, and began upon the fowl and ham, 
which soon disappeared; the toast and tea also vanished, and 
with equal celerity, Tassit all the while ministering to my wants 
with much patience and good-nature; and when I afterwards 
told him that that meal was the only one I had had for fovlF&js, 
he laughed immodera^ly ; but suddenly checking himself, said, 
in a serious tone — By all that's wonderful, I thought you would 
have killed yourself!” 

After tea, we chatted until eight, and I understood that my 
pay was to be eighty Sicca rupees (£l0) per month. This was 
indeed agreeable news, and, at Tassit’s suggestion, I went to bed 
at ten ; but scarcely had I got into a comfortable {(bse, when I 
was roused up to assist in getting thehrig under weigh. This 
was done in about an hqpr ; and with the full moon^ light us, 
we sailed £)wn the Southern Channel. The captain had n^ yet 
come on board, so it was agreed that I should take the morning 
watsh, from four Jo eight, and to bed I went again. 

.About twelve I was requested to go to the captain, who had 
^jgpme on board, and had sent for^me. I quickly obeyed, and 
w^t into his cabin, when the first object I saw was a friend of 
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his, who had come on board to bid him fa^eweU, measuring his 
length on the floor, and quite dnink ; next appeared to my view 
the noble captain himself, seated in an arm-chair^ his two thumbs 
playing round and round, d la Ephraim Smooth, and his eyes 
keeping time. - His face was round, plump^*and as red as a fur- 
nace, and his head rolled round his large, square shoulders, quite 
mechanically; and it was not without some difficulty that he 
contrived to stammer out, nfter two or three slight interruptions 
from a tormenting hiccough — Well, sir, have you got your 
things ?" — " No, sir.* — N(v sir ! then what*s to be done ? 
what's to be done ?* (hiccough) wh — a — a — t's to be d— -done ?** 
falling gently backward into a ‘‘ rest thee, babe** slumber. Sup- 
posing him fast asleep, I was about to take a silent leave, when, 
to my surprise, he, on a sudden, started half out of his chair, 
bawling out — D — n it, what*s to be done?** and once more he 
fell asleep. In a few minutes there appeared much to be done, 
for we had run ashore. We lay on our beam-ends until morning, 
Tassit all the while, quite unconcerned, smoking a small hand 
hookahs and talking about his dear intended, who was in Bengal, 
until the stars began to disappear, and the day to break, bringing 
the rise of the tide, and with it boats from the shore to our as- 
sistance. All hands were now actively engaged, and so continued 
until nine o'clock, when w’e again floated. We bade adieu to 
PesASg,*" and a fair, gentle breeze, wafted us through the Chan- 
nel, towards the Straits of Malacca. The captain very kindly 
gave me, from his private stock of clothes, six shirts, six white 
jackets, a red cap, six pair of trowsers, and a watch-coat, and 
always continued to behave to me in the most kind and friendly 
manner. Professing jiimself my best friend, he invariably sup- 
ported me, whenever any diflerence between myself and Tassit, or 
the sailors, rendered his interference necessary. He is now dead ; 
but if his spirit witnesses the feelings of my heart, which beat so 
high in gratitude and affection to his memory, he has full as- 
surance thait his kindness ‘was no^ ill*bestowed. ^ 

The sc^eiy which we passed was transcendently beautiful. 
Our little skiff was wafted by a gentle, refreshing zephyr,* aiKl 
the l^kscars, in groups, were relating some of their marvellous 
^ tales, while Tassit and mysClf, sipping our tea, sweetened with^ 
China candy, and enriched with the milk of a favourite g^t, 
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were listening to the captain's descriptions of the different splen- 
did or remarkable scenes which presented themselves. The sky 
continued^ for many days^ cloudless^ and beautifully blue ; and I 
may rank the evening hours of this day among the few really 
happy hours of my Ijfe. This period of enjoy^ient/especially in 
contrast with the sulferings which immediately preened it/ still 
refresjj^es both my memory and my imagination. 

In a few days we reached Malacca, and, after discharging the 
pepper and betel |vhich we had on board, prepared to sail for 
Pulo Lingin, an obscure Malay port to the eastward, seldom 
frequented by English traders. Previpudy to our sailing, as we 
were endeavouring to heave up an anchor left behind by some 
frigate, a black diver, who had dived for the purpose of ascer- 
taining its exact situation, in consequence of the extreme difficulty 
experienced in heaving it up, remained under water so long, that 
we gave him up for lost. At length,, however, he made his ap- 
pearance at the surface, thus relieving us from our regret — ^but 
for a moment, however ; for an enormous shark appeared almost 
instantaneously, snapped him completely asunder, and thei^swam 
away after the mangled remains, leaving the water, for a consi- 
derable space, dyed with blood. The sho ck to all of us, who 
were unable to render the least assistance, was truly horrific ; 
and, for many months afterwards, a painful impression remained 
on our minds, in consequence of the melancholy fate of 'un- 
fortunate diver. The next day after this tragical event, we set 
sail, and on our passage through the Straits of Malacca, met the 
Java expedition on its return to Bengal, 

In about three weeks we reached Pulo Lingin. The lofty 
peak so called, as seen from the deck of our^little bark, on a clear 
day, had a grand and imposing effect. We had not been long at 
anchor before a canoe came alongside, with four Arabian chiefs, 
magnificently apparelled. The captaiuj suspecting .them to be 
pirates in disguise, gave orders that the door of a cabin, in which 
was a largef chest of treas&re) ^ould be locked. They said that 
they came merely to* sec the captain and the ship. Being received 
o^bq^rd, they scrutinized, with rather suspicious minuteness, every', 
thing within their view. On coming to the cabin where. the 
tJ^SBaire was concealed, and finding.tke door locked, they expressed 
lltoeat anxiety to have it opened. The captain, whose presence of 
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mind never forsook him^ called to the Cas^a-ab for the key> 
telling them in Arabic there was only a poor Christian lying 
there^ who had died the day before/* upon which they tum^ 
aside with sym ptoms of disgust^ at the idea of seeing a Christian 
coipscj and precipitately returned on deck.^*One of the Arabs 
eyed me with expressive earnestness; which^ indeed^ was not to 
be wondered at^ for a European lad hid seldom^ if ever^ been^seen 
in that part of the globe before. I was not more than fourteen 
years of age^ with the glojj^jiealtli on my cheeky and with Itog 
' curlyhair^ as white as flax. 13ie Arab then entered into conver- 
sation with the captain^ expressing (as 1 afterwards learnt^ to my 
no small astonishment) a wish to purchase me>— nay> ventured so 
far^ as to oflar three hundred dollars for me. On being told that 
I was not for sale^ he appeared much surprised^ expressing^ in- 
deedj his wonder that the captain could refuse so large a sum for 
so^oung a boy ; but endeavouring to account for the refusal^ by 
observing—" He is perhaps some young prince^ or a high cast 
Englishman^ I suppose ;** and afler shewing off some consequential . 
native tdrs^ left us. No sooner were our visitors clear off^ than 
the captain ordered all the small arms> and the four six-pounders> 
to be loaded^ in readiness for an attack that night. No attack^ 
however^ was made^ and the captain and myself went on shore 
the next morning. 

Wc«flrst paid our visit to the king^ or rajah of Lingin^ who 
was seated^ cross-legged^ on a cane mat^^ in a large hut. We 
were not suffered to approach his august presence without taking 
off our shoes and stockings^ and were ordered not to advance 
nearer to his majesty's person than fifteen feet. The captain and 
I now sat down cross-legged^ on a mat facing the king. He was 
an overgrown savage-looking Malay, with fat cheeks, a short flat 
chin, and a ^large mouth, down the comers of which ran the 
juice of the betel-nut, of a deep red colour, which gave him an 
appearance, at least in my eye, both terrifying and disgusting. 
We were surrounded on all sides by Malays, armed elitch with a 
crease^ or dagger, probably poisoned, and whose countenances 
were marked mth a ferocity quite in keeping with the rest of*the 
scene. The captain broke silence by a flattering enoomium on 
( the king^s improved looks, sinte last he saw him, and requested 
his acceptance of some costly and choice presents, which w^ 

produced. 
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produced. His majesty having accepted them> made some in- 
quiries respecting me ; he first admired the colour of my hair> 
then asked how many brothers I had — ^how old I was — and if I 
. would like to stop in his dominions ? and seemed quite pleased 
with my complimentary answers. Upon my expressing some sur- 
prise at seeing an organ in a comer of the room^ he beckoned to 
one of hLs attdhdants to play it. A more villanous compound of 
harsh sounds I never before heard^ but they seemed to please the 
Malay monarch mightily. He then ordered a flute to be brought 
me^ which^ as well as the organ^ had doubtless been given him 
by some European^ who well knew their use. I immediately re- 
ceived it, and, still in a sitting posture, played a few notes, to the 
surprise of the king and all the motley assembly. * 

The captain now rose to take leave, which we both did, by 
bowing very ceremoniously, and veiy low. We had not gone far, 
however, before we were recalled into the presence of the king, 
who, after we had again divested ourselves of st ockingsj andjhoes, 
and sat cross-legged on the mat, made me a present of the flute, 
and a bamboo salver full of sweetmeats. We were then dSlowed 
to depart 

After remaining at Lingin six days, during which time we 
were occupied in bartering piece goods and opium for block tin, 
we set sail for Pulo Minto, where we arrived in about three weeks. 
On our landing, we observed that the natives, who, as Well* as 
those of Pulo Lingin, ^ere Malays, were less friendly and open 
than our Lingin friends ; and the rajah would not grant our cap- 
tain an interview : he was highly indignant, and half r esolved to 
sail away without a cargo ; but as this sacrifice would be too 
great, he reluctantly went on shore. H& was by this time w^ 
aware of the treach^us^disposition of the natives; and the first ; 
thing he did was to reeve signal-halyards on a prominent post on 
the beach, giving directions to Tassit to keep a good look-out, 
and, in the event of the gniont jack being unfurled, tg hasten bn 
shore withMl the crew, well armed. 

Pulo Minto is even a more lovely spot than Lingin: the 
sfieneiy is indeed bewitching, not unlike that which the imagina- 
tion might appropriate to the enchanted island of the Tempest ; 
^ but,, alas ! no Prosperos, nor Ariels* nw^^Mirandas, were there : 
its^inhabitants were very little, at least in my view, inferior in 
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manpers^ and in znental and personal endowments^ to Caliban 
himself. 

By dint of great activity and exertion, we completed our lading 
in about nine days, and without any closer intimacy with the 
natives than what* was absolutely necessary • They evinced from 
the first no disposition to good fellowship ; and on one occasion, 
when I approached a Malay prince, who wore a^l^plendid crease, 
with a wish, expressed by sighs, to be allowed to examine it, I 
thought I should have to pay with my life for my temerity, such 
was the savage malign ity of •his countenance, and the oflensiye 
manne r in which he repulsed my advances. 

We were on the point of departure, and, as we thought, had 
but to delifer over to the Malays a bale of piece goods, and five 
hundred dollars, due to them, when, to our dismay, we missed 
twenty-eight slabs of tin, represented to have been actually ship- 
ped on the preceding day, but which, as we afterwards found, 
had been very adroitly concealed by the Malays in the sand on 
the beach. No sooner had our captain made this discovery, than 
he ordbred Tassit to go on shore immediately, and tell the Malay, 
that if the property was not given up, he would not only keep 
possession of the bale of piece goods, and the five hundred dollars, 
but report the case to the supreme government ; and I was ap- 
pointed to accompany Tassit. On rowing ashore, poor Tassit 
becaiSS more and more thoughtful, until a deep sigh would escape 
him, with — Well, God knows how it f will all end!” In the 
mean time, the brig got under weigh, ^nd stood in shore as near 
as she could, her guns grinning horribly,” and the eaptain 
pacing the deck, with evident anxiety. We found the beach 
lined with Malays, and as our little boat crossed the surf, the 
countenance of Tassit assumed a most discouraging aspect. This, 
however, did not much intimidate me, for, armed as we were, 
each with two loaded pistols and a cutlass, I thought our boat’s 
crew a mai!^ch for them. r ^ 

It was about four o'clock in the evening, when the'^gentle surf 
bore our boat on the sand, and Tassit, with an unwilling step, 
landed ; that instant, a number of Malays seized and hurried) hi??! 
to a hut on the beach, and there surrounded him, m aking use o f 
1(11 the outrageous epithets ni bro ken Eng li sh and Malay, . 
uringTSe" most violent “gejStfcuIatibns of defiance and deriflon 
■ — '' ~ imaginable j 
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imaginable ; one drawing a crease across Tassit’s cheek, others 
forming a ring, and seating him on a mat in the midst of them. 
At that instant, I, who 'with the boafs crew had followed him, 
came into the ring to speak ‘to one of the chiefs, and to endeavour 
to release my mate^: " Look ! my dear Naufragiis, behold !" 
ejaculated Tassit, wliat a dangerous situation has the rashness of 
our c^tain plaQpd me in !'* He said this in a voice, and with a 
manner so deplorable, and at the same time soi n-esistibly droll, 
that I could not refrain from laughing, although there were, at 
that moment, twenty drawn daggers at our breasts. I comforted 
Tassit as well as I could, and told the Midays I would go on 
board, and make known to the captain their demands. — Iss, tell 
im,” said one of the chiefs, ^^he not pay my dollar, not g^ve my bale 
of piece goods, I cut away this man’s throat.” At this poor Tassit 
turned up the whites of his eyes, bellowing after me — My 
dear Naufragus, make haste, or I shall be lost to you for ever.” 
I made my boat’s crew row with all their might, till, in a few 
minutes, I got on board. Never shall I forget the violent rage 
of the captain, when I told him what the IMalays had don^ ; he 
was as mad as the roaring sea — Ah !” said he, if you could 
but have unfurled the union jack, I would have settled the bu- 
siness in an instant, but that was impossible. Go on shore, Nau- 
fragus ; tell the Malays that I hdst my nation’s ensign ; shew it 
to them ; tell them, if they insult that flag, by keeping a^gritifih 
subject prisoner, my countrymen will ^me and blow the town to 
atoms : tell them, too, I* have my twenty-eight slabs of tin.” 
A second time I went on shore, not, I confess, quite pleased with 
ray mission ; but deeming any misgivings discreditable to my duty, 
as well as to my honour, I spumed those intruders, and looking 
sternly at my crew, told them, in their fanguage, to pull like 
devils ! “ Ah ! ha ! sahib,” was the reply, accompanied by ' a 

loud cheer, which reanimated poor Tassit, whose drooping spirits 
were just then at the lowest ^^f I again entered the 

ring, and” they were alT listening attentively to my interpreter, 
when, whiz I sang a cannon ball from our captain, which passed 
just ^above our heads. This produced a violent consternation 
among the natives ; but they had no time for words, for another 
• thunderer came, and struck a coco£»‘tree close to us, the top of 
*ivli»h was shivered to atoms. At this moment, the brig hoisted 
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£^lish colours. Tassit now expected every moment to be his 
last ; and I retreated three or four paces, to keep my arms clear, 
and prepared for defence. A rush towards Tassit made me give 
up the poor fellow for lost, and b reatMess with apprehens ion, but 
nevertheless determined either to^ctdfeiidor avenge him, I hastily 
approached the sj^t with my crew, and ^as surprised at the 
changed expression of Tassit’s countenance : his dark eyes darted 
joy, a smile of delight beamed on his cheek, and, turning to me, 
'he said, €fo on board, my dear Naufragus, and tell the captain 
to cease firing ; the Malays have agreed to his terms ; and on the 
return of the boat, I am to 'receive the tin." With joy I de- 
livered the message; the firing ceased; I took the boat once 
more on diore, the tin was brought on board by Tassit, who shook 
the captain by the hand most heartily, and the captain, who was 
very fond of his chief officer, said, Ah ! my old croney, had 
they cut you in slices, I*d have revenged you, my boy !" This 
consolation, however, was received by Tassit in silence, who no 
doubt thought with Othello, 'tis better as it is." The dollars 
and the piece goods were then, of course, delivered to the natives. 
The captain afterwards went on shore, and was received with 
great respect by the king, who agreed to dine on board, with all 
his retinue, next day, which was Christmas day. 

At an early hour, we were prepared for the reception of our 
ro^al guest : the rigging was decorated with the British ensign, 
and union jack ; the American, French, and Spanish ensigns 
were spread on the quarter-deck ; our guxilsi, with six fresh charges 
at the side of each, were got in readinei^B to fire a salute ; curries, 
sweatmeats, wine, brandy, and Hodgson’s pale ale, graced a well- 
iq^read table, laid out on deck; while the captain, with his 
telescope, was lookingf anxiously towards the beach, for the em- 
barkation of the king. Precisely at twelve o’clock, a large 
canoe, having in it three flags, and surrounded by a considerable 
number of smaller canoes, pushed off from the shore, and in about 
ten minutes the king arrived on b^^d. < He was a little fat man, 
with a lowering aspect, a fiat nose, keen crafty^loQldng eyes, with 
a remarkably small chin, The moment he reached the deck, our 
rix-pounders opened the salute, the thunder of which so alamed 
his majesty, that, at his particular request, they were silenced. 

Tte conversation then turned on the hopes of a continuant of 

friendship 



friendship between his majesty and the English ; numerous were 
the professions of veneration and attachment 'exchanged^ till at 
•length our royal visitor began to feel the effects of the bumpers 
he* had swallowed, and at every fresh one he dedarecU-*' No 
nation in the world was like the English T His attendants wore 
each a crease, and surrounded their king, as if apprehensive for 
his safety. three he rose to depart, and a finishing bumper 
to the health of the king of England concluded the entertain- 
ment, with which our visitor was highly gratified, and returned 
on shore, with, on his part, r eitera tedjprofesrions of everlasting 
fnendship for the English, and on ours, (when he was at a dis- 
tance not to feel alarm,) with a salute firom the guns. 

We then proceeded to get under weigh ; but my fjelings were 
now to undergo a shock ^hich I little anticipated, and which 
served to illustrate the unnatural, cruel practice of the slave 
trade — a beautiful girl, about twelve years of age, had been 
purchased by our captain for the sum of forty dollars, as a present 
for his wife in Calcutta. She was brought alongside in a canoe, 
shortly after the departure of the king, in a state suffi^ent to 
awaken sympathy and pity in the breasts even of those who 
were most accustomed to witness such scenes. She was all 
tears,*' or rather, as if nature had exhausted itself, and denied 
to her the aid of tears to relieve her oppressed heart, she was 
insensible to all around, and wrapt in an agony of .^^found 
sorrow. Her hair, long, and black as a raven's Wing, was flow- 
ing wildly over her faSe and shoulders : poor Yadhoo ! how often 
have 1 thought of thy alSlictions ! alas ! thy moans were unheard 
— ^thy sighs unregarded ; our bark bore thee away, far, far from 
thy country, and the sacred breasts that reared thee, and thou 
wast doomed to bear thy grieft unsolaced and alone ! 

Soon the shore of Pulo Minto vanished from our sight. Wafted 
by a fair wind, and bending our course for Hindostan, poor 
Yadhoo was forgotten until the next morning, when she was no 
where to#be found, thbu^ 'diligent search was m&de for'her. 
It was at first supposed by all, that she had fallen a viotim to 
her excessive grief, and thrown herself into the sea during the 
*night ; but on the third evening of our departure, she Was found 
by«neof the lascars, stretched at^her full length, in the main 
*<;j|GBinsi, a preyjo dre ad and misery, and reduced to a mere ske- 
^ * leton : 
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leton : her hiding-place was probably the hokb which it was not 
possible to examine thoroughly. Every care was now taken of her 
the .captain, who l eft u ntried no mean^ which tejoderness 
c ould sugg est^ to reconcile her to her fate ; but it was not until 
six weeks had elapsed that she ventured to hold up her head. 
Frequently, when in the evening, or in file night-watch, she 
seated to leeward, have I listened to her wild native song ; her 
voice was impressively plaintive, well suited to the melancholy 
notes she warbled, and so soft and tender, that I never, before 
or since, heard any music which went so directly to my heart. 
The music of the Malays is, I believe, generally allowed by 
Europeans to possess a mellowness and mournful sweetness pecu- 
liar to itself^ and is, from its simplicity and wildness, considered 
to be eminently beautiful. * 

My soul delights in sensibility, so that it would respond to any 
melancholy object; and such was the impression which it re- 
ceived from the wild notes of Yadhoo, in connexion with its 
cognizance of her desolate situation, that I shall never cease to 
think of her, though an untutored Indian^ but as one possessing 
a soul of rare sensibility : in short — To feel, *twas but to hear 
her song.” 

The voyage from Pulo Min to to Calcutta occupied a period of 
seven weeks ; and certainly I never s£)ent a happier time on ship- 
board. ^JiThe captain was exceedingly fond of music, and about 
an hour after the tea-things were removed, wine, grog, and small 
band-hookahs, being placed on the table,'* Tassit was looked to 
for his song as regularly as if it had been part of his duty. 
Then would he strike up his favourite air — Away with melan- 
* choly,” the familiar Jal las of which delighted the captain so 
much, that if I were hot scrupulously attentive to lend to them 
the force of eiy lungs, he would dy into a violent passion, and 
thumping the table with his Gunter's scale, bawl out— Well, 
sir !" then came the fal la, with a vengeance. It was not, how- 
ever, at all times, that I could compose^' my muscles sufficiently 
for the purpose, so ludicrous was the ^ffiect produced by the 
uniform twang of Tassit's voice, in the verse beginning with 
— Why what's the use of sighing,” by his wide-extended lanky 
Jaws, and by his eye stedfastly^. fixed on one of the beams, from 
which he never ventured to move it, until it came to the delecV 

able 
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fihlt fal la. This scene was renewed every night until our arrival 
in Bengal. 

On the 25th of January 1812, we hove in 'sight of the Little 
. Andamans : it was a clear day, the wind blowing a gentle north- 
east breeze. We gjiled close in shore, adi^giring the general 
beauty of the island — the green cocoa — the palm — ^the dazzling 
sandy* beach — and the clear blue waters pla 3 H[ng on its verge, and 
reflecting the sun's rays. The Andamans were at that time un- 
inhabited ; and a lascar was stationed at each mast-head to look 
out for any wreck, or for any signg of human habitation. No- 
thing, however, but the beach, with the beauty of the landscape, 
were to be seen. 

y 

In a few days a heavy swell announced our near ^ipproach to 
the sand-heads^; and soon afterwards a lascar at the foretopmast- 
head gave us the joyful news of a pilot schooner being in sight. 
At this intelligence the captain, who was all anxiety to see his 
wife and family, was delighted. In an instant our union jack 
was unfurled #t the fore, while in less than an hour a beautiful 
brig hove to, close on our weather-bow, and sent a pilot on 
board. He was a fine young man, apparently about three-and- 
twenty, remarkable for his penchant for cheroots; never for a 
moment was he without one in his mouth, giving his orders at 
the same time, and chatting to us all, with ease and good nature : 
the pilot-schooner kept us company. 

As we advanced, the^Saugor sands became more and more con- 
spicuous ; at last a loud, rumbling boise, resembling that of thun- 
der,^ which, as we approached the sands, increased to a terrific 
roar, the surge at the same time dashing over the breakers to an 
appalling height, inspired us with feelings not at all in unison 
with those of the pilot, whose features indicated complete self- 
possession. We were now hailed from the mast-head with 
land in sight anxious to see Bengal, I ran up to the fore- 
top-gallant yard-arm, and my longing eyes were satisfied with a 
distinct vi^ of Saugor fslaftd on our starboard bow ; ^shortly af- 
ter, the East Indiamen, lying in Saugor roads, appeared in sight ; 
^d^at six o'clock we came to an anchor. The captain w&s so 
o’^eijoyed, that he had " Away with melancholy” three times that 

night. 

Sands at the entrance of the river Hooghly^ as fatal to' mariners as tlie God- 
wins in the British Channel. 
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nighty and his other favourite songs in proportion ; and the pilots 
when joini ng in the chorus^ convinced us of the gtrength of his 
lungs. 

At daylight we weighed anchor^ and passed Saugor Island^ with 
a fair wind. In ft little time the small cra|[i(, lying off' Kedgeree^ 
appeared on bur larboard bow : with the wind and current in our 
favour^ we soon came abreast of Kedgeree ; apd in a short t^me it 
disappeared altogether. We sailed up the river with wonderful 
celerity.—'^ Now, Naufragus," 'said our captain, you will see 
the beauties of Hindostan, with its wonders, and all its princely 
luxuries while the pilot would ever and anon, as we approached 
the banks of the river, lend me his telescope to watch the ap- 
proach of spme thirsty tiger from the jungles, or crafty alligator * 
from the river’s depths. Tassit, smoldng his hookah on the hen- 
coops, seemed wholly intent on the pleasure of a speedy interview 

with his beloved Sarsnee. 

/ 

I went aloft, in the hope of a foretaste of the beauties of Hin- 
dostan ; but I was disappointed : nothing but a loir, flat, bushy 
county presented itself to my view in every direction.—^^ Where 
—where are the boasted beauties of India ?” said I to Tassit — 

You will see— you will see,” was his reply. Two tow-boats 
were now sent a-head to assist at slack tide. As we moved 
dowly and majestically up the river, by the light of a dear full 
meon, Jthe silence around, interrupted only by the regular splash- 
ing of the tow-boats* paddles, and by the^ shouts of the boatmen, 
answering at intervals in a not unmusical voice, at first loud and 
dieering, then dying away gradually, the pilot’s call of Than- 
Brhahar I pull a-head !” produced a rather pleasing impression, 
but left behind a melancholy one. 

On the third day an Arab ship passed dose to us, on board of 
which were 4;hree Circassian beauties, who were distinctly visible, 
with the aid of the telescope ; they were in their cabin, looking 
at us with as much curiosity as we at them ; an^ certainly their^ 
complexions were so transcendently^fair, and their features so 
beautiful, I could not be surprised at the high estimation in 
which the Circassian women are held throughout Asia. ^ , 

As evening drew to a close, we saw the Compan 3 r’s Gardens” 
to our ; and on our righf Oarden-reach.” All at once, a 
scene of magic splendour,^ which took possession of my senses, 

burst 
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burst upon my view^ and astonisHed me : the gorgeous palaeeSi 
which were no more than the garden-houses of civil and military 
offiqers^ and merchants^ were on a scale of magnificence totally 

* unexpected by me ; never had I beheld^ nor have 1 ever since be- 

held, the habitations •ff men so intensely graifd. and imposing: 
the banks of the river, for a distance of three or four miles, were 
studded with pafkces, disposed in an irregular line, some of them 
having each a peristyle of twenty-four columns, producing an in- 
conceivably striking effect ; and the landscape seemed t^jjieJn^ 
richness with the buildings. • 

In a little time. Fort William, considered to be the finest for-^ 
tress out of Europe, presented itself to our sight, and astonished 
us by the grandeur of its appearance as seen above theT ramparts. 
The Government House, and the town of Calcutta; hitherto con- 
cealed, next opened suddenly to our view, and elicited a sponta- 
neous burst of admiration from me. — Ah,'* said I to Tassit, 
" how happy should I be to live in such a country as this ! it is 
far, far more beautiful than England, dressed in all its charms.*^ 
On the mention of England, \:here was something in the^looks 
and manner of Tassit, which, though he was not a native, seemed 
to call up busy Memory's dearest objects.—" Nay, .Naufrogus," 
rejoined Tassit, " prefer not this gilded land to your native home : 
I know it better, than you can know it: a land of luxury is ^ not 
necessarily a land of happiness ; the hardy inhabitant of jh bleak 
cliff in England may be ^leSsed with a thousand charms— a thou- 
sand tender links to social ' comfort, which the owner of yonder 
palace may in vain pine to possess, setting aside contentment and 
rude health, both of which inestimable treasures are in this land 
almost strangers to us. If," continued he, it were not for my 
beloved Sarsnee, I should pine for the land in which I spent my 
boyish days so happily." Oh, Love ! potent tyrant ! nor country 
nor time can withstand thy sovereign sway: ay, youth — the 
world — and mammon too,^bow .down before thee, and iftust con- 
fess thee soVbreign of aU— tlie first and best of nature's Imni. 
Would that " the course of love always did run smooth !" Wt 
if it did, the earth would be too blest, and mortals wish to live 
^for ever ! 

* ^The ebb tide causing us to come tcf an anchor for the n^t, my 
^od captain took leave of us, after haamg left with Tassit the 
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necessary instructions respecting hLs duty^ and having assured, 
me that he would take care I should be well paid for my ser- 
vices on board.” The hearty squeeze of the hand which he gave 
me at partings would^ if any proof had been necessary, have 
convinced me of fthe sincerity of his profygdons of esteem and 
friendship. He then went on shore, taking Yadhoo with him ; 
she eyed the surrounding wonders with an eage^’ and impatient 
look, while a smile of satisfaction, arising probably from the 
prospect^ of a change of situation, lit up her countenance. — 

There, Naufragus,” said Tassit, pointing to our captain, who 
had got into a palanquin, and was by this time scarcely visible — 
" there goes as noble a fellow as ever stept ; he carries within 
his bosom & heart of gold, a mine of inestimable wealth ; he lives, 
Naufragus, not so much for himself as for others ; whithersoever 
he goes, his fellow-creatures have cause to rejoice at his presence. 
At this moment his heart is overflowing with the happy thought 
of meeting a beloved wife, in whose smiles alone he seeks reward 
for the incessant toUs and dangers attending his profession. May 
he ex\}oy all the blessings of this life, and eternal joys? in the next, 
say 1 1”—^^ Yes, Tassit,” said I, and let us drink his health, 
and may he have a happy meeting with his faipily.” — With all 
my heart,” rejoined Tassit. The pilot entered heart and soul into 
our. feelings/ and our worthy captain’s health was drank with 
enthusi&sm. 

Tassit now proposed half an hour’s ^recreation on shore, to 
which I joyfully acceded, being anxious to tread the land of Ben- 
gal. Scarcely had I time to look about roe, on our landing, be- 
fore my attention was arrested by a female form, of the middle 
jstature, who walked by us with an air of elegance and dignity 
which surprised me. She was withal exceedingly lovely, and. 
possessed, Tthought, the finest form I had ever seen, set off to 
great advantage by her native dress, a fold of fine calico thrown 
loosely ropnd her, yet gently compressing her waist, so as to dis- 
play her shape to the utmost possiblS advantage ; on^ end of the 
cali4[» was fastened with a pin to her jet-black hair ; her ears were 
ornamented with large ear-rings, and a profusion of trinkets ;r her 
fingers covered with rings, and her wrists with bangles ; while ' 
her £e^ and finely prbportiofiied ancles, were left bare. The in- 
tensity qf my gaze so far.^tracted her notice, that to my delight ■* 
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she smiled, but disappeared filmost at the same instant. With 
ecstacy I turned to Tassit. — Ah, my dear friend, did you behold 
that angelic figure? — tell me, what was she? — a native princess 
, — ^perhaps the heiress ' of this princely mansion ? I am s^re fhe 
must be a being of scype superior order.”-— Naufragus,” inter** 
rupted Tassit, you are young— have not yet entered the third 
age, that age wMch a poet of your country pronounces to be as 
baneful to youth as sunken rocks to mariners: no, Naufragus, she 
is no princess — nor is she the heiress of yonder palace— ^o, nor a 
being of a superior order, as you vainly imagine ; but, start not, 
she is neither more nor less than a metrannee* ** 

In spite of my friend's philosophic advice, I could not, as we 
walked on the grass plat, before so stately a mansion, ^vest my 
mind of the idea of one whom I had considered so worthy to in« 
habit it. The time and place — surrounding objects— and, above 
all, the intoxicating fragrance of the gentle zephyrs, wafted from 
the Company's gardens opposite, aroused in me feelings which till 
then had lain almost dormant. I felt, as I imagine Adam must 
have felt in Paradise before Eve's creation, happy, but imperfect- 
ly so ; there was still a vacuum, a something necessary to perfect 
bliss. 

At daylight the next morning we again weighed anchor ; at 
eight o'clock we brought up off Calcutta, and moored our brig 
close in shore, when the pilot took leave of us, with hearty deJ- 
monstrations of friendship. Scarcely had he left us, before a tall 
and handsome copper-coloured youth, habited in white, and with 
a countenance as sedate as that of age, came on board, and was 
recognized by Tassit with a smile of delight. He was a domestic of 
his faithful Sarsnee, who brought bcUeathhis vest a large plum-cake, 
two bottles of wine, and a kind invitation to come on shore. Tas- 
sit overwhelmed him with questions ; and Moodoosooden Chetar- 
jee felt equally delighted to see his old friend Tassit safe and 
sound. It was agreed thq^ we should both go on shore Jthe fol- 
lowing day. • I slept but little* that night, both because my ima- 
gination was busy with the expected novelties of the morrow, &d 
be^^e mosquitoes in swarms incessantly hummed about my eyes, 
nSse, and ears. The annoyance to ^ose sensitive organs I can 

• A female domestic employed to sweep the house. They are usupJfy of the 

lowest cast, denominated pariahs.” 
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compare to nothing better than to their being tickled with fine 
f(e^thers. The bite of the mosquito is not dissimilar to that of a 
gnat> but it is attended with considerably greater inflammation^ 
and leaves behind a very uneasy sensation for some time after. 
Moodoosooden ^Chetaijee was sent tKe n^ day to procure me 
mosquito curtains^ made of game, by which alone I was after- 
wards able to repel these indefati gabl e tormentors. ' " 

At length the time arrived for me to go on shore.— Naufhi- 
gUB>***said Tassit^ different countries have different customs ; in 
England we walk — ^here we^ride in palanquins and indeed the 
moment we touched the shore, we were puzzled how to choose 
among so many : Tassit, however, very coolly stretched himself at 
his full lehgth in the one nearest to him, and I followed his ex- 
ample, Moodoosooden Chetaijee running by our side. 

If I was pleased at the external appearance of the city, as 
seen from the river, how much was my expectation surpassed 
on beholding its interior ! The superb buildings, the bustle of in- 
dustry, the creaking of hackeries, or carts drawn by bullocks, 
the jbstling of innumerable palanquins, the jabbering of the 
Bengallees and palanquin-bearers, the novelty of their dress 
(nothing but a fold of wlute calico thrown loosely over the 
body, and on the head a turban) — altogether composed a scene 
which so enchanted my imagination, that I could hardly divest 
myself of the idea that I was in fairy land ; but my reverie 
was* not long undisturbed, its charm l^ing dissolved by a con- 
stant attendance at the side of my palanquin of importunate 
venders of books, sandal-wood boxes, bows and arrows, fans made 
ci peacocks' feathers, and oriental curiosities. 

We alighted at the house of Tassit’s friend, a Mr. Wetzler, 
who received him with open arms, and welcomed me most cor- 
dklly, as his friend.—" But where, where is my Sarsnee ?" said 
Ihssit. A pair of folding-doors then flew open, and a very love- 
ly brusmtte appeared, and threw^hef^ arms very afibctionately 
round Tassit's neck. She was a sister of Mr. Wetzler's, and I 
heartily congratulated my friend on the prospect he had of pos« 
sesabag sudi a treasure. I wish I could gratify my reade..r*by 
settmg off Tassit's person and features to advantage ; but in this 
reflect he was inferim: to*the charming woman whom he had 
chofeiicfor his wife. His good sense, however, and the ex cel& nce 
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of his heart, ma^ him entirely worthy of her, and she loved him 
with an ardour seldom equalled. 

As soon as the two lovers had exchanged caresses, and mutual 
congratulations began to give way to sober conversation, we sat 
'down to a table richly spread with eastern ancb European delica- 
cies, currees, hams, turkeys, and mellow East India Madeira* 
These are things well calculated to promote cheerfulness and good 
humour ; but we did not require any stimulus. 

My attention was^ almost whollj^ngrossejd with the cqn^m- 
plation of the princely room we were dining in ; it was open on 
every side, and had a large verandah, and extensive casements, 
shaded by Venetians ; the floor was of marble, the walls were de- 
corated with glass wall-shades, chandeliers, and pictures ; a pun- 
kah*, suspended from the ceiling, fanned , us overhead, while a 
native at each comer of the table moved to and fro^ large, hand 
/ punkah, made of the leaves of the toddy tree, the end of which was 
fixed in a wooden socket, and the hookah emitted odoriferous 
spicy gales ; crowds of Bengallee servants were in attendance.' So 
enchanted were my senses, that I could nol help observing to 
Tassit, that, much as I had heard of eastern luxury, the reality 
surpassed even the imagination. — Yes, Naufragus,'" resumed 
Tassit, " the luxury is certainly great, but it soon cloys ; and 
then, my friend, the mind has not, as in England, any means 
of renovating its exhausted powers the very climate tends bul 
to smother energy, and lull the soul into a state of indolence 
and languor ; and all the luxury which captivates your young 
imagination, affords not that substantial happiness, which, in your 
free and happy country, is enjoyed by a mstic at his homely board,” 
— Alas, then,” I exclaimed, " how truly deceptive are appear- 
ances !” 

We sat up till a late hour ; aiid at five the next monflng Tassit 
appeared by my bed-side, telling me to " amuse, and conform 
tQ the customs of the east.” I arose, and we then mounted 
horses providsd for us, and^^lkped off towards the course, where 
the European inhabitants, and jpiany of the British fair, wire 

D enjoyiftg 

A twelve feet in length, thwe in width, and one inch in thick- 

•nei^ r\c|ly gilded and papered. It is a»teiiea by ropes to‘ the roof or oeiling, 
annspt ib motion by means of a line attached to i^ tentre, and pufled by a per^ ' 
son who sits in a corner of the room. 
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enjoying the freshness of the cool morning air. Soon, however, 
the sun displayed his cfiiilgent rays, and the intensity of the 
heat drove us to seek shelter at home. There a shower-bath 
awaited us; and having dressed, we sat down at eight, to a 'sub- 
stantial breakfast., of rice, iish, coffee, tea., cold ham, fruit, and 
the hookah. Now, Naufragus," said Tassit, ‘‘ you shall see 
the renowned city of Calcutta.^* Stretched at full length in our 
palanquins, we were carried along at the rate of six or seven 
miles an hour ; but the drudgery of the poor blacks who bore me 
under a burning sun withjsuch rapidity, greatly diminished the 
pleasure of the conveyance. Tassit pointed out to me the govern- 
ment-house, built by the IVIarquis of Wellesley, at an amazing 
expence, « and worthy of the princely city of Calcutta. . It is 
situated on the western side of the esplanade, and is a most august 
and beautiful fabric, from whatever point it is viewed. Over 
the four arches, or gates, that lead to it, are placed sphinxes, 
with various figures and emblems, which produce a good effect. 
The king s and company's arms are emblazoned over the western 
andcastem gates. The black hole, where so many of my unibrtii- 
nate countrymen died, victims to Indian tyranny, was then slicw'o 
me ; and a torrent of ideas rushed to my memory, as I s\irvcved 
the very spot where the agony of the dying had once shrieked in 
vain for succour. On the fatal spot is erected a monument, ' 
'whieh is intended at once to hold up to execration the memory 
of. Surajah-ud-Dowlah, and to commemorate the sufferings and 
fortitude of his victims. It is a pyramid, truncated at the top, 
and standing upon a square pedestal, having a design in sculpture 
on each of its sides, and an inscription in the English and Indian 
languages. It is ^unrounded with an iron railing, and exhibits a 
mournful appearance, not unsuitable to the event which it is in- 
tended to commemorate. Tank-square, the range of Writers*- 
buUdings, St. John's cathedral, and the Scotch church, with 
numeipus other buildings, both public and private, on a scale of 
gigantic magnificence, each in its> tufn, claimed my attention. 

‘ " Now, Naufragus," said my conductor, I will shew you a 
sight, the relation of whicli would scarcely be believed in your 
happy country." We joined a dense mass of natives, 
my astonishment I beheld men suspended, thirty or thirty-five 
feet ^from the ground, at the end of poles, to which th^^^vsiere 
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hooked through the muscles of the back^ and whirling round and 
round in the air, with incredible swiftness. It was the Hindoo 
festival of the Doorga Poohga,** and the bigoted victims of mis- 
taken zeal seemed hot only to bear -their tortures with fortitude, 
but to hail them witlj^xultation. The victim, during the period of 
his suspension, which is about two or three minutes, is employed 
in cashing flowers, and copper or silver coin, to the applauding 
multitude beneath him ,* he is then let down, and dismissed in 
triumph. Tliis species of self-infliction is generally practised in 
honour of the goddess Mari-anuif whose rites are among the 
most wicked^ and sanguinary of those, which are observed in India. 

I turned aside with disgust, not unmixed with pity, at the infatu- 
ation of man, who could thus transform a land, replenished by the 
bountiful Creator with every necessary, and even every luxury of 
life, and that almost under a remission of the sentence— By the 
sweat of thy broWs'* into a seat of deplorable superstition and 
bigotry. 

Scarcely had our palanquins made way through the crowd 
which hemmed us in on all sides, before another spectaefe in- 
tercepted our progress to the garden-house of our good captain, 
wdierc wo intended to spend the evening. This new object of 
attraction, however, was more gratifying to our feelings than the 
first ; it was the marriage festival of two young natives of rank^ 
mere infants, accompanied with all the pomp which distin^ishes 
the marriage ceremony ^ the east. A long procession preceded 
the infant bride and bridegroom ; the individuals composing *it 
carrying flowers and salvers of silver, gold, frankincense, m 3 rrrh, 
and sweetmeats, to be presented as gifts to the poor as well as the 
rich; and when the young bri^e and bridegroom, gorgeously 
arrayed, appeared, both in one palanquin, literally covered with 
gold, diamonds, and other precious stones, the noise from the 
cymbals and " tum-tums*" was deafening. The bride was a fine 
child, of a fair coniplexio^^ about five or six years of age^^ but I 
could not get % distinct view of* the bridegroom. The marriaget 
cost no less than five lacs of rupees, (nearly sixty-three thousand 
potmd^. What particularly struck my attention was the im- 
l)t^g beauty of a white Arab horse in the processic^ ; it was 
* D 2 * gorgeously 

A ^ Ipnd of kettle-drums. ^ 

t For a more minute description of the marriage ceremony of the Hkdoos, 
vide Index— MarrUtffe*'^ * 
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gorgeously caparisoned in the eastern style^ and ridden by a very 
handsome Hindoo, llie haughty and measured pace of the noble 
animal, and its gaudy trappings, formed a striking contrast with 
the wild and turbulent scene around us. 

It was evening' when we were set dowi^^t the steps of a neat 
garden house, in Intally * ; our Mend gave us a cordial welcome, 
and introduced us to his wife, an exceedingly^ fair Creole lady. 
She was dressed in fine white muslin ; her beautiful jet black 
tresses hung negligently down a well-proportioned neck, and a 
turban tastily formed, set off her fine expressive features to great 
advantage. She was busied in the duties of hospitality towards a 
party of her husband's friends, and received us with a degree of 
graceful dignity and ease, which at once charmed us and impressed 
us with respect. We could see by her eyes, the happiness which 
she felt in having her husband once more by her side; and he 
seemed in an Elysium of joy, and infused a portion of it into us all. 

In the midst of our enjoyment, a slender youthful female, ha- 
bited with studied grace in the Malay style, entered the room, 
an Aianded round, on a massy silver salver, sweetmeats and wine. 
The captain and Tassit fixed their eyes steadfastly on me, but 
totally unconscious of their meaning, 1 turned to gaze on the at- 
tractive beauty of the girl ; when, on her near approach, the 
^familiar features of Yadhoo presented themselves to my view, 
her ^rson set off by the advantage of dress, and by the arts of 
civilized life ; my surprise and delight may be well conceived. 
She smiled with great sensibility, if 1 may say so, and I could see 
a tear, which she in vain endeavoured to suppress, steal down her 
youthful cheek. Could but have read the train of thoughts 
then passing in her soul, as she surveyed the countenance which 
first regarded her with pity, when cruelly borne from the tender 
bosom of her parents, and her native land, to he exiled from them 
foir ever, I, too, might have drupt a tear in tribute to the sacred 
sonoirs of poor Yadhoo ! I rejoiced^, however, to see Mrs. Lam- 
bert take great pains to re^re happiness to her young 
heart; she could not have bad a better, or a more humane 
mistress; and there may be some, who think her n^w con-, 
dition must have been more desirable, in every 
^view, than that in whi^h she lived in her native Iftnd, sur- 
rounded 

* In die suburbs of tlic town of Calcuttei. 
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rounds by the vices which are the necessary concomitants of 
ignorance^ indolence^ and superstition; but were I Yadhoo, 
and ,had the power to choose^ I would gratefully do so, by 
remaining in the bosom of my family, and in the land of my 
birth. Farewell, pool Yndhoo ! I commend you to the care and 
protection of Him who is a father of the fatherless, the friend 
of the 4Hendless*and oppressed, and whose power is as his com* 
passion, boundless. 

I left the garden-house of my friend, with feelings very 
different from those with which I •entered it. In the course 
of the evening he beckoned me aside, and conducting me into 
his garden, addressed me in nearly the following words. — You 
cannot but have observed, Naufragus, that I have ha& your in- 
terest sincerely at heart, from the moment when I first saw you, 
to the present time : it affords me pleasure to say, you have 
proved yourself in every way deserving of my friendship. I 
therefore have not, since I received the unexpected intelligence 
(brought me only yesterday) of my owner's death, and that my 
brig must, in consequence, be sold, been unmindful, of your 
future welfare. I am destined, my young friend, to lie by, on 
shore, for a few months, as well from prudential reasons as from 
inclination ; but that would be too long a time for you to be idle. 
I have," added he, after a pause, been thinking, with as mucl^ 
pains and anxiety as if you were my own son, what is best for 
you to do : you have an aincle in England, owner of an East 
Indiaman, have you not I have, but " — " I under- 

stand you/* said he, interrupting me ; your leaving the jship 
makes you fearful of his displeasure ; but fear not, my dear lad ; 
no doubt he has the feeling and generosity to*forget and forgive ; 
you are still a boy. At all events, try him, and should you fail, 
return to Calcutta, and you shall never want a friend. I have 
lived long, my boy, and know the world too well, not to advise 
you to cultivate your uncleSs friendship, by every possible^eans, 
in preference lo that of any other person : his interest will insiyre 
you success in the world; but without it, you will have to 
jtntpp^^e with almost insurmountable difficulties, and perhaps 
arrive at any degree of independence as long as you live." 
• *I^was sensibly affected at the eamejlness of his manner, and 
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grateful for the warm interest which he took in my behalf : 1 
told him so^ and asisured him of my willingness to abide by his 
advice : he added— 1 have advised you as a father ; if you v^ish 
to return to Europe, the means are in your power ; I have ready • 
for you a purser*? birth on board of an lildiaman ; or, if more 
acceptable, that of second mate of a country ship, bound for 
China, shall be secured for you — ^take your chofce " I thanked 
him, and decided by adopting his advice, although 1 confessed 
I entertained but very feeble hopes of any good resulting from 
it. I highly approve your judicious choice,** he replied ; 

i^ success or failure, time and events alone will shew. To.* 
morrow then I will introduce you to the captain, and pay 
you your W£^8, which amount to forty-live pounds. I hope 
yet to live to, see you, Naufragus, captain of an Indiaman.” 
I shook my head, but expressed my hope that he would live 
many years, and enjoy them ; and he, in a cheering tone, advised 
me not to despair, but to do my best, hope for the best, and 
leave the rest to a kind Providence. We then returned to the 
company. 

Tassit, who, in the course of the evening, was made acquainted 
with the drift of our discourse, approached me as soon as the 
company broke up . — ** Well, Naufragus," said he, ** you are 
going to leave us, I hear?** — Yes,** I replied, with a sigh, to 
meet the frow ns of an offended uncle, while you, happy in the 
smiles and caresses of your bride, wiM be unconscious of the 
agonizing feelings of my heart !** He took my hand, and pressing 
it, told me to cheer up — For,*’ said he, this world is a sea 
of woes, in which, like it, the mind of man is scarcely for a mo- 
ment calm, except fvhen sleep relieves him : short, however, is 
this respite ; the dawn of day brings with it afresh the task of 
this world's pilgrimage, with all its woes, cares, turbulence, and 
pain ; and, for aught we know, you, when under your uncle’s 
frown,«inay be as little to be pitied, »as myself to be envied in 
th| embraces of my bride ; for the lot of man in this life is, in 
my opinion, pretty nearly equal throughout with respect to hap- ‘ 
piness.” 

1 felt thankful to him for the object he had in view, in reasoE 
ihg thus, hut was too affeAed to reply ; he observed my 
rassment, and we parted for the night with a silent wring X ilie 
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hand> which conveyed . to the hearff a melancholy but sincere 
token of friendship on both sides. 

In the momingi Captain Lambert and Tassit accompanied me 
^ to tlbe residence of my new commander. On our way, Lambert 
observed that I had two days to lit myself out, for that the 
ship was already on her passage down the river to Saugor.— 
Hs4 we timey* added Tassit, '' I would have taken you with 
me to see a young and bloondng widow voluntarily sacrifice her- 
self on the funferal pile of her deceased husband ; and many other 
equally barbarous customs of this pqople, which would be to you 
objects of great interest.** We joined in the hope, however, that 
1 should soon return to India, and under more auspicious circum- 
stances. • 

We were soon in the presence of my new commander : he was 
a short thin man, with a sallow complexion, and an austere brow, 
which, however, relaxed on his seeing the honest visage of good 
Captain Lambert ; then the great man was so very polite, that I 
could hardly persuade myself it was the person to whom I had 
just been introduced; but I had already seen enough af the 
world to know how necessary it is to distrust appearances : it was 
at length agreed that 1 should be his purser, keep his books, and 
perform whatever else might be required of me as an amanuensis ; 
and that in return for these services, I should mess at his table, 
and have the convenience of a cabin. Wc then parted, . with ah 
understanding that I waj to proceed clown the river to join the 
ship on the following day ; and the few remaining hours which 
were left at my disposal were employed in preparations for my 
departure. The next day Lambert and Tassit accompanied me 
to the boat ; our parting was marked on bqth sides with every 
demonstration of sincere good-will and true friendship; and 
without thinking of this scene, never can I read Shakspeare's 
picturesque description of the parting of. Antonio and his 
friend :~ 


His being big with t«ars. 

Turning his face, he put his hand behind him, 
And, with aflection wondrous sensible. 

He wrung Bassanio*8 hand, and so they parted.” 


. . On ‘my reaching the ship, I was Received by the first officer, 
aconducted to my cabin. On the following day the captain 
D 4 joined 
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joined us^ and we we ijghed jtn chor^ and bade farewell to the shores 
of Bengal. The character of my new commander was naturally 
and almost necessarily^ the first object of my attention. How 
difierent from that of my friend Lambert ! The one was q;)en> . 
hospitable^ generoi^B, and friendly ; the oth^ prood^ morose, pas- 
sionate, and deceitful. But, as I went on board detenxdned to 
endeavour to please, I had a satisfimtion which few on Ixxogd ex- 
perienoed~that of not displeasing. My chief edbrt to keep the 
great man in good humour with me, consisted in a never-ceasing 
application to his private account books and papers ; but, what 
was more an object of particularity with him, was the manner ai 
my performing the^ duties of the table, where I sat at the head of 
no less than thirty persons, including passengers, ladies as well as 
gentlemen, Dutch prisoners of war, the first and second officers, 
and the doctor^ These dudes I found not easy, under an equi-* 
noetial aun, axiiid calls for fresh supply, and with no better in- 
strument than at blunt carving-knife. Even under these dreum- 
stances, the slightest symptom of petulance would not have re- 
oeivedc indulgence. Had I been older, I should have found my 
task easier ; but 1 had seen scarcely fifteen summers, although I 
itiigbt have passed for twenty-two. This part of my duty, in 
general the most annoying, once in a storm, off the Cape of Ck)od:^ 
l^pe, proved the source of serio-comical amusement. One day 
afrdinner,m a lurch of the ship, so heavy that not a soul on board 
expected she would ever right again, tl^ table (though lashed 
firmly to the deck), groaning with sea-pies, lobscous*, tureens, 
dishes and plates, suddenly gave way, throwing with a crash, 
the. whole company towards me, who was seated to leeward. 1 
had just time, and baf ely, to pop my head under the table, other- 
wise I should have suffered the pain either of half-strangulation, 
by the edge of the table catching my neck, or of being jammed 
against the ship's side, by the weight both of table and passengers. 

I have never yet been a voyage without seeing something new 
and eminently giand in the works either of nature or ^of art. Of 
the oljects worthy of attention in this voyage, three made a last- 
ing impression on my mind ; the first was, the tremendous s^ 
ToUing off the Cape of Oood Hope, in one of the most 
storms perhaps ever known« The sea off the Cape is proVerhial 
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* A kind of Irish stew, held in great estimation by sailors. 
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for the tcmde height to which it runs ; even to mariiiers itprores 
appalling, and to many roysgm fatal ; in mighty awful gnm* 
deur, and in fuiy> it surpasses all the seas on the face of the globe. 
The'stonn came on with a gentle sephyr off* the land^ whkdi in- 
creased to a horrid roaf of whirlwind^ accompaxved With continual 
flashes of lightning, vivid balls of fire darting around the vessdi, 
and bprsts of tremendous thunder: it continued during a 
whole week. The nights were horrible; the hoarse cry of 
the sailors' voices could scarcely be heard amidst the deafening 
roar of the foaming billow^ and the howling of the wind in 
terrifically violent intermitting gusts through the rigging. The 
sea, as seen by the flashes of lightning, appeared eager to 
swallow us up in destruction. At the dawn of day, what 
a subject for a poet ! what . a field for a masterly painter ! 
But no artist, however masterly, could do ju8ti(9^ a scene so 
awful ; nor pencil, nor language, convey to the mind ^ny the re- 
motest idea of its mighty grandeur. Truly does the Psalmist^ 
say— They that go down to the sea in ships, and occupy! 
their business in great waters ; these men eee the works^^ tfai^ 
Lord, and his wonders in the deep." The sea, terrific and 
dark as the clouds which covered it, rolled slowly onward, as if 
sure of destroying its victim ; and when the threatening billow 
reached us, destruction seemed inevitable. But no! the bark 
sinks not — she is burled up to the heavens on its bosom, and thb 
spectator sees beneath hijja a frightful and yawning gulf, into 
which he again sinks to be again home upward ! 

This was the grandeur of ^nature. The second was the gran- 
deur of art, as exhibited in His M^esty’s frigate the Loire, Cap- 
tain Brown, under whose convoy we were failing. In the At- 
lantic Ocean, one morning early, the Loire sailed dose alongside 
of us> The breeze was scarcely strong enough to ripple the wa- 
ters, and emitted a refreshing fragrance ; the frigate, as if con- 
scious of her superiority and imposing beauty, as she glided 
through her* native elem^t, vailed majestically side by si 3 e with 
us, a martial band on board her striking up in the best style : tiot 
01^ of us but felt a ^ow of exultation on beholding so fair a 
sample of England's pride ; not one but felt the love of country 
. stroDj^within him* But not a whis^r could be heard— u death** 
•stillness, interrupted only by the music, and the sighing of 
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tbo^ bx«e£e, reigned around^ while the minds and eyes of all were 
busily employed .on the unrivalled scene before them. Suddenly 
a signal from another ship of the fleets ios b, strange saily pro- 
duced an instantaneous change of scene ; swift as thought the 
Loire was crowded low and aloft'* with ^ ; in an instant she 
bore away from u s, and in less than an hour was a mere speck on 
the horizon^ in hot pursuit of the stranger. By one sh^ reap- 
peared^ overtook us^ fired a gun to leeward, and made signal— 
" Wab with America !** 

The third, was the glorious spectacle of the setting sun. For 
ten evenings together, during a period of from twenty to thirty 
minutes after the fiery .orb had withdrawn, the horizon presented 
such a rich variety of fantastic forms, and matchless colours, of 
azure gold*^ and spangles, vying, as it were, to surpass each other 
in delicacy and splendour— the whole too reflected upon the rip- 
pling ocean in the w^t — as to produce an eflect beyond descrip- 
tion magnificent and delightful, and which inspired all of us with 
admiratipti.— How grand !** all exclaimed ; and,** thought I, 

how^orthy of the'great Creator, who has given to the objects 
of nature the most agreeable forms and accessories, as well as the 
most important uses !** 

At the end of a few weeks 1 once more trod the land of my 
nativity : we arrived in the Downs towards evening, got under 
weigh early on the next ’ morning, and, with the assistance of a 
good sea-breeze> reached Gravesend on the pvening of the same day. 
Fully sensible of the importance of conciliating my uncle's esteem, 
and undej considerable anxiety, 1 bade adieu to all on board, and 
reached his counting-house, in London, at ten on the following 
morning. I was there informed that he was at his country seat, 
and would mH return to town until the morrow. I therefore 
went to my father’s, who had heard that I had left my ship„but 
as to what became of me he had no means of forming an idea. 

It Was a'bout five in the evening of a delightful May-day, when 
I readie^he lane which led down to his farm ; ^ 

# 

...What singular emotions fill 
Their bosoms who have been induced to toam ! 

With datteriiig doubts, if all be well or Ul— 

With love for many, and with fears for some | 

All feelings which overleap the years long lost, 

And bring our hearts back .to theix sUirt^ post** 
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In a field at the end of the lane^ a girl^ nnniilg a little child, 
which afterwards proved to be my only sister, turned ro\md to 
gaze on me ; while I, dressed in a blue jacket, with nankeen 
browsers, and carrying under my arm a bundle, containing four 
pieces of Bengal ban^nnoes (two intended for^y uncle Barron, 
and two for my father), walked on without interruption. The 
well-known gat^of the farm-yard opened at my touch — a solemn 
stHlness reigned around, not interrupted even by faithful Bob, the 
house-dog, whose large head, resting on his fme paws, in his fen- 
nel, seemed to recognize me as his paster's friend. I lifted the 
door-latch, and without ceremony walked into the parlour, where 
sat my father and mother at tea. My father, who did not know 
me, in consequence of the alteration which two years had made 
in my appearance, rose to inquire my business ; but my mother, 
pale and in a trembling voice, Exclaimed — It is he ! — ^it is my 
son 1** and hurrying across the room, I was in a moment locked in 
those arms which I then wished I had never left. 

Questions and answers f<dlowed each other so fast, it was a 
long time before I could collect any thing connected witfi my 
uncle's feelings towards me ; at last I understood that my inveterate 
enemy, the second officer, had traduced my chapter, by. every 
possibl e mo de, had misrepresented facts, and given to the follies 
or sallies of youth, the colour of determined vicidusness.—- " In 
short," said my father, he has succeeded in prejudicing yoiTr 
uncle so much against yo#i, that he is determined never to see you 
more ; indeed,” he continued, with one hand jdaced in his bosom, 
and a sigh which he tried in vain to suppress, your uncle and 
myself have unfortunately had a few misunderstandings of late ; 
and I fear we shall soon be obliged to quit tjic farm : but for you 
I feel more than for myself ; should he discard you, you will be 
destitute — I can give you nothing but my blessing ; you must 
therefore go to him, Naufragus,' to-morrow ; give him the ban- 
dannoes, since you bougljJ them for him, and ask his fo^veness 
for the past*; in . the mean ttmc, we will not let imaginary ills 
cloud the happineife of our present meeting. Come, Kate," sp%ak- 
iiig to my mother, let's have a bowl of punch ; and Naufragus 
shall relate all that has happened to him.” Then turning to me 
for your mother, she has aot had a dry eye since she 
*1ieatd that your ship had come home without you : and many an 

hour 
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himr of omictj have I had, I assure }rou.*' In Qatt of fate, mirth 
gad hiiynt y crowned our board, for Uiat evening, and not a angle 
coaid find admittance within, although all was very ftr firom 
well without* 

The next morning my father cheered my sprnt$ CTery 
means in his pow^> and when^ with the bandannoes under my 
arm, I bade him~'* Good day/ he said — Now, Naufragus, you 
are going to seel foigiveness for a fault ; bear that in mind, and, 
if possible, don't come away without it : God bless you ! and pros* 
per your undertaking." ^ 

At eleven o'clock I leai^ my node's counting-house, and be- 
bdd him standing at the further end of it, with his hack to the 
fire ; as soon as he recognized me, which he did almost as soon as 
I entered it, he turned instantly aside, and left the office, first 
commanding me, in a severe tone, to~" Begone ! and never pre- 
sume to approach his presence more/ Go I did — ^at heart punish- 
ed more by the severity of his manner, than the abandonment 
itself, sedotis as I knew it would prove to me in its consequences* 
In vaii^did I subsequently endeavour to soften his resentment, by 
lajdng before hinii in writing, the true state of things ; he was 
inqilacahle-— my letters were burned ; and from that period to this 
1 have never known the benefit even of his good word, much less 
of his asdstan^ 

•As for the bandannoes, I gave them to my father, conjuring 
him not to he Ipw-qsirited, and saying, t^at 1 should perhaps do 
better in the Indies, with the strangers' fostering aid, than at 
home, under the cold hand of relations. I added— Fret not for 
.m^ my dear father : the will of Providence is irrevocable, apd 
for the few days we hf ve to live, we must conform to it* All 
may yit he for our good, howevmr cruelly appearances may frown 
upon us*" 

In consequence of the excessive severity of punidiment with 
which parents, or natural protectors, visit^the errors of youth, how 
many a^ lost to their families fox* ever ; their faiSir prospects 
hligheed, and those promising talents nipped in the bud, which 
might otherwm have proved honoumble to themselves, and hc^ 
nefidal alike to their country and to mankind ! And here I 
the readex^s indulgence, whiL^I digress a little fifom my nanAive, . 
in order to offer a few considerations on the harddiip of my indi- * 

vidual 
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vidui^ case. It it not forme to sit in judgment bn taj own oon^ 
duct ; but even.granting I ccmimitted faults deseririiv of puniskJ* 
ment, still they were the faults of a youngs inezpetieneed boy^ 
cxnly fourteen years old. It will, I think, he admitted t^t a more 
cruel punishment, one more calculated to condemn me, for liih, to 
poverty, and to an abject dependence on strangers for my bread, 
could^ot have been inflicted ; and I leave the reader to judge 
whether my punishment was proportionate to my ofienee. Desti- 
tute, friendless, exposed to all the temptations of a seductive me- 
tropolis like London^ and surrounded (as I afterwards was) by 
chilling poverty and d espair, had I sought refuge in the grave, or 
in the haunts of infamy and vice — ^ha^j even breathed my last 
on a scafibld, it would have h^ no more than could naturally 
have been expected. That this has not been the case, I have cer- 
tainly not to thank my uncle Barron. It may perhaps be thou^t 
that he was not bound to do any thing at all for me; that 
indeed there are few undes who would have done so much ; and' 
that he was perfectly at liberty to withdraw his protectioli with- 
out si^jecting himse lf tq tj^ im^ta^ioi of injustice; bufP when 
it is considered, that he had known the family in happier days, 
when they rode in their carriages, and were respected for their 
virtues as well as for their riches ; that the exercise of his patnm- 
age was, from the almost unlimited extent of hisih^crest, as well 
as of his purse, no serious object to him ; and that he had, more- 
over, received, when he^nost needed it, a dowry tit' five thousand 
pounds with his wife, the case will appear, in the view of any 
unprejudiced person, widely different. 

In justice, however, to one who has treated meao ctuelly, I can- 
not suppress the fact, that to almost every other branch of the fa- 
mily, he has proved himself a benefactor, and especially to two of 
my junior brothers, whom ho^has sent to India as cadets; so that, 
however little 1 may personally have to thank him for, I can 
never harbour in my breast a less favourable feeling towa{^ hi"* 
than a sincare desire for his ftlture welfare. 

My first consideration was, how to procure a licence to profieed 
again to India. I had an aunt, who had frequently seen, at the 
table of her mother, that honourable gentleman, Mr. Inglis, a di- 
rector of the Honourable East India Qompany ; to him she applied 
f fSr i* Free Mariners* Indentures’* for me, and obtained thejsi : but 

I had 



I hiA still to overcome a difficulty before I received them; and 
arose from the drcumstance of my having deserted my dup : 
die highly favourable and flattering testimony, however, borne by 
the captain,in a written cerdflcate, as to my general conduct, rfnd to 
the rectitude of ijy moral character, overccyne this difficulty : and 
after taking a farewell of my parents, I sailed for India, but under 
the melancholy conviction that a storm, threatening destruction to 
my family and their little all, was ready to burst over their heads ; 
and without having any substantial grounds to hope that I should 
ever again see either them, or my native land. To those who have 
never seen their native land receding tlirough the growing wa- 
ters,*' on taking a long, and perhaps eternal farewell of it, I cannot 
but recommend the perusal of the following lines - 

“ I c^’t but say it is an awk^i^d 
To see one’s native land receding through 
The growing waters; it unmans one quite, 

Especially when life is lathcr new : 

I recollect Great Britain’s coasts look white, 

But almost every other country’s blue ; 

When gazing on them, mystilitd by «iistmce, 

We enter on dlir nautical existence.” 


I was now bound to the island of Ceylon, which was well known 
to the ancients, and is supposed to be the Taprobana of Ptolemy. 
It is famous for its rich pearl fishery * — the abundance of its gems 
and precious stones — ^its rich beds of cassia, and cinnamon trees, 
and for the grandeur, beauty, and variety of nature displayed in 
its scenery ; which very possibly may have given rise to the tra- 
dition so prevalent to this day among the natives, that it is the 
spot where^ the Garden of Eden originally stood. The narrow 
channel that separates it from the peninsula, bears name of 
Adam's Bridge and on the summit of a fountain, called 


" Adam's Peak,” they even prete^ to shew the print of Adam's 
foot 


On 

• TiSpearl fishery begins on thenorth-west %ore, about the wniddle of Febru- 
ary and continues about two months. The village of Condatchy is then crowded 
wim visittsrs of different countries, colours, casts, and occupations, who erect tents 
and huts, bazars and shops ; while the sea presents the enlivening scene of 
banning to the banks, or returning with the expected ri^es. Thc.divers are 
chiefly Christians or Musulmauns, who descend five or ten fathoms, and remain 
wider water about two minutes,'^ each bringing up ai|hundred oysters or ^Qore 
in a net. The yellow, or gold-coloured pearl, is mesf esteemed by the ifiMiv^ 
but that of a dull grey, or blackish hue, is most valuable. 
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On our arrival at Columbo the chief town of the Bn^iA 
possessions on the island^ we&undacountry tjf odpunaaded % 
a Captain Boss^ detail in port lEbr want oF an Amote 

fortunate opportunity could not possibly have present ' itwoBT : Wf 
*profiered services wer| accepted with avidity^ on A 
rupees, or ten pounA^a months with the use of the captaiifb 
and 1 left the Ix^iaman with the good wishes of the captaln> Oft- 
cers, and all the crew. This allowance (as my mere persmnd 
expences were but trifling) soon put me in a condition to save a 
little : our vessel was a coasting trader of Malabar^ and from con- 
stant communication with the natives of Goa, Cannanore, Man- 
galore, Tillichcry, Cochin, Quilon, and Anjengo, I at length 
ventured to turn my little savings to some account, by trading, at 
first in a small way, buyingon commission, and selling at a profit 
of frequently more than Sventy-five or one hundred per cent. 
This encouragement induced me to enlarge my system of traffic ; 
and as we made quick trips to Bombay, and from port to port, I 
found myself, to my infinite joy, at the end of eighteen months, 
possessed of nearly five thousand six hundred rupees (seven hundred 
pounds). My captain was equally successful on a larger scale. 
The vessel was principally his own ; but being too small for the 
increasing commerce on the coast, he resolved to sell her, build a 
large one at Cochin, and proceed from Ceylon to ^ the Mauritius 
with a profitable cargo of buflaloes and cocoa-nut oil.^ As 1 loved 
my captain as a brother, I had to lament that his quitting India for 
the Mauritius would compel me, in justice to my own interests, 
to leave him ; but it gave me pleasure to be able to afford him a 
proof of my regard, by a ready compliance with his wish, that I 
would not do so until the day of his departure from Ceylon. 

While my captain's ship was building, I availed myself of 
the short time, then at my disposal, to visit a civilian at Cali- 
cut, whose family was intimafe with my uncle, the captain, and 
who had been very attentive to me at his table in Bombay. Eu- 
ropean society, at the Briflsh settlements on the Malabar c9a$t, is 

• so 

^Columbo is a hwdsome town, and well fortified; the governor’s house, 
which consists but of one floor, is elegant The dimate is less sultry than fliat 
of Hin^ostan, being exposed on all sides to sea-breezes. 

’If. A vessel commanded by a European, but manned by natives, and trading in 
t&e Mian Seas. Country vessels, of a large size, make a voyage to England oc- 
casionally. 
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BO monotonous^ that a description of tli6 state of it at one^ may serve 
for a description of its state in the rest. 

The English at Calicut reside in bungalows of a capacious 
riae^ and well built : society here more resembles the unanimity of 
a family, than any thing else, the only residents being the 
civil, military, and naval officers of the Company ; and as they 
are all, in point of respectability, upon an equal footing, few or 
no discords arise among them. On my reaching Calicut, i found 
that my friend was on a visit at Bombay, and Mr. Price, then 
magistrate there, invited me to partake of the hospitalities of his 
house and table, until my Mend’s return. In the daytime, the 
members of our little society usually repaired to the habitation of 
Mr. VSr^**n, at present secretary to the Bombay government. In 
one room a few English ladies would charm the votaries of music 
with their performance on the harplfhd piano, the gentlemen ac« 
companying them on the flute, or bass viol ; while in an adjoining 
apartment, billiards were the amusement : in another room were 
newspapers and other periodical works, recently brought from 
Eunqie, with pamphlets, &c. for the literati; and wide verandahs 
affi)]^[ed a cheerful promenade. After all, the best treat was per- 
haps the rich vein of Mr. W****n*8 humour ; he possesses, besides 
those peculiar powers which are essential to the entertainment of 
a large company, a resplendent genius and a ready wit, and his 
.gnests are secure of a frank, open-hearted, generous welcome. 
In the evenings, 1 was favoured with the loan of a fine Arabian 
horse ; and a ball frequently conclude^d the day’s entertainment. 
Thus agreeably employed, I was sorry when a letter from my 
captain invited me to attend the launch of his ship, which was to 
take place immediately ; and especially sorry, my friend had 
not returned from Bombay. Of Mr. W****n I took an affection- 
ate leave, as also of the ladies and gentlemen of the settlement, 
but particularly of Mr. Price, Umb thinking bow soon he would 
be lost to his friends : a fortnight after 1 left him, a snaket, which 
had «%pt into his bed, bit him, apd hu survived bqjfc a few hours. 

I em- 

• A bungalow is a building peculiar to India. It containstbur or sU spacious 
voQuis, all on one floor, nsith back and front vezandahss the roof is thatched ;^and 
its external appearance is not unlike that of a large bam in England. It is built 
of brick, or pucka,** as the native tennis— sometimes of bamboos and matting 
alone ; and its piioeisabout fiiUen hundred rupees. . 

f These noxious reptiles throughout India prove a constant source of teribr 
and annoyance to die inliabitants, and their bite frequently produces fatal conse- 
quences. For further information on this subject, vide Index— Serpentt,^^ 
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t mbarked in a large canoe^ whicli> in three days atud nights, 
bore me in safety to Cochin, where my captain welcomed me with 
open arms. 

, Cochin belongs to the Dutch ; it stands on the northern point 
of a long tongue of l^d, nearly insulated, and bounded on |[he 
east by a creek of the sea, which receives several streams. TTie 
entraui^e to its Iflarbour is obstructed by a dangerous bar. It was 
formerly a place of considerable eminence, but of late years has 
fallen to decay. Little is done there at present, except in 
ship-building, to which purpose it is. admirably adapted, from the 
facility which it affords of procuring an abundant supply of good 
IMalabar teak timber, masts, and spars ; the copper sheets, nails, 
and iron-ware, are imported from Bombay. • 

What most attracts theiiiotice of a stranger is, the enormous 
size of the legs of the natives, from which circumstance, legs of 
a disproportionate size are, in India, called Cochin legs hun- 
dreds of poor wretches are seen here with legs swollen to so enor- 
mous a size, as more to resemble those of an elephant, than any 
thing human. The disease of which they are indicative and 
which is attributed, but improperly, to the impurity of the water, 
has never been known to affect Europeans. 

Our vessel was launched with due eclat, and named the 
Zephyr. We were honoured with the presence of the British 
Resident, Mr. Money, who, with the other civilians, the Bri- 
tish officers, and the Beauty" of the settlement, afterwards 
partook of a cold collation with us. The ladies of Cochin are 
fair and fascinating ; some of them extremely handsome ; : and 
most of them play the guitar with great taste and pathos ; they 
are fond of the English ; and on the occasion of a wedding, the 
settlement is enlivened by dancing and revelry for a week together. 
At this period (1813) thdl^ was at Cochin a female maniac, 
remarkable for personal beauty and symmetry of form, who fre- 
quently contrived to eludg, the vigilance of her keepers, apd fl.y 
into the woo^s, where she would disrobe herself, and roam about 
in a state of complete nudity. Slie^as so wary as seldom to &1- 
lo^ herself to be caught, anS towards evening, might be seen 
returning to her haunts with the fleetness of a deer. Occasion- 
all^^e would venture near the outskirts of the town, adorned 
frtntastically with flowers. When asked who fed hei;, she 

£ would 
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would reply — The snakes and lizards of the forest and, in 
general/ her answers were incoherent and nusplac^. , She was 
kidnapped, at an early age, from her parents at Goa, and sold to 
slavery, which misfortune was supposed to have been the cauje 
of her malady. ♦ Unfortunate maid ! let tus hope that an eter- 
-j nity of happiness awaits thee in a better world, to compensate 
* thy wretchedness in this ! . c. 

On our ship being rigged, and ready for sea, wc set sail for 
Ceylon, and in a few days, came to an anchor in a small bay to 
the east of Point de Galle, .called Beligaum, where we meant to 
harbour until the cargo of bullocks should be procured : — It was a 

“ — — , wild and breaker-beaten coast, 

With diffe above, and a broad sandy shore ; 

Guarded by shoals and rocks, as by a host, 

With here and there a creek, whosp aspect wore 
A better welcome to the tempest tossM ; 

And rarely ceas'd the haughty billows' roar. 

Save on the dead-long summer days, which make 
The outstretch’d ocean glitter like a lake.” 

Oil the summit of a mountain overlooking the bay, stood a 
vacant bungalow, of which, with the permission of the owner, 
who was at Galle, we took possession. An officer, who was to 
relieve me, having joined us, I here enjoyed, for three months, 
the pleasure of my esteemed captain's society, together with that 
of Captain Symes, a military officer, who was to take his passage to 
the Mauritius in the Zephyr. Every morning, on turning my 
waking eyes on the beams and rafters of our bungalow, 1 saw 
•serpents, of a large size, creeping and winding over and about 
them. At first I was horror-struck at the sight ; but after a time 
they had ceased to dierrify me, and at length became even familiar 
to the eye ; so that when I awoke, I used to look for them as objects 
of course, and learnt to distingui^ my visitants one from another, 
both by the diversity of their speckles, black and green, and by their 
size^ they twined round and round t]^e rafters and beams, but 1 
never knew one of them to fall upon or molest me. ^ Here also, as 
al Prince of Wales' Island, the trees and Bushes were illumined 
by swarms of fire-flies, which presented, on a dark night,,, the 
grandest sight imaginable. It was my custom to stroll with my 
friends through the paddy ^fluids in the interior, and admirc the 
verdvre of the country, and the majesty of the silent forest ; a^ild 

often 
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often lias the black scorpion^ two or three inches in length, turn- 
ed towards us his deadly' sting ; — and the wild elephant, the buf- 
falo, or sanguinary tiger, encroach on our path ; and here the 
boa, and other enormous serpents, fatal alike to man and beast, 
might be seen coiled beneath the bushes, wjitching eagerly for 
their prey. 

In €he afternbon, after the table-cloth had been removed, it 
was my delight to stroll among the villages alone, and observe the 
manners and customs of the people. One evening, a Cingalese 
priest, as I passed his humble habitation, built of bamboos, and 
covered with mats, encouraged me, by signs, to enter it. J rea- 
dily complied, and observed that every thing in’ the interior of 
the cot bore the marks of great simplicity and neatness. * His wife 
and daughter, a pretty Indian girl apparently about fourteen, 
were busied on a piece of cotton^wist ; and in one corner of the 
room were two slave-girls spinning. While the old man was 
giving me a draught of cocoa-nut milk, I could not but reverence 
his silvery hairs, which, with his staff, and long patriarchal 
beard, gave him the appearance of a man of God.” SurlBund- 
ing objects too disposed me to devotioniil feeling, and more than 
once I breathed a wish that, how'ever different might be the tenets 
of his faith from mine *, we should both at last meet in the etemah 
mansions of rest.’ I took leave of him with every demonstration 
of respect, regretting that our ignorance of each other’s language 
prevented our conversing, -t 

Often have I watched the Indian, seated at the door of his hut 
— approached him — offered him money ; he w^ould receive it, but 
with a vacant stare, and without emotion — no saul seemed to 
animate him ; he appeared^ wrapt in apathy, intent alone on the 
indulgence of indolence and ease. The women, on the contrary, 
are vivacious, and particularly Well made ; their walk is dignified 
and graceful, their hair is^long and glossy, their eyes large, black, 
and sparkling', and their fet^tures handsome. * 

A few days* previous to the Zephyr’s departure, two circum- 
£ 2 stanch 

* "Mie religion of Ceylon is the ancient worship of Boodh, who is reported to 
have been born there about one thousand years before the birtli of Christ His 
image ap]^rs with short and crisped hair, becfusc it is fabled that that effect 
produced by a golden sword with which he cut it The Cingalese 
are grossly superstitious, believing in sorcery, witches, &c. invoking supernatural 
agency, and using spells and enchantment. 
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stances occurred^ which I relate for the purpose of exhibiting^ by 
contrasty the blessings enjoyed by those who live in a country not 
subject to similar disasters. 

About a mile from our bungalow was a small rivulet, over 
which the trunk bf a tree had been placedf^for the convenience of 
foot-passengers; this rivulet had been crossed by our captain at 
four o’dock in the evening, and at half-past five*the villagers were 
aroused 1^ loud and piercing dirieks issuing from the spot : they 
quickly repaired to it, but too late — a tiger had seized a little 
girl, and had succeeded in escaping with her into the woods ; her 
own brother, a boy about nine years of age, being an eye-witness 
idf his raster’s tragical end. 

On another evening, loud voices were heard to proceed from 
the vills^, and torches seen- moving about in great numbers ; 
we repaired to the spot immediately, and foujid the cause 
of alarm to be a large serpent, which had been captured by the 
villagers in the act of seizing a young jackal, which the monster 
could nq^er sw allow nor di sgorge ; writhing in agony (the jackal 
at the same time rending the air with cries),, at last it fell under 
the swards of its captors. The serpent's body was of the thickness 
of that of an infant a few months old : its length i^venteen feet. 
The jackid died immediately on being released from its jaws. 

On the morning on which the Zephyr sailed, I repaired on board . 
^ to assist in getting her under weigh, and it was not till the ap- 
‘ pearance of the shores in distance ha^ warned me to return, that 
I bade my friends farewell, and made for the land in a canoe ; a 
palanquin and bearers, previously engaged, were in readiness to 
convey me to Point dC Galle. The journey was a delightful 
one; the country; in every direction, presented to view scenes 
of nature untamed by art, save here and there a few paddy- 
fields, and some straggling huts. Forest and glen— hill and 
dale— rivulet and torrent — ^the shady ^cocoa-tree, the palm, the 
talipot-tree, and stately tamarind-;-together with the gaudy 
plumage of the feathered tribe!— form a combination well cal- 
^lated to afiect the heart, and to raise the mind to an enviable 
state of admiration and delight. My pleasure, however^, was 
not unmixed With apprehension, that some unceremonious ti^, 
or bOSi would pounce upon us, .and in that case m^ chance 

r^'-'of 
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thorns water ; and a boat coming off, I went on .shore, to make 
the necessary arrangements to disembark my freight, leaving my 
vessel in charge of an active and intelligent Portuguese secunnie, 
who spoke a little English, and was a clever seaman* 

The difficulty and| not unfrequently, the danger of landing at 
Madras are great, from the tremendous surf, which, gathering 
strength as it approaches the beach, breaks, at the distance of a 
mile, and in boisterous weather, even a mile and a half, from the 
shore. Boats of a particular construction, .called masoolah-boats, 
are made expressly for this service ; the parts connecting the sides 
and bottom of which are sewed together with coir * yarn, not a 
nail being uJbd. They are thus well adapted to their purpose, 
yielding to the violent shocks which they receive, both at sea and 
on touching ground. They are each about fifteen feet long, and 
seven wide, and manned by six Indians and a steersman. No • 
sooner were we in the midst of the surf, than on looking behind, 

1 saw a tremendous sea advancing, rising to a height which as« 
tonished me, and gaining strength every moment : before us 
appearances were equally threatening. We were soon oi^ertaken 
by the wave behind, which lifted us up on its bosom to an im- 
mense height, roaring and sending us onward with the swiftness 
of lightning ; the Indians jabbering all the while, as if they were 
alarmed — YeaUhee, yeaUhee ! yeaUhee, yeaUhee ! t” This 
scene, terrific as it was, proved to the steersman but the scene T)f 
his vocation and ^e did not forget the reward in prospect, 
but asked for a box, or present. This was perhaps his policy ; 
he thought, that at such a moment, I could not refuse him. 
Another tremendous sea followed, lifting us up still higher, and 
impelling us forward with great velocity, uptil the fore part of the 
boat took the ground ; she then swiftly wheeled round on her 
beam-ends. Then it is that the danger is most imminent, for the 
next sea almost instantly striking the side -of the boat, per- 
haps upsets it, when it not unfrequently happens that one or 
two lives Are lost^ In our* case, the boat, when struck, turned 
very nearly over ; but being, though a young man, an old sailor, 

I held 

' ^ CSftir, so called, is th« husk of the cocoa-nut, which being cleaned, leaves 
Nothing but fibres, that are made into rope, Vhich is used as that of hemp, and 
in the dry season is little inferior. ^ 

f Words of encourag|]pent, similar to our-^^ hurrah !** 
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1 hejd oil by the w^atheJr-gunwale, until successive seas threw 
her high aiid dry”^ on the beach. Palanquins without number 
were ready to receive me, and stepping into one, I was in a few 
minutes at the Navy Hotel. 

Madras, as seen«from the sea, has an im|{psing, shewy appear- 
ance ; presenting a continued line of superb buildings, with a 
peristyle of many columns in front of the verandahs along the 
beach. In the rear of these buildings stands the ‘‘ Black Town," 
so called from its being the residence of the native population. 
The noble appearance of the houses fronting the beach is height- 
ened by a composition, made from sea-shells, and called ckunanij 
ivith which they are plastered. It is very diiralJlc, and when 
kept clean c and entire, rivals Parian marble itself, and gives to 
the colonades, and indeed to any building to which it is applied, a 
lustre which, reflected by the sun's rays, produces an effect 
splendid in the extreme- As to Black Town, it is nothing 
more than a mass of mean houses and huts, jumbled to- 
gether with most admired disorder:" an earthquake could 
scarceJjtproduce more chaotic confusion. The Government House 
is a handsome edifice, but not imposing in appearance ; nor will 
it bear a comparison with the Government House of Calcutta. It 
is situated about a mile and a half to the southward of Fort St. 
George. 

* The governor, the military officers, civilians, and merchants, 
reside in garden-houses, at a convenient distance from Black 
Town, whither they usually resort in the daytime, for the trans- 
action of public or private business. There the merchants havb 
their offices, and there, in large rooms built for the purpose, the 
^shopkeepers display to the best advantage their goods, both Eu- 
ropean and oriental. After the business of the day is terminated, 
usually about three o'clock, the merchants return to their gardens, 
dress, and before dinner take a ride on the carriage-roads, of which 
the pmcipal, called Mount-road, is the most frequented. ; The 
garden-houses of Madras, with thbir aocompanimefits, are, in 
point of elegance, taste, and jrural beauty, nearly as captivating 
as Garden Kcach, near Calcutta. « ^ 

Having been furnished by my agents in Calcutta with letters 
of introduction to Messrs. Ajbuthnot, i)e Monte, & Co. of^ 
dras, I was favoured by these gentlemen with invitations to dinner 

at 
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at their gardeii-honses, where qrery thing around me bote the 
marks of luxurious splendour and rare magnificence. My ex- 
perience here proved to me that nothing can exceed the gaiety of 
. Madras society. The fortress is separated from the town by an 
esplanade outside thfc gates : it stands on the«sea shore, and pre- 
sents six fronts towards the land. Its depdts of arms are spacious ; 
and, with a goOfl garrison, it is considered capable of holding out 
for a length of time against any army that could be brought 
against it- The accommodations for the military officers and sol- 
diers doing duty in Fort St. George are of a very superior des- 
cription. 

The business of entering my vessel at the custom-house, and 
making preparations for landing ray freight, being settled, 1 re- 
turned to the hotel. • No sooner was I seated in a spacious room, 
affording a pleasant prospect of Fort St. George, and of the espla- 
nade in front, than a bevy of dubashes * surrounded me, each 
eager that his services should be accepted. At the recommenda- 
tion of the master of the hotel, I selected one, named Koondar 
Gruar ; he was a tall stately personage, intensely black ; through 
his nose he wore a large gold ring; and his fingers were 
covered with massy rings of the same precious metal, some of them 
set with topazes, pearls, and emeralds. ' Of his mustachios, which 
were enormously large, he seemed not a little vain, for he was 
continually smoothing them upwards with his fore-finger and 
thumb. He commentedi in glowing termii, on the luxury of 
having the fingers jointed, the ears cleaned, and the nmls paired, 
before dinner ; and recommended me to undergo these operations, 
alleging that it was the custom, and very refreshing. Before I 
could well make a reply, an active little personage, also with a 
ring through his nose, began to pull my fingers, and made each of 
them crack to pretty quick time, and not without pain ; he then, 
without ceremony, laid hold of my head with’ his two hands, 
turned it round, introduced a small instrument into my ear, and 
cleaned it out, almost before t was ^iware What he was about; to 
the other, he did the same : when he had finished, he placed his 
thymb inside the ear, and on withdrawing it, contrived, by some 
manoeuvre, fo produce a noise not unlike the report of a pop-gun, 
and nearly as loud. Then, taking nyr cheeks* between his two 

hands. 
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bandit he suddenly twisted my neck over my right shoulder^ and 
with such quickness and violence, that I almost imagined a dislo- 
cation to have been produced, t had little time, however, , to 
consider, for the indefatigable operator twirled it round again,, 
just as expeditiously on the other side ; I vi^s about to testify my 
dislike to these operational, when, with a sudden jerk, he restored 
my head to its natural position ; and while I was doubting whe- * 
ther it was safe or not, he made a very low bow, holding out his 
hand for a bav (or present), Koondar Gruar and his attendants, 
all the while, standing by and looking on with great gravity. I 
told Koondar Gruar to give him five Janams*, but, skilful as he 
was, resolved never again to put myself under his hands. 

Anoth^ operator then made his appearance, having in one 
hand, an instrument for paring my nails, and in the other, a pair 
of qpormous tweezers ; but I immediately arrested his progress, 
by telling Koondar Gruar it was my intention to take that 
trouble upon myself and added, send all these attendants 
away — I want nobody at present but yourself.” On this, they 
were c?ll, with an important show of bustle on the part of my 
dubash, turned out of the room. Soon, however, they returned, 
alily, one by one, until the room, in a few minutes, was as full as 
ever. While I was asking Koondar Gruar if he could procure 
me any freight for Pondicherry and Ceylon, in came a man, 
bearing on his shoulders no less a personage than the celebrated 

Dumnakurk” a dwarf, standing hardl)%twenty-three inches high, 
but having a head as large as that of a grown up person. It ap- 
peared that he had many years before made a voyage to England, 
under the care of the captain of an Indiaman, who reaped a rich 
harvest by the exhibition of him ; but whether Dumnakurk him- 
self profited by the trip, I did not ascertain. On his return to 
his native country, the arrows of Cupid made great havock in the 
br^t of the little hero, who married the object of his affections, 
and in 1814, was the father of seven^n children, all of them 
grown up to perfect manhood. Hb danced before nte with infinite 
* gleQ and good humour, holding out his little hand, or rather fin, 
smging — " Dumnakurk, Dumnakurk, give Utile Dumnakurk,^ uptil, 
beckoning Koondar Gruar, I told him to give Dumnakurk twenty 
fanams. Scarcely had Dupinakurk mounted on the back ^f (as I 

undemtood*) 

^ Fanam, a silver coin, worth about twopence halfpenny. 
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understood) one of his sons, disappeared, than a juggler squatted 
himself down before me, and, without waiting for a signal to be- 
gin, first introduced into his mouth a sword, the blade of which 
was about twenty inches in length, and one broad, and thence up 
to the very hilt into hits stomach ; then drawing^ it out suddenly, 
threw it down at my feet. Of this, and bf other feats of leger- 
demain^ such as spitting fire, balancing by means of the mouth, 
throwing balls, &c. those who have seen the celebrated Ramo 
Samee*' in England, may form an idea ; but this juggler by far 
surpassed Ramo Samee in his concluding feat ; for he actually 
forced upwards, with apparent pain, and held in his two hands, 
at the distance of seven inches from his mouth, a gut, which after 
the lapse of a second or two, he replaced. I stood within two 
feet of him at the time, and was convinced that no deception 
could^ be resorted to. In this conviction I was afterwardS|^oh- 
firmed, by the testimony of many of my own countr3rmen, old 
sojourners in India, who assured me it was a feat which had be- 
come very common with jugglers, but which was discredited 
by medical men in England, and even in India, until, late, 
ocular demonstration compelled the latter to admit as a fact, what 
had before appeared to them altogether impracticable, and un- 
worthy of belief. This exquisite treat, however meritorious it 
might appear in the eyes of the surrounding natives, produced a 
qualmish sensation on my stomach ; so telling Koondar Gruar to * 
give the juggler five fans^s, I dismissed him, once more order- 
ing the room to be cleared. My order was apparently obeyed 
with alacrity, and I was about to congratulate myself on having 
got rid of these officious visitants, when, on looking round, I saw 
one man still remaining, and (as he supposed) artfully concealed 
behind a screen. On inquiring his business, he produced from 
beneath his vest a small box, in which was a black scorpion of 
an enormous size ; he next called my attention to a stone of about 
the size and shape of a kidney bean, eulogizing its virtue, as 
capable of extracting the deadly venom of the reptile s sting ; 
and to convince me of the truth of his assertion, permitted the 
sco^ion to sting his fbre finger, which bled profusely, and imme- 
diately swelled. The stone, on being applied to the wound, stuck 
on for iiie space of a minute, and then ^fell off, exhibiting a green 
HSfifk ^bout the spojt which had been in contact with the wound, 
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and leaving the finger apparently healed : him I dismissed with 
a present of three fanams* A gentle knocking at the door now 
drew my attention to a new intrusion. A man, with a basket 
fiiJl of dancing serpents/* of a large and rare kind, sought ad- 
mittance ; but my patience being exhausted, I positively forbad 
bis entrance, telling Komndar Gruar that I came to his country 
not in pursuit of curiosities or pleasure, but on Jbusiness. ^ Ah, 
master,*’ he replied, I know you white man all got clever 
head : no think pleasure, think more high j” 

All the freight I had on board for Madras was soon landed ; 
and I was happy when Koondar Gruar assured me he could pro- 
cure plenty for Pondicherry. I was aware that a fortune was to 
be made,, if at all, by extraordinary exertion and activity, and by 
these alone. Day after day, therefore, myself, my dubash, and 
my q‘ew, were indefatigably engaged in landing and shipping 
cargo; and during my stay at Madras, but few hours were de- 
voted to the indulgence of ease, or of other pleasure than duty. 
The means which I possessed of enjoying many happy hours, were 
ampl^^from the circumstance of my having become acquainted 
Vpth some of my fellow-countrymen, whose friendship and agree- 
able society have, to this day, left an indelible impression on my 
heart. Our acquaintance began thus : — ^in the hotel was a bUliard- 
table, at which, on my entering the room, I found two gentlemen 
• busily engaged, — ^the one, a distinguished German merchant, named 
Endtdeld, just arrived from Padang, gn the West Coast of Su- 
matra, and who was then on his way to Bengal, to conduct two 
of his daughters home from boarding-school ; and the other, a 
Captain Harcourt, commanding a brig. A young lieutenant of 
the army, named ^wers, and two lieutenants of the navy, whom 
I afterwards found to be brothers, were standing round the table, 
taking great interest in the game. Englishmen, in a foreign 
country, need no better introduction to each other, than that of 
moving in the same sphere of society ; so that we all soon became 
acquainted : bottled ale (esteemed a ^reat luxury^ in the East) 
circulated with rapidity, and an acquaintance, in England, of 
twenty years standing, could scarcely have made us better friends. 

Endtfield was a man of about forty-five years of age, apparently 
of a serious turn of mind, and of deep refiection, of which quali- 
ties, indeed, his countenance bore indications. He was fbnll.Qf 

conversing 
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conversing on matters of religion ; and possessed^ to all appear- 
ances, a warm heart and amiable feelings. Bowers and Harcourt, 
on the contrary, were young and gay, and full of spirits, each pos- 
tjessing a ready and agreeable wit : the two sailors, whose names 
were John and Hichald Burjen, were dashing •lieutenants, fresh 
from ship-board, and ready for any enterprise whaftever, whether 
offering a chance fun, or of danger ; the elder brother however 
exhibited on his brow the evidences of a cast of reflection, which 
occasionally interfering with the display of his naturally convivial 
disposition, would relieve itself with a sigh. With these friends 
I enjoyed, whenever the duties of my vessel afforded me an oppor- 
tunity, some happy and delightful hours. I esteemed them all,^ 
but especially the two brothers : there was a sympathy of soul 
among us, on all subjects connected with thought and sentiment. 
Often would we walk together, arm in arm, on the sandy beaiih of 
Malabar, while the silvery moon lit our footsteps — the balmy 
sweets of a verdant country, wafted in odoriferous and gentle gales, 
enchanted our senses; — ^and the hollow roarings of the surge height- 
ened the pleasing grandeur of the scene, and inspired in our^reasts 
a sensation pleasingly awful and sublime. Then would we talk 
of our native land — of those most dear to us in it ; and still add 
another hope to thousands, that a time would come when we 
should there all meet happily once again. The expanse of ocean 
— the blue arched firmament, cloudless and adorned with stars and * 
brilliant constellations — the surrounding country, teeming with 
objects new to us, and the race who inherit it, would also be our 
themes, until our thoughts rose to the munificent Creator of the ^ 
whole ! — the Incomprehensible ! expression then failed, and we 
would conclude our walk, absorbed in profound and silent ad- 
miration. Thrice happy hours I never to be obliterated from my 
memory : the recollection of them, even to this day, afibrds me 
relief whenever I am sad ! 

These gentlemen and mjrself having received from a Portugyese 
merchant, of the name of Rutteh, invitations to his . garden-house, 
situated about four or five miles from Madras, it was agreed, that 
wit!|j him we should take a farewell dinner, previously to my de- 
parture. To this excellent man I had delivered some freight from 
Calcutt^, and he was good enough to sh^w me every possible atten- 
tten during my stay at Madras. On the evening agreed upon, we 
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tliree gigs to be in readiness for us by five o'clock ; anditi 
about balf an hour, we started ; but our journey thither and back 
was replete with disasters. In the first pkce^ Mr. Endtfield, who 
drove Captain Harcourt^ could not make his horse proceed a singly 
step; the application of the whip only cauil^the obstinate animal 
to retrograde. * A fresh Ubrse was procured^ which evinced as eager a 
desire to run away> as the other had shown an indfnation notio go at 
alL These difficulties were scarcely surmounted^ when Bowers had 
the mortification to discover, that his dress regimental coat (which, 
by the way, was a new one) was soiled nearly all over with lamp 
blacky with which the inside of the gig was very liberally daubed : 
and almost at the same time, the gig in which the two lieutenants 
were going at a pretty quick rate, or, as they termed it, before 
the wind suddenly stopped, the eldest bawling out— A~hoy 
there! — Pve sprung a leak, d* ye see;'* and true enough, one of the 
springs had given way, and thrown the body of the gig into a 
transverse position : they however galloped on, saying — Never 
mindi its only a lurch to leeward, that’s all !” to the surprise of 
the p*csers-by, who enjoyed the accident, believing it to be an in- 
tentional freak of the two sailors. 

Mr. Rutter welcomed us with great cordiality, and conducted 
us into the hall — a noble room, the fioor of which was inlaid with 
marble. Folding doors were now opened, and under a scarlet vel- 
* vet canopy, richly embroidered with gold, sat two lovely daughters 
of our host. The eldest was an oriental beauty, and received us 
gracefully, while a pair of large black eyes sparkled a welcome. 
The youngest was equally handsome — ^in the judgment of the 
youngest sailor, more so ; at all events, the syren succeeded in 
implanting in his Ivreast a first-sight love," whicfi, I have heard 
him say, he never could entirely forget." Other folding doors 
were next thrown open, and a table sumptuously laid invited us 
to be seated. The soup was mulligatawny, a favourite dish at 
Madras, whose inhabitants have the r^utation of excelling in the 
making of it : it is a rich curry Sbup, highly seasoned, and very 
delicious. Ham and turkey, rice, and curries of all sorts, pasties, 
and abundance of champagne and claret, were the fare, i^fter 
, dinner 

• This i^rase, as applied toQand-travelling, is in a fur way of becominf a|g- 
propiiate : 1 allude to the recent invention of piopdlbg carriages through a 
tmuud by means of atmospheric pressure. 
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dinner We retired to an adjoining apartment^ where the young la^ 
dies favoured us with dulcet strains from the piiaiioi in a style 
reflecting much credit on their taste and execution! An iincere« 
Uionious dance in the hall concluded the entertainment ; and at 
four in the morning, ^e mounted our vehicles id high glee^ under 
a favourable impress!^ of the hospitality of our kind host and his 
two charming dafighters. In me^ however, high spirits were suo 
ceeded by busy thought on the' happy moments which had sped ; 
and whether it was reflection or champagne, or both, that made 
me over-wise, I adopted the conviction that the stump of a tree 
was a shadow, and this notable ^^ error in judgment” hurled my- 
self and Bowers in an instant to the opposite side of the road, and 
there left us sprawling. In a little time, with the assistance of 
our fellow-travellers, who were laughing and joking all the while, 
we were ready to start afresh, fortunately without having receiv- 
ed any injury. 

The following day, every thing being ready for sea, Koondar 
Gruar attended me to make his farewell salam. On my taking 
leave of Endtfield, he shook me cordially by the hand, desinffg me, 
if ever I needed his assistance, to write to him at Padang, and to 
be assured that I should not find myself neglected. Bowers, Har- 
court, and the two brothers, accompanied me to the beach ; and 
with exchanged expressions of hope that we should meet again in ^ 
some q^uarter of the globe or other, I crossed the formidable surf, 
reached my vessel, and sef sail for Pondicherry the same evening. 

The north-east monsoon wafted us pleasantly to the southward. 
The next day, a remarkable tuft of trees, celebrated as a landmark, 
apprised ua that we were approaching Pondicherry. We stood 
under easy sail during the night, and on thd following morning 
came to an anchor in Pondicherry Roads. 

Pondicherry was at that period in the possession of the Eng- 
lish ; but it has since been restored to the French ; it is a small 
town, whither the Englisl^militaiy officers, and civilians, occasion- 
ally resort for the benefit of a change of air, and for relaxation 
from their several duties. No place in India has stronger attrac- 
tiqps for visitors’^ than Pondicheny. A company of French ama- 
teur musicians regaled the inhabitants with music on the Espla- 
nade, in the open air, from eight tO| ten, usually on moonlight 
eights. Private edneerts, masquerades, dances, and card-parties, 
s F 3 ^ collected 
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coUected together the votaries of pleasure^ that is^ with few 
ceptions^ all the inhabitants of this charming settlement ; but 
what> more than any thing else^ attracts the notice and admiration 
of strangers, is, the transcendent beauty of the female portion oS 
those of the Eurc^an inhabitants who aref descendants of French 
families. Their compldsion is a happy embination of the lily 
and the rose ; the graceful ease and unafiected* freedom of their 
manners in the drawing-room, are as captivating as their move- 
ments at the ball ; and the elegant simplicity and neatness of 
their dress, exhibit a chasteness of taste peculiar to themselves* 
More English have chosen partners for life from among the 
ladies of Pondicherry, than from those of any other settlement 
of the same extent in India ; and every match, at least on the 
part of the gentleman, is truly a love-match for the girls 
have no treasure but their charms. 

The cargo I had on board was consigned to a celebrated mili- 
tary officer, who had been one of the first to mount the breach at 
the storming of Seringapatam, and had there received a severe 
wounid? In his declining years, he retired from the toils of his 
profession to Pondicherry ; and in the endearments of his lovely 
partner, sought that repose and happiness to which, in early life, 
the duties and dangers of his profession had made him a stran- 
ger. He now concerned himself with little else than mercantile 
pursuits on a small scale, and with those, more with the view of 
employing his active and comprehensive mind, than with that 
of profit. To him the old and young would repair, to seek the 
benefit of his counsel in time of doubt or trouble; and at his 
house I found a happy home during my stay at Pondicherry. 
There, the beauty and fashion of the settlement assembled twice 
or thrice a-week, either at a dance, a card-party, or a supper ; 
and there it was I beheld the lovely girl/ the tumour of whose 
charms had already resounded from one end of the peninsula of 
l^dia to another*. Though descended from poor parents, her 
hand, I was informed, had been sought in vain*- by collectors, 
colonels, and even generals : her obdurate heart either could not, 
or would not^ receive the soft impression, and ^he remamed 
single, making fresh conquests almost daily. this period she 
was just eighteen^ with ^form combining symmetry with all the 
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Other graces which are desirable in woman ; her complexion was 
like the lily, delicately fair, and with the lily would have home 
comparison ; while the rose bloomed on her cheek. Her hair, 
black and glossy, curled in all the sportive luxuriance of exceU 
ling nature, over her^finely-tumed neck and ^oulders ; her ex- 
panded forehead, silken eyelashes, arched eyebrows, and coral 
lips, lyere perfeation ; but her eyes ! who shall describe them ? 
the soul itself spoke through them ; and her angelic countenance, 
animated, open, and free from the least taint of pride or affec- 
tation, would have persuaded one that she could love, and that 
in this respect report belied her. The danger of holding converse 
with charms like hers, soon became apparent ; yet the attempt 
was often made to impress her heart with that feeling jvhich she 
seemed so eminently formed by nature to inspire in the breasts of 
others ; but she was found to be cold and unsusceptible, and the 
lover sighing, fled her presence. Yet was she not a coquet ; she 
never aimed at conquest. Often, as I gazed, delighted, on her 
beautiful features, did I express to her a hope, that she would 
make some one of her numerous admirers happy ; and to sti^figthen 
my plea, frequently placed before her the following lines, the 
meaning ^of which her progress in the English language enabled 
her perfectly to comprehend : — 

Nay, lady, 

Thou’lt be the cruellest she alive. 

To lead all these graces to the grave, 

And leave the v/orfe no copy.” 

By the latest accounts from India, 1 am informed that she still 
adheres to her preference of celibacy to the married life. 

Under the roof of my worthy host I also §^w the lovely Made- 
moiselle . giie was then in deep mental distress*; and 

it is in that state that beauty frequently assumes her loveliest 
features. An English lieutenant of dragoons, in person elegant, 
and of superior manners, addressed her with all the ardour of a 
respectful and sincere love : idie loved him in return, and, a stran* 
ger to deceit, ingenuously told him so, little suspecting that a 
heart devoid of every principle of honour — a soul enamoured of 
depravity, could lie concealed under the mask of so fair an exte- 
rior. i'he wedding-day was fixed ; the unsuspecting girl, siir- 
coflndied by doting .parents and bdovid friends, was hailed, in 
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th^n was her young and inexperienced heart ! but^ alas ! how 
soon was she doomed to taste the bitter cup of wo, withheld from 
her only by the intervening lapse of a few fleeting hours ! Her 
lover, unaccustomed to control his violent and impetuous pas- 
sions, marked her as his own, from the (moment when he first 
saw her, and determine^, to possess her, even at the price of mar- 
riage, and of her ruin : he well knew his debts ^ere overwhelm- 
ing, and his creditors importunate— he knew that the inevitable 
consequence of his marriage would be, to be dragged from the 
bridal bed, to a gaol ; and that the charms of his victim were her 
only portion : still did he persevere, and had the art to conceal 
from her poor and aged parents, not only the darling propensities 
of his soul— gaming, extravagance, and debauchery, but also 
the actual state of his circumstances, and the hopelessness of his 
prospects. The storm at length burst, and, as if in pity to the 
victim, spared her the greater evil — on the very morning of the 
intended nuptials, he was arrested, and his real character exposed 
by his creditors. Covered with confusion, obloquy, and shame, 
he wa|^ thrown into prison, and there left to brood over the con- 
sequences of his criminality and cruelty. 

By the prompt assistance which I received from my friendly 
host, who, through his influence with the master-attendant, pro- 
cured me an extra supply of cargo-boats, I was soon enabled to 
^effect my lading ; but not satisfied with this, he generously took 
a warmer interest in my affairs, and I tljps succeeded in securing a 
rich freight from Columbo (whither I was next bound) to the 
Mauritius ; and on my return, another from Tappanooly, on the 
west coast of Sumatra, for Bengal. These advantages were great, 
and could not have been obtained without the intervention of so 
distinguished and respected an individual as my friend. 

Jt was one Sunday morning, and the hour eleven, when in 
England the church-bells are summoning to public worship, that 
pn my way to the house of a French merchant, for the purpose 
of settling about the freight, we called on the honourable Mrs. 

T the widow of a French officer, and made our bow to a 

large party engaged at cards — a custom usual .with the French 
on Sundays. J had not much time to reflect on t^e scene beiore 
me, when a very sweet girl, the eldest daughter of the hostess, 
approached me, and with that solicitude fpr the comfoi^ 
convenience of visitors, for which the fair of Pondicherry are 

distinguished. 
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distinguished, seated heiflself hy my side, close to a small table 
apart from the rest of the company. Her aubuhi hair hung in 
ringlets over her fair bosom, and a pair of soft blue eyes, expressive 
of a desire to please, effected their object completely ; so that in 
three minutes we becAne as well acquainted ,and familiar as if 
we had been intimate for as many yearn. Her pronunciation of 
the Epglish . language was imperfect ; but with great good-na- 
ture, spreading the cards before us, she said — Now look at 
me.” — Oh, that I certainly will I do mean Qaughing] 
you must not any more look at de cards.” — No : I will, with 
your permission, look at you in preference.” — Very well — as 
you please. Now tink of one card.” — I have.” — But yOu 
must not tell me what you tink ontill I ask.” — " Oh no.”— 

Well den, I must tink of one also.” After considering, she 
shuffled th& cards — Now,” she resumed, You must tell 
me de card you tink of.” — The queen of hearts** — De queen 
of hearts ! how strange ! de very card dat I did tink of too !” 

What there was in the mention of queen of hearts” to bring 
into her beauteous neck and cheeks the vermilion which ^spread 
like a mantle o*er her,” those who are better versed than myself 
in the secret impulses of the heart, may possibly form an idea; 
I was that instant summoned to depart, which I did reluctantly, 
never having before, in so short a space of time, been a party to 
^ friendship so apparently mutual. I pressed her delicate hand: 
at parting, and could no^dre dispel a sudden tremor of delight 
which then came over me, than I could control the course of the 
planets ; and to this day the queen of hear^” never fails to 
whisper to my memory the charms of the lovely Miss T . 

No sooner was I ushered, by my friend, jnto the presence of 
the merchant, than he exclaimed — Ah, be Ga ! what hdve we 
got here? dis be one vary young capitain indeed!” Having 
seated ourselves at a table, on which were pen, ink, and paper, 
he satisfied himself on certain necessary partici^rs, and drew 
out agreements respecting freight, which were mutually signed 
and sealed. In a few days afterwards I set sail for Columbo, 
parting from my friend with deep regret ; and not without waft- 
ing, in many a sigh, 'an adieu to the fair inhabitants — a tribute, 
1 may add, exacted from the breast of every Englishman on 
#]^v^g Pondicherny. * 


So 
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8o ftr my meet, as captain and owner, had been both successful, 
and replete with £Eur promises ; even the winds seemed to encon- 
mge my hopes. Unmolested by a shower of rain, or by a doud in 
the heavens, we sailed nearly round the spicy island of ^ylon, de- 
listed at the variegated aspect of its shores. Off Tz^comalay, 
Beligaum, and Point de CJalle, a canoe, laden with the plainlain, the 
melon, the pine-apple, the quince, the luscious jaok, the max^go, the 
sweet date, anil green cocoa, would be frequently seen approach- 
ing ; and having reached us, it emptied its freight on our deck. 
At length, we came within sight of Columbo. was just about 
the setting of the sun when the dag-staff appeared in sight. A 
dangerous rock, called the Drunken Sailor” threatening us, 
in a hollow voice, with destruction among its breakers, was about 
a inile to leeward of us. From the land came a gentle swell, and 
a light air, which but just set the calm bosom of tfie glittering 
sea in motion, while the refreshing fragrance around, lulled the 
mind into a state of luxurious ease and enjoyment. We came to 
an anchor in the roadstead precisely at eight o'clock, and after 
8quarii\g the yards, and setting the watch, retired to rest. 

At Columbo, my extreme youth, together with the circum- 
stances of my having a command, and being owner, not only at- 
tracted attention, but procured me many friends, the benefit of 
whose assistance and advice, affording me greater facilities than I 
could otherwise have had in the landing and shipping of cargo, I 
enjoyed to a considerable extent. Thq cargo 1 now received on 
board was cocoa-nut oil, for the Isle of France; and in three 
weeks I was ready for sea. I set sail, in the height of the spirit of 
enterprise, calculating my gains daily ; and, in the midst of my sub- 
sequent successes, 1 s^l but flattered myself that 1 had gained pos- 
sessioxrof the philosopher's stone. On thb lowest estimate which I 
could correctly make, I calculated that, on my return to Calcutta, 
which I concluded would be in about six months from this period, 

1 should be worth six thousand pounds, which would justify me in 
the ambition of aspiring to the command of a large «hip. Thus, 
from day to day, was my head incessantly at work, and my atten- 
tion divided between the present responsibility and the fortune in 
prospect. Castle-building" indeed was a science which 1 studied 
indefatigably ; and, imagining that 1 saw the end from the begin- 
ning, 1 tit once wrote to my father, requesting him to send my • 
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tfaer Jphn> to India* engaging to ensure liim ike opportunity o( 
making, with the aid of industry and prudence^ uripid fortune. I 
had afterwards reason to regret my precipitancy; but it was a 
matter of ^nsolatipn to me^ that the measure had its source* alone 
in brotherly love and ^ood intention. 

Hitbefto my navi^tion had been either in sight of ^ land* or 
witbii^ a few miles of it ; now I was to hid farewell to the coast* 
and explore the wide waters of the Indian Ocemi. Our approach 
to the equinoctial* whose gales not unfirequently devote the ma-* 
riner and his bark to the unfathomable deep* was marked by the 
usu^ circumstances an occasional shower; — shoals of dying* 
fishes, which ever and anon met* on our deck* that fate with 
which some natural enemy had threatened them in another shape ;~ 
albicores* darting onward under each quarter ; and the dolphin* 
which* having for a short time sported glibly by our side* 
seized the deadly bait* and being dragged on board* and sus- 
pended on a shroud* would in its agony* exhibit its matchless 
varying hues: the voracious shark too* turning on his hack* 
would seize the piece of tempting fiesh* and pursue his vjgy until 
the galling iron arrested his progress; — he tries to fly* and tor- 
tured with pain and rage* covers the sea with foanr; but the 
attempt is vain ; in a short time his huge* unseemly carcase lies 
extended on our deck — in vain his powerful tail lashes it-— in vain 
he opens wide his enormous jaws* lined with quadruple rows of 
piercing teeth* which h^ gnashes in agony; the wary seaman* 
hatchet in hand* and with muscular arm* after repeated blows* 
severs the head from the body, and leaves it* in its gore* on the 
deck. 

Feeling the weight of the responsibility attached to my 
command less severely ’•at sea than when sailing along the 
Coromandel Coast* I was the more disposed* during my leisure 
hours* to indulge in roy favourite pursuit of reading. The 
German flute was another source of amusement^ My table being 
amply supplied with m&ttom and poultry* hams* wines* and 
liqueurs* how often would I inwardly rejoice* when 1 compared 
my own success* and happy state* with the condition of others I 
nay* I almost imagined that the loud complaints of poverty and 
misfortune were the outcry of the idle and dissolute alone ; and 
#c^e^ to the conclusion* that.no art ccAild be more easily acquired 
than that of becoming rich. • 


Once 



Once every month, on the first night of the new moon, the 
lascars, conformably to their custom, approached me, one by one, 
to make their obeisance, invoking, at the same time, the protec- 
tion of the prophet Mahommed for the next month, and thanking 
him for the blessings of the last. During file evenings, the Por- 
tuguese would, oft, in tjie waist, beguile the hours with a song, 
and cheering chorus, while the lascars pursued their several avo- 
cations by themselves. Few ships’ companies were happier than 
mine — ^few commanders more willingly obeyed. 

Six weeks after our departure from Ceylon, we made the lati- 
tude of the Isle of France, being, according to my calculation, 
distant from it about one hundred and twenty miles, due East. 
In two dajs and nights we ran down not less than three hundred 
and fifty miles of longitude, but without seeing land. After a 
time, one of the secunnies announced Land in sight !” but, on 
going aloft, I found the supposed land to be but a cloud, 
which, in a few minutes, disappeared altogether. About two 
p. m. however, I saw, as I thought, land from the deck, bearing 
the sh^ne of three black, sloping hillocks ; but this too proved a 
deception, and, like the former, vanished from our sight, first 
altering its shape, and assuming the appearance of a castle, then 
that of a black mountain; during the night my anxiety was 
considerable. With a favourable breeze, we stood on, under 
easy sail, until half-past four a, m. when our hopes were revived 
by the appearance, at dawn of day (five o’clock), of something 
which, from the deck indeed, was hardly to be distinguished from 
a cloud, so inuch did it resemble one, but which I was, on going 
aloft, convinced, from the distinctness of its form rising from 
the glittering sea, was not the shadow, but the substance. By 
ten o’clock we reached the north-east point of land, and sailed 
close in shore, in order to reach Port Louis. The blue water 
near the shore was so remarkably clear, that we could plainly 
perceive the bottom, at the depth of fifteen fathoms, or ninety 
^ feet, to appearance not more than^ou/; thus were«the secrets of 
the deep unfolded to our admiring view ; — large beds, or rather 
forests of coral, red and white, the grotesque branches of which 
extended for miles, and among them, fishes unknown in Europe, 
and of various sizes and hues, swimming in sportive gambols. 
We were now sailing rodnd perhaps the sweetest island^, tlfet*- 
rears dts head above the waters of the globe. The fragrance, 
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wafted in soft breezes from the land^ was delightful ; here and 
there, a cottage near the sea beach, greeted our sight, adorning a 
fairy scene, in which a luxuriant verdure, and trees of great size 
jind beauty, were con^icuous ; not a canoe, nor a human being, 
could we see ; all was still, and silent as the tomb. It was a 
scene of such beauty and repose, as almoftt to persuade me that I 
waa favoured wtth an unearthly vision. 

At two o'clock the town of Port Louis appeared in sight ; 
and shortly after a pilot came on board, who brought us to. an 
anchor in the inner harbour. At four, I reached the Hote| 
Anglais,” not without congratulating myself on having, without 
the assistance of European skill, navigated my bark thou- 
sands of miles, and brought her safe into port. I lost no time 
in making preparations for the landing of my freight, which, in 
a few days, I commenced under the encouraging and cheering 
prospect of a speedy termination. 

Port Louis, the capital, is a pleasant, clean town, situated 
partly on a plain, partly on the declivity of a mountain, called Le 
Pouce, which towers in its rear, and above which rises fffe lofty 
peak of Peter Botre,” two thousand five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. The Government-house faces the landing-place. 
It is, however, the beauty of the country which forms the prin- 
cipal charm : if the shores of the Isle of France, as seen' from the 
deck of a vessel, are inviting, how enchanting and lovely is its 
interior scenery ! The ifiral Arcadian cottages of the planters, 
the neat huts of the slaves, the rich verdure, the hills, dales, 
rivulets, mountains, and glens, ornamented by stately trees, the 
tamarind, the mango, the cocoa, and others, combined too in a 
manner peculiarly diversified, wild, and luxuriant, inspire the 
stranger with wonder, rapture, and delight. In this paradise, 
even the slave appears to forget his real condition. Often as he 
proceeded to his daily labour, have I heard him carol his song 

of content and happiness*. Dear country ! where* were spent 

• • 

some 

* In making this remark, the author does not mean to convey the remotest 
ides of the general condition of the slave ; that condition is not better than that 
of the slflkve of any other country. His happiness, even when at leisure to con- 
template the rural scenery of this delightful idand, is but apparent, and on the 
^nyface. Of the immec|^te effects,# and the tAidency of slavery, even under its 
best, Aat is, its most deceptive aspect, the author’s opinion remains unchanged. 
See Index— Slavery'' 
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of the happiest of my youthful days> wWch iled^ too soon 

a^y. 

Behind Port Louis is a wide plain^ called the Champ de 
Mars/' there the band of the English regiment played eTery 
Sunday evenings afor three or four hours^ aiid there> hundreds 
of girls^ in nature's most|alluring charm^ dazzling Beauty, at* 
tended by her Graces,” were seen in the enjoyment of conscious 
happiness, gay, yet preserving an amiable decorum of manner, 
which, though heightening their attractions, was, in fact, not the 
weakest of their safeguards. The island indeed is the Island of 
Caljpso ; and should another Telemachus be wrecked on its shores, 
his Mentor, though he might, and probably would, have to 
regret his entanglement in the snares of love, would have no 
cause to fear his falling a prey to vice. But though the island of 
love, it is the island of misfortune. Subsequently to the author's 
arrival in 1814, Port Louis lost two-thirds of its houses by fire; 
and recently (1824), a severe hurricane caused serious damage 
to the crops, and ruined many of the inhabitants ; but if any 
thing he wanting to entitle it to these distinctions, the pathetic 
history of Paul and Virginia will supply the defect ; and although 
from the circumstance of its being generally known, the reader 
may think that a mere reference to it would have be^n sufficient, 
I cannot resist the temptation to sketch a brief outline of it, trust* 
ing for his indulgence to its authenticity and interesting nature. 

Monsieur de la Tour, a native of Normandy, arrived on the 
island in 1726, bringing with him a young and beautiful wife, 
whom he had married without fortune, and in opposition to the 
will of her relations. A short time after his arrival, he em- 
barked for Madagascar, to purchase a few slaves, leaving his wife 
to await his return, and there fell a victim to the pestilential 
fever. No sooner did the intelligence of his decease reach the 
Isle of France, than his effects were seized (probably for debt), 
and his widow, who was pregnant, found herself left destitute in 
a strange country, with no other eSrthly support thdn one female 
negro slave, named Mary. From affection to the memory of her 
husband, whom she dearly loved, she was unwilling to accept 
protection from a second; she therefore resolved to cultivate a 
little spot of ground with the assistance of her slave, and thus 
procure for both the means of subsistence. * Misfortune having 
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armed her with €l)urage, she traversed tracks the niosi remote 
and desolate^ dreaiy and unknown. A spot wmF at last Bxed 
upon^ the immediate neighbourhood of which had been already- 
inhabited a year by a young female^ named Margaret^ who> when 
surprised by the straftgers^ was suckling her infant. ^Margaret 
was a native of Britthny^ and had been|Seduced by a gentlemmi^ 
who^ adding inh^imanity and injustice to seduction^ refused to 
provide for the child of which he was the father. She therefore 
determined to leave her native village^ and seek an asylum for 
herself^ her child^ and a faithful slave^ named Domingo^ in some 
distant land^ in which she hoped to remain concealed from the 
observation of mankind^ or one in which^ if inhabited, the loss 
of her only portion, her reputation, would be unknown. 

Madame de la Tour and Margaret, thrown together under such 
circumstances, naturally formed an attachment to each other, 
which ultimately ripened into the most tender and permanent 
friendship. This mutual bond was soon rendered stronger by the 
circumstance of Madame de la Tour’s giving birth to a girl, whom 
she named Virginia^ Margaret’s boy, but a twelvemon^ older, 
being named FauL 

The fondness of the two children for each other was remarkable, 
even in their infancy, and is thus described by St. Pierre. — No- 
thing could exceed the attachment which these infants already 
displayed for each other. If Paul complained, his mother pointed 
to Virginia ; and at the sigjfit of her, he smiled, and was appeased. 
If any accident hefel Virginia, the cries of Paul gave notice of 
the disaster, and then Virginia would suppress her complaints, 
finding that Paul was unhappy. When I came hither, I usually 
found them quite naked, which is the custom^of this country, tot- 
tering in their walk, and holding each other by the hands, and 
under the arms, as we represent the constellation of the Twins. 
At night, these infants often refused to be separated, and were 
found lying in the same cradle, their cheeks, their bpsoms, pressed 
close togethe]> their handf thrown round each other’s necks, imd 
sleeping, locked in one another's arms." 

In this state of humble seclusion did Madame de la Tour and 
Margaret lead tbeir lives. Bice and fruit, spread on plantain leaves 
on the fioor of tbeir hut, formed their homely repast ; and their 
I9l^f ^delight consisted in their love for Paul and yirginia, in 
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contemplating their innocence and beauty^ (and in daily diss^ 
coveries of new graces. With the exception of an aged neigh- 
bour (the original narrator of the tale), this little family had, for 
years, no intercourse with any human being whatever. A large 
dog, named Fidelle, and a goat, formed tht only addition to their 
establishment. ^ ' 

The loves of Paul and Virginia increased ^ith their ^ears ; 
they each seem to have been endowed with extraordinary qua- 
lities, mental as well as personal : — ^‘Virginia was gentle, modest, 
and confiding as Eve ; and Paul, like Adam, united the figure of 
manhood with the simplicity of a child." Scarcely had Vir-' 
ginia attained the age of fourteen, when this peaceful and happy 
society was surprised by a visit from no less a personage than 
Monsieur de la Bourdonnais, the governor of the island, who was 
the bearer of letters and costly presents to Madame de la Tour, 
from an aunt of hers at Paris, a lady of quality and immensely 
rich. She had deputed the governor to cause Virginia to be 
immediately sent to her at Paris, for education, alleging it. to 
be her intention to make her heiress to all her wealth. It 
was with extreme, difiiculty that Monsieur de la Bourdonnais 
could persuade either Madame de la Tour or Virginia, even to 
listen to entreaty; and it was not until after frequent inter- 
views had taken place, and urgent remonstrances been resorted 
to, that he could obtain a hearing. At length, Madame de 
la Tour, with the view of benefiting Jier child, as well as from 
the fear of offending her aunt, succeeded in persuading Vir- 
ginia to proceed to Paris, with an understanding, however, that 
if so disposed, she should return immediately. All Virginia’s 
care, previous to her departure, was directed to the one 
object of soothing her beloved Paul, whose heart was nearly 
broken at the prospect of their separation : she solemnly promised 
him to return, and be his ; swore fidelity to him, and received 
his picture, pacing it in her bosom j and declaring, with a flood of 
tears, that death alone should part the(m, she embariced. 

After a lapse of eighteen months, Paul received from his Vir- 
ginia a letter, overflowing with tenderness and fond vows of at- 
tachment, but evidently written under painful feelings, augmented 
by an anxiety to suppress them ; all that could be gleaned was, 
that her relation was unkind, reprpaching hfr because she ca^ld 
< not 
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ttot read and write— ^-with having had the education of a servant 
and that she had fprmed a determination to return as soon as 
possible. 

' At the expiration of a few months from this period^ arrived 
another letter written hi the offings on board a ship named the 
Saint Geran^ and announcing her actuaj arriv^. This intetti^ 
gence was receive^by the whole family with delight^ but by Paul^ 
with a burst of extatic joy What follows is an extract from the 
work itself. 


It was/’ says the narrator, about ten at night, and I was 
going to extinguish my lamp, when I perceived, through the pali- 
sades of my hut, a light in the woods. I arose, and had just 
dressed myself, when Paul, half wild end panting for breath, 
sprung on my neck, crying, ^ Gome along, come along, Virginia 
is arrived ! Let us go to the port : the vessel will ancl^or at break 
of day.* I 

We instantly set off. As we were traversing the woods of' 
the Sloping Mountain, and were already on the road which leads 
from the Shaddock Grove to the port, I heard some one w^ing 
behind us. When the person, who was a negro, and who advanced 
witii i^ty steps, had reached us, I inquired whence he came, and 
whit^l: he was going with such expedition. He answered, ^ I 
camy^from that part of the island called Golden Dust, and am sent 
to. the port, to inform the governor that a ship from France had 
aijphored upon the island Amber; and fires guns of distress, 
fcl^*; the sea is very stormy.* Having said this, the man left us, 
and>^rsued his journey. 

^ Let us go/ said 1 to Paul, ^ towards that part of the island, and 
meet Virginia ; it is only three leagues from hence. Accordingly 
we bent our course thither. The heat was suffocating. .The 
moon had risen, and was encompassed by three large black circles^ 
A dismal darkness shrouded thiet sky ; but the frequent dashes of 
lightning discovered long chains of thick clouds, j^loomy> low 
hung, and heaped togetheif ovqt the middle of the island, aft^ 
^having rolled with great rapidity from the^ ocean, although we 
felt not a breath of wind upon the land. As we walked aloRg> 
we^haugbt we heard peals of thunder ; but after listening more 
attentively^ found they were the sounds of distant cannon, re-* 
pe{K;ed by the echoes* Thosc^^sounds, joined to the tempestuous 
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ttBpeet llie heavens^ made me Audder. I h&d Httle doubt that 
were si^mb of distress 6om a ship in danger. In Half an^ 
boor tbe firing ceased^ and I felt the silence more appalling than 
tbe dismal sounds which bad preceded. 

We hastened on without uttering a 4ord^ or daring to com- 
municate our mutual ^[(prehensions. At* midnight, we arrived 
on the sea shore at that part of the island. 'She billows broke 
agmnst tbe beach with a horrible noise, covering the rocks and the 
strand with their foam, of a dazzling whiteness, and blended with 
Sparks of fire. By the phosphoric gleams, we distinguished, not- 
withstanding the darkness, the canoes of the fishermen, which 
they had drawn fat upon the sand. 

"Near the shore, at the entrance of a wood, we saw a fire, 
round which several of the inhabitants were assembled. Thither 
we repaired, in •^rd^r to repose ourselves till morning. One of 
die circle related, that in the afternoon he had seen a vessel driven 
towards the island by the currents ; that the night had hidden 
it fixmi his view ; and that two hours after sunset he heard the 
firing guns in distress, but that the sea was so tempestuous, 
that no boat could ventureout : that a short time after, he thought 
he perceived the glimmering of the watch-lights on board the ves- 
sel, which, he feared, by its having approached so near the coast, 
had steered between the main land and the little island of Amber, 
mistaking it for the point of Endeavour, near which vesselspass inor- 
dertogain FortLouis. If this was the c^e, which, however, hecould 
not affirm, the ship, he apprehended, was in great danger. Another 
islander then informed us, that he had frequently crossed the 
channel which separates the isle of Amber from the coast, and 
which he had sounded ; that the anchorage was good, and that 
the chip would there be in as great security as if it were in har- 
bour* A third islander declared it was impossible for the ship to 
enter that channel, which was scarcely navigable for a boat. He 
Asserted, tbdvt he had seen the vessel at anchor beyond the isle of 
Atnber, so that if the wind arose^in the morning, st could either 
put to sea, or gain the harbour. Different opinions were stated 
upon this sulgect; which, while those indolent creoles .ci^^nly dis- 
eussed, Pbul and 1 observed a profound silence. We remained on 
this ipot till break of day, when the weather was too hazy to per- 
mit of our diatmguishixig any object at sea, which was foviArei 
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with fog. All tha^ we could descry was a dark iqpotj whidb thf^^ 
told us was the Isle of Amber> at adistanceof a quarter of aleague 
from the coast. We could only discern^ on this gloomy day> the 
{tf)int of the beach wh^e we stood^ and the peaks of some m6uxi<» 
tains in the interior of th^ island^ rising dccasiotaUy from amidst 
the clouds which hung around them. ^ 

ANseven in the morning we heard the beat of drums in the 
woods ; and soon after^ the governor^ Monsieur de la Bourdonnab^ 
arrived on horseback^ followed by a detachment of soldiers armed 
with muskets, and a great number of islanders and blacks, fie 
ranged bis soldiers upon the beach, and , ordered them to make a 
general discharge, which was no sooner done, than we perceived 
a glimmmng light upon the water, which was instantly succeeded 
by the sound of a gun. We judged that the ship was at no great 
distance, and ran towards that part where we had seen the hgbt 
We now discerned^ through the fog, the bulk and tackling of a 
large vessel ; and, notwithstanding the noise of the waves, we 
were near enough to hear the whistle of the boatswain at the hehn, 
and the shouts of the mariners. As soon as the Saint Own per* 
ceived that we were near enough to give her succour, riie con* 
tinued to fire guns regularly at the interval of three minutes. 
Monsieur de la Bourdonnais caused great fires to be lighted at cer- 
tain distances upon the strand, and sent to all the inhabitants of 
that neighbourhood, in search of provisions, planks, cables, and 
empty barrels. A crowd o# people soon arrived, accompanied by 
their negroes, loaded with provisions and rigging. One of the 
most aged of the planters approaching the governor, said to him, 

^ We have heard all night hoarse noises in the mountain, and in 
the forests: the leaves of the trees are shaken, although there is 
no wind; the sea^Hids seek refuge upon the land : it is ceftain 
that all those signs announce a hurricane. Well, my friends,* 
answered the governor, ' we ate pr^ared for it ; and no doube 
the vessel also.* 

Every thing, indeed, presold the near approach of the bur* 
ricane. The centre of the clouds in the zenith was of a dismal ^ 
hlacjp, wliQe their were fitinged with a cq)per hue. The air 
tesound^ '^th the cries of the frigate-bird, the cur*water, aod a 
mu^tude of other sea*birds, which, notwithstanding the obscurity 
" * • • of 
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6 { the atmosphere^ hastened from all points of^ the horixion to seek 
for shelter in the island. 

" Towards nine in the morning, we heard on the side of the 
bcean the most terrific noise, as if torrents ff water, mingled with 
thunder, were roHing down the steeps of thejmountains. A general 
cry was heard of ^ Theifc is the hurricane !* and in one moment a 
frightful w^lwind scattered the fog which ha^ covered the Isle 
of Amber and its channel. The Saint Geran then presented itself 
to our view : her gallery was crowded with people, her yards and 
main-top-mast laid upon the deck, her flag shivered, with four 
cables at her head, and one by which she was held at the stem. 
She had anchored between the Isle of Amber and the main land, 
within that chain of breakers which encircles the island, and which 
bar she had passed over in a place where no vessel had ever been 
before. She presented her head to the waves which rolled from 
the open sea ; and as each billow rushed into the straits, the ship 
heaved, so that her keel was in air, and at the same moment her 
stem, plunging into the water, disappeared altogether, as if it were 
swallowed up by the Surges^. In this position, driven by the winds 
and waves tov^rds the shore, it was equally impossible for her to 
return by the passage through which she had made her way ; or 
by cutting her fables, to throw herself upon the beach, from which 
she was separated by sand banks, mingled with breakers. Every 
billow which broke upon the coast, advanced roaring to the bottom 
of the bay, and threw planks to the d^tance of fifty feet upon the 
land; then, rushing back, laid bare its sandy bed, from which it 
rolled immense stones, with a hoarse dismal noise. The sea, 
swelled by the violence of the wind, rose higher every moment : 
and the channel between this island and the Isle of Amber was 
but one vast sheet of white foam, with yawning pits of black deep 
billows. The foam boiling in the gulph was more than six feet 
high ; and the winds which swept its surface, bore it over the 
steep coast more than half a league upon the land. Those inmi- 
merable white flakes, driven horizontally as far as the foot of the 
mountain, appeared like snow issuing from the ocean, which was 
now confounded with the sky. Thick clouds of a horrible form, 
swept along the zenith with the swiftness of birds, while others 
appeared motionless as rocks. No spot of azure could be disce:tned 
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itt the firmament ^ ionly a pale yellow gleam displayed the objects 
of earthy sea> aiid skies. 

From the violent eflTorts of the ship, what we dreaded hap- 
pened. cables at the head of the vessel were tom away ; it 
was then held by one anchor only, and was instantly dashed upon 
the rocks, at the distance of half a cables length from the shore. 
A general cry of 4iorror issued from the spectators : Paul rUShed 
towards the sea, when seizing him by the arm, t^^^xdaimed, 

* Would you perish?’ — ^^Let me go to save her,' cried he, ^pr I 
die!’ Seeing that despair deprived him of reason, Domingo and I, 
in order to preserve him, fastened a long cord round his waist, and 
seized hold of each end. Paul then precipitated himself towards 
the ship, now swimming and now walking upon the breakers. 
Sometimes he had the hope of reaching the vessel, which the sea 
in its irregular movements had left almost dry, so that you could 
have made its circuit on foot ; but suddenly the waves advancing 
with new fury, shrouded it beneath the mountains of water, whicl^ 
then lifted it upright upon its keel. The billows at the same 
moment threw the unfortunate Paul far upon the beach^^his legs 
bathed in blood, his bosom wounded, and himself half dead. The 
moment he had recovered his senses, he arose and returned with 
new ardour towards the vessel, the parts of which now yawned 
asunder, from the violent strokes of the billows. The crew then, 
despairing of their safety, threw themselves in crowds into the sea, 
upon yards, planks, henc^ps, tables, and barrels. At this mo- 
ment we beheld an object fit to excite eternal sympathy ; a young 
lady, in the gallery of the stem of the Sapit Geran, stretching out 
her arms towards him who made so many efforts to join her It 
was Virginia ! she had discovered her lovei; by his intrepidity. 
The sight of this amiable young woman, exposed to such hdrrible 
danger, filled us with unutterable despair. As for Virginia, with 
a firm and dignified mien, she waved her hand, as if bidding us an 
eternal farewell. All the sailors had fiung themsekes into the 
sea, except ofte, who still* remained upon the deck, and who was 
naked, and strong as Hercules. This man approached Virginia 
with respect, and kneeling at her feet, attempted to force her to 
throw ofr her clothes; but she repulsed him with modesty, and 
turned away her head. Then was heard redoubled cries from the 
^sj^ct^tors, ^ Save her ! Do leave her !’ But at that moment a 
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mountain billow^ of enonnous magnitude^ engiilfbd itself between 
the Isle of Amber and the coasts and menaced the shattered vessel^ 
towards which it rolled^ bellowing^ with its black sides and foam« 
ing head. At this terrH)le sight the sailor |iung himself into the 
sea ; and Virginia^ seeing death inevitable^ placed one hand upon 
her clothes^ the other on^er hearty and lifting up her lovely eyesj, 
seemed an angel prepared to take her flight to hSaven. < ^ 

Oh, day of horror ! Alas, every thing was swallowed up by 
the relentless billows. The surge threw some of the spectators 
£sr upon the beach, whom an impulse of humanity prompted to 
advance towards Virginiai and also the sailor who had endeavour* 
ed to save her Hfe. Hus man, who had escaped from almost cer- 
tain death, kneeling on the sand, exclaimed — ^ Oh, my God I thou 
hast saved my life, but 1 would have given it willingly for that 
poor young woman.* 

Domingo and myself drew Paul senseless to the shore, the 
blood flowing from his mouth and ears. The governor put him 
into the hands of a surgeon, while we sought along the beach for 
the corpse of Virginia. But the wind having suddenly changed, 
which frequently happens during hurricane^ our search was 
vain ; and we lamented that we could not even pay this unfortu- 
nate young woman the last sad sepulchral duties. 

" In the mean time, Paul, who began to recover his senses, was 
taken to a bouse in the neighbourhood, till he was able to be re- 
moved to his own habitation. Thither 1 bent my way with Do- 
mingo, and undertook the sad task of preparing Virginia’s mo- 
ther and her friend for the melancholy event which had happen- 
ed. When we reached the entrance of the valley of the river of 
lihn-Falms, some negroes informed us that the sea had thrown 
i<iany pieces of the wreck into the opposite bay. We descended 
towards it, and one of the first objects which struck my sig^t 
upofi the beach, was the corpse of Virginia. The bo^ was half 
/covered tritirsand, and in the attitude in which we had seen her 
perish. Her features were not changed, her eyes were diosed, 
her countenance vras still serene; but the palevudets of death 
were blended on her dieek with the blush of virgin modesty ; one 
of her hands was placed upon her clothes, and the other, which 
she hdd on her heart, was fast closed, and so stiffened, that it 
was with ^fiiculty I took from its ^asp a small box. Hour gr^t 
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md» niy emption I laiaw it ppntai^ed the pipt^e pf {>euU 
which she had promised him pever to part with .whUe slip jived ! 
At the sight of this last mark of the fidelity and tendpniess of the 
unfortunate girh I wept bitterly. As for jPomingo, he beat 
hLsbreaj^t^ and pierced ^the air with hi^ cries. We .carried the 
body of Virginia to a fisher's hut, and gave jit in charge , to spine 
poor l^plabar woiaen, who carefully waslted away the sand. 

While they were employed in this melpnchoiy o^ce, we as« 
cended, with trembling steps, to the plantation, We found Ma- 
dame de la Tour and Margaret at prayer, while waiting for 
tidings from the ship. As soon as Madame de la Tour saw me 
coming, she eagerly cried<^^ Where is my child, my dear diild ?* 
— My silence and my tears apprized her of hpr misfortune. She 
was seized with convulsive stidings, with agonizing pains, and her 
voice was only heard in groans. Margaret cried — ^ Where is my 
son ? 1 do not see my son !' and fainted. "We im to her assist- 
ance : in a short time she recovered ; and being assured that her 
son was safe, Ihe thought of succouring her friend, who had long 
successive faintings. Madame de la Tour passed the gight in 
sufferings so exquisite, that I became convinced there was no sor- 
row like a mother's sorrow. 


Monsieur de la Bourdonnais sent to apprise me secretly, .that 
the corpse of Virgiaia had been borne to the town by bis order, 
from whence it was to be transferred to the church of the Shad- 
dock Grove. I hastened \p Port Louis, and found a multitude 
assembled from all parts, as if the island had lost its fairest Qxna« 
ment. The vessels in the harbour had their yards crossed, their 
dags hoisted, and fired guns at intervals. The grenadiers Jed the 
funeral procession, with their muskets reversed, their drums muf- 
fled, and sending forth slow dismal sounds, flight young ladies, 
dressed In white, and hearing palms in their hands, supported the 
of thpir amiable companion, which was strewed with flowers. 
They were followed by a band of children, chaqpjing hymns, 
and by the governor, , his %ehLo$cers, all the principal inhabi- 
tants of the idand, and en immez^se crowd of people. 

This funeral solemnity had been ordered by the administra- 
tion of country, who were ^desirous of rendering honouni to 
the virtue of Virginia. * Companies of young girls ran from the 


nfigh^ring plantations to.^uch the coffin, with their scarfs, 

o 4 chaplets. 
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and crowns of flowm^mothers asktd of Heaven a child 
IDoe Virginia^lovers^' a heart as ffuiihful~the poor^ as tender a 
£tiend«-4ind the daves^ as kind a mistress. 

She was interred' near the church ^f the Shaddock Oro\ce^ 
upon the westei^ side^ at the foot of a copse of bamboos^ wherc^ 
in coming from mass with her mother and Margaret^ she loved to 
repose herself^ seated by him whom idie called her brother 

Paul roamed about the island^ attended by faithful Domingo^ 
and his dog Fidele^ in a state of frantic melancholy^ and died 
two months after the death of Virginia, whose name dwelt 
upon his lips, even in his expiring moments. Eight days after 
the death of her son, Margaret saw her last hour approach^ with 
that serenity which virtue only can feel. She bade Madame de 
la Tour the most tender farewell— < In the hope,' she said, ' of a 
sweet and eternal re-union. Death is the most precious good/ 
added she, ^ and we ought to desire it. If life be a punishment, 
we should wish for its termination ; if it be a trhJ, we should be 
thankful that it^ is shcrt.’ 

l^e governor took care of Domingo and Mary, who were no 
longer able to labour, and who survived their mistresses but a 
short time. As for poor Fidele, he pined to death at the period 
he lost his master. 

Madame de la Tour endeavoured to comfort Paul and Mar- 
garet till the last moment, as if she herself had no agonies to 
bear. When they were no more, sbe used to talk of them as 
of beloved friends, from whom she was not distant. She survived 
them but one month. 

' The voice of the people, which is often silent with regard to 
those monuments geared to flatter the pride of kings, has given 
to s«me parts of this island, names which will immortalize the loss 
of Virginia. Near the Isle of Amber, in the midst of sand 
baiiks, is a spot called the * Pass of Saint Geran/ from the name 
of the vessel, which there perished. The extremity of that point 
of land, which is three leagues distant, and half "covered by the 
waves, and which the Saint Geran could not double, on the 
night preceding the hurricane, is called the ^ Cape of Misfor- 
tune / and where Virginia was found buried in the sand, the ^ Bay 
of the Tomb.' 

The body of Paul was placed the side of his Virghiia, ‘at 
• the 
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0ie foot of the saiie shrubi. At the bottom of the Bay of the 
Tomb^ two mounds are raised to their memoiyf ahd of the 
strangers v^ho land on the island^ few there are who omit to vi^t 
^hem : On that hallowed spot the remains of their ''mothers 
and faithful servants are also laid." j ' 

The glowing de8cri|rtion thus giv^n St. Pierre^ of the loves 
and misfortunes«of these patterns of truths cannot fidl to touch 
a heart of sensibility; but how much is the interest increased 
by wanderings among the very scenes which witnessed them ! 
How often did iMeplore the fate of these lovers, and heave the 
sigh of sympathy in the Shaddock Grove, and the Valley of Bam- 
boos ! Unfortunate pair ! bow oft would 1 climb the mountain 
called the " Height of Discovery,” and think of you ! how often 
roam on the sea-beach, and cast my eyes to the fatal pass of St. 
Oeran and the Isle of Amber ! but when I trod the very spot where, 
clasped in each others’ arms, they lie, faithful even in death, 
what a train of melancholy feelings and tender emotions was 
inspired in Ay breast ! and how sensibly did my heart echo the 
words of St. Pierre, that if those pure spirits still ty^e an in- 
terest in what passes upon earth, they surely love to wander be- 
neath the roofs of these dwellings, which are inhabited by indus- 
trious virtue, to console the poor who complain of their destiny— 
to cherish in the hearts of lovers the sacred flame of fidelity — to 
inspire a taste for the Blessings of nature, the love of labour, 
and the dread of riches.’« 

In this island, reside two old men, who have long had the re- 
putation of possessing the peculiar power of discerning objects 
at an immense distance— a power which is supposed to receive 
assistance from the refractive property of .the atmosphere ; but 
they will not reveal the secret without a considerable compensa- 
tion. — It arises not from mirage, which produces the fata 
morgana, and other illusions, because these phenomena are sup- 
posed to be only represented when the clouds are^f^uliarly com- 
posed ; but^the nepholo^ (if* such they may be called) of this is- 
land are said to be equally favoured, whether the welkin be over- 
yread or perfectly cloudless.” One of these persons is said to 
nave reported the approach of the English expedition, four days 
before it was seen by the rest of the inhabitants ; and very re- 
cency one of the old men sBinounced that a ship with four masts 
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approaching the island : in five days a£tcr| two brigs arrived^ 
ene^wiag the ether^ whidi was in distress^ The im^s of these 
oijectSj as discerned in the doudsj and whichj it is are inn- 
terted, presented^the appearance of a ship with four masts. 

It was one Sunday moniing» when tlm sea, glittering like a 
lake of pure gold, calm and unruffled, and^ bearing on her pure 
bosom the different harki Ijring at anchor in the horboui;, with 
their ensigns hcdsted in honour of the day^, that I left my hoteh 
and strolled leisurely towards the church of Port Jjouis> which 
rears its simple towmr within a hundred paces of the Oiamp de 
Mars. My mind was occupied in comparing my native country 
with that in which I then was, as to scenery, culture, customs, 
and inhabitsmts; and extending my q^eculatioa tonther countries, 
in order to discover any grounds of preference which might exist,! 
perceived how difficult it was to award a preference of any one 
country to another. How admirably, I thoughts has Nature weighed 
in her scale the wants and conditions of all — ^in one country, com« 
pensatiag barrenness of soil, witlrtbe gift of spirit and enterprise in 
the hearte and habits ofits people ; in another, indulgently bestowing 
on the inhahitaiits rendered by climate effeminate and weak, both 
in mind and body, all the necessaries and even luxuries of life, 
without, on their part, any trouble, except that of stretching 
fcuth their hands to receive them I This reflection naturally led, to 
the inference, that the love of one’s coiflitry, as an exclusive feel- 
ing, though it has been long considered^ be a sublime implanta- 
tion by nature, in the breast of every mortal under heaven, is a pas- 
sion unworthy to be cherished by a citiaen of the world ; and, as- 
suming to mysdf that character, I concluded that man is as happy in 
HiQdoo6tan,a8m England— *in Iceland, a^in Ceylon ; but, in the 
next moment, forgetting my theory, I wished to be gifted with the 
power of selection, in order that I might fix uporitheend[^anting isle 
in which J then sajoumed, as the place of my permanent abode. 

. .Erom thsLjreverie I was aroused by the tones of the church- 
.bell, whose call I obeyed by entering the house*ef pmyer, already 
occu|nedby hundzeds of 'well-dressed persons, of both sexes and all 
ages, including negro slaves. The sound of the bell now ceased, and 
the ritual of the Roman Catholic service was commenced by the 
priests, and interspersed with hymns chaunted by numerous cho- 

it istufiual for ships in port, to have the ensign hoisted on Sunday, from the 
hour of eight a. m. until sunset* 
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xistetffj to tlie of a ricUy-tcmed oigas. Bo waniy femm, 
of diSerei^t nations^ colours^ and distinetiom, anemUed toren* 
der t^anks^to the great Giver of all Good> Ms a ipectade 
wjiich impressed me ^th a sense of the snUUnity of pablic 
devotion that great and glorious piiilege^j'tlie exercise ^ 
which administers comfort to the hearts of the sMcted^ and hi^ 
piness io all r— here the master and hif slave, the kingandthe 
peasant, are reduced to an equality, and becohie the members of 
one family,' whose head is no respecter of persons." Magnifi* 
cent pictures of th!^ crucifixion, the Virgin Mary, and the apo8« 
ties, decorated the walls of the building. At the conclusion of 
the service, a young unmarried lady, of distinguished iamily, 
who had been selected for amiable character, as well as exqui* 
site beauty (qualities very eadly found in the Isle of Krancc^ 
and therefore as principles of selection by no means eaay to 
apply), came forward, unveiled, and attired in pure white, and 
was conducted by her father through the church, for the pur- 
pose of receiving for the poor the donations of the charitable. 
She canted a superb basin of solid gdd, into which^ poured 
abundant largesses from all classes ; even the Cafire slave gaveUt 
sous : many gold coins were presented by the afBuent, anApiasteeg, 
or dollars, without number. 

As I retraced my steps, reflecting on the scene 1 had just wit^ 
nessed, 1 observed a young*lady proceeding ajqHirently on her way 
home, and followed an»elderly female, and two slaves. She 
wore a dress of white satin, with shoes of the same material ; and, 
as is the custom with the ladies of the island, had her head coveied 
with nothing but a white veil/j.uSt thin enough to admit her fea- 
tures to view, her glossy black hair flowing ^ ringlets down the 
left cheek. In vain 1 endeavoured to attract her notice^ and ob- 
tain a glance from Her ; her eyes were rivettedon the ground be- 
fore her ; but there was a certain charm in the chaste ^ 

her slow and measured step, which spoke in dumbeloqnence to my 
feeJings.^^ Lovdy creatum T* I whispered to myself, native of 
these bewitching shores, doubtless you are as virtuousas you seem ; 
ai]|l if so, how happy must be the man whose fate it may be to call 
you his own r May you be as happy as you seem fonued% Ifs/m 
ture to make others T 

* * I Inched the hote^ sighing for the fair stranger, yet determined - 

• to 
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to expel fiDin my mind thoughts which m£^e an inroad on my 
peaccy without offering the least, probability of relief. At the same 
hotel> an American captain^ two Swedes^ and a Frenchman^ had 
put up ; .and every day, at the hour of two, we all dined together 
in a ^lendid hall> from the centre of the ceiling of which, a superb 
lustre was suspended. Ourfare consisted of soups, turkeys, geese, 
fricassees, jellies, marmAades, preserves, and pasties, with French 
wines of the best quality ; noyeau, other liqueurs, and coffee. At 
breakfast, coffee, and a bottle of excellent claret, were the substitutes 
for tea, which was out of use. For all these necek(6aries and luxuries, 
the charge was but four piastres per day; and whatever 
opinion I may subsequently have entertained of the pre-eminence 
of English over foreign fare, I was then, and still am, tho- 
roughly convinced, that good living is not confined to England 
alone. 

Among other French merchants to whom part of my freight 
was consigned, was a Monsieur Barais. This kind gentleman 
pressed me to make his house my home during my sojourn at Port 
Louis and though I declined availing myself of his hospitable 
offer, he iusisted on my spending my evenings with his family, 
whenever I felt disposed to do so. He had a wife and one daugh- 
ter, both of whom, with himself, understood English, and spoke 
it with tolerable efficiency. This was one great inducement with 
me to prefer the society of this amiable family to that of others, 
equally importunate in their profession of friendship and esteem, 
my knowledge of the French language being but limited and im- 
perfect. 

^ At Monsieur Barais’s, many young ladies would congregate, 
two or three evenings in the week, to form parties and plans of 
excursion into the, woods and wilds of the interior. On these oc- 
casions, both of plan and of execution, I frequently made one of 
the happy party. A Gaffre slave followed us with a hamper, con- 
taining r^lreshments. Arrived in the centre of the wood in the 
interior, we would repose on a verdan*c and mossy knoll, and ob- 
serve the habits and richly variegated plumage of the feathered 
tribe, who^e presence enhanced the beauties of the wild, enchant- 
ing scenery which greeted our sight in every direction. No ^n 
would we carry to disturb the inmates of this terrestrial paradise, 
i^[id carry death throughout its peaceful dlides, nor fishin^-lifie. 
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nor hook. Our demeanour to each other was actuated by ldrid> 
reposing confidence^ brotherly and sisterly friendship ; our looks 
and language were those of the heart — simple^ pure^ and unaffect- 
ed. We returned to I^rt Louis delighted and refreshed^ with one 
regret alone— that our excursiopi was at an end.^ 

It was at one of these parties at Monsieur Barais’s^ when all were 
as usual in the enjoyment of innocent gaiety and social mirths that 
as I gazed on the happy group^ I beheld among them the unknown 
female who had so strongly attracted my attention on the Sunday 
before, and whose image had, in spite of my resolves, haunted my 
youthful imagination ever since. My surprise and delight were 
unbounded, and I expressed, in terms of enthusiasm to Monsieur 
Barais, the admiration I felt for^her, and with eagerness desired 
to be informed who she was. The young lady you so much ad- 
mire,” replied Monsieur Barais, " has not yet attained her thir- 
teenth year, althou^ in appearance she is as far advanced as Eu- 
ropeans are at twenty-two. Iler father. Monsieur Dussere, was 
one of the richest merchants on the island: he had indeed attained 
the height of prosperity, when (as is not unfrequently^he case) 
his good fortune deserted him. The first severe shock was felt in 
the loss of a large ship from Bengal, which, with her rich cargo, 
was entirely his own. She was wrecked on the island, within his 
sight ; every soul perished, and not a remnant of his property was 
saved. He afterwards speculated largely in rice, imported from 
Bengal; and in this Undertaking lost the enormous sum 
of sixty thousand dollars : collecting then the stUl considerable re- 
, mains of his once princely fortune, he deposited nearly the whole 
of his effects in a banking-house of the first eminence on the island, 
which, strange to say, broke three months afterwards. Still some 
little sources of wealth remained, to collect which, he was ixiduced 
to go to Madagascar in person, with the intention of afterwards pro- 
ceeding with his wife and children to Paris, there to livein retirement 
for the remainder of his days. But fate ordained otherwise : he 
fell a victim \o poison, adminiftered by a female slave at Madagas- 
car, in revenge of some real or supposed grievance. The wreck 
his fortune was then collected by his friends, and restored to his 
widow. It fortunately proved sufficient to support herself and 
five children — one bpy and four ‘girls, including the one you see 
’ bef^e you. Her *Cliristian* name is Lotiisa Mariana ; but by her 

friends 
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oi faifimt of thiee years old> she was kidnapped by a dealer in 
slares^ and soneealed, dudrag some week^ in the inf^^ciori when 
site was rescued a stare from Fort Louif. who> passiagaecidei^^ 
taUy tIir(mghdic^eoimtxy^8awhqreatmganiaQg(>> and instantly 
recognised her by azemarkable spot on her feft eyebrow. Fmr this 
service the dbvereceired!kusl^>erty^ through the influence of Mon- 
sieur Duasere^ besides a reward of one thousand piastres, which 
had been ofibred in the€faeette for her lecovery.^-^But for that 
ebtumstance,*' added Monsieur Barais> she ^ould be a slave at 
the present day.^ 

From this recital of her history, as remarkable as brief, I felt 
laoie deeply interested than before ; and I could not resist them-* 
eUnation 1 felt to^ request of Monsieur Bands the favour to con- 
duct me, on the following day, to the dweUing of Madame 
I>us8efe; which he kindly promised to do. I was rejoiced at 
his tompHanoe ; and seeing Virginia observe, with more than ordi- 
nary attention, some engravings which hung in the room, I re- 
solved te take with me on the morrow a collection of prints 
which I had on board, and which I concluded would, in some 
measure, rdieve any emharrassment 1 might feel in consequence 
of my want of proficiency in the French language. To this mea- 
sure I was the more inclined, as she could neither pronounce nmr 
understand one word of English, scarcely ever in her life having 
even heard it spoken. c 

In the morning Monsieur Barais was true to his word. Oa 
the road he cautioned me to have a care, and not to become en- 
aasourod of her*— For,” added be, " Virginia is a favourite— has • 
many suitors, and ia^ doubtless, engaged.” 1 assured him that, 
nnteh^us 1 admired her, 1 had no other hope or object than the oe- 
enjoyment of her company, during the few remaining 
days of my smy at Port liouis.^^^ If you have," said he, it will 
be wile hi yon to dispel ihe one and finrego the ether; for, rec^« 
leeii if die attachsiient were evra reciprocal, die coiM not leave 
her mother and: niters, who aU dote on herw-^r lese does she 
dote on them; it would Only prove a source of torment to ywi. 
Nbw, ei^aain,^* he oontumed, having cautioned you, I have 
done.'*— I had scarcely expressed my thanks fer Ids feiendly hint, 
^^dimi ayaangBiigliduna^ whewassopcrcargedFa d»p, t^ch * 
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a fevf lajrl^lbelbee from Euxope, migqjed Monaumr 
Bazidi^s attention; hig name was Smith, and aocqpthig the ptolU 
feared arm tf' Monsieur Berais, he proceeded with iii» & 
xQittutes we reached % neat ootti^, in a wide street m^Pbrt 
Louia^ called ihe " Rue de Pa^** and were ogndncted Igr time# 
skves into a capacious lia&> the floor of whkh, from being kepi 
constantly polished, was like a looking-iglass, and as slippetyas 
ice. Chairs, tables, and a sideboard, all lu^y polished^ two 
sofas, with a pair of pier glasses, apparently of Freadh manufto- 
ture, comprised it^ only furniture ; but they were arranged with 
such a regard to eflect, as redounded much to the credit of the 
fair occupants’ taste. Madame Dussere, followed by Virginia, 
soon made her appearance, and apologiaed to Monsieur Borab 
for the absence of the rest of her family, all of whom weTis in 
the country. 

Having paid our respects, I approached Virginia, and presented 
the pictures I had brought for her acceptance, which action was 
accompanied with all the expression I was master of* She ac- 
cepted them, with a sweetness of manner which delighted me, 
and equally impressed my countr 3 rman with admiration of her. 
Among the prints, some from the ** Belle Assemble” seemed to 
rivet her particular attention ; my assiduity was therefore on the 
wing to point out the most engaging, and seating myself on one side 
of her, on the sofa, Mr. Smith being on the other, and Monsieur 
Barais engaged in conversation with the old lady, 1 endeavoured, 
by every means in my power, which were chiefly pantomimic, to 
make myself understood ; but, strange to say, I could not call to 
my recollection the word although I had frequent occa- 

sion to make use of it, and it was perfectly familiar to me; I 
was therefore obliged to substitute ** ban thus, pointicig & the 
picture presented, I said, in a soft, under-tone, fearful of dis- 
pleasing-—'^ C’est bon, mademoiselle f but my feUow-country« 
man, pmhaps thinking it a little unfair that I t^bonld ifionopoliae* 
this delectabld bon,** an^ dotibtless, wishing to testify his own 
denre to please, exclaimed, as I presented a new object to her 
vi^w— Bono I madamzel,** with a John-Bull accent, and in a 
tone so vulgar and so loud, that it f(^ like a thunder-dap u]^n our 
ears. I, however, persevered, not without some dread of my 
ov€^wering mngV’ which came with a regularity 

comparable 
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oidy *to that of «the^ repGtt df a( saluting eighteen# 
fotoder. As to myself^ xiever did mortal fed language to bcf 
UKUie necessary^ or the privation of it more e^pel. But 
universal love hUs a universal language ; find, at lengthy I was 
delighted to p^rqpive (or 1 giea% flattered myself) tom a cer- 
tain expression in the eye, and tom her nianner^ a preference in 
my favour : tom that moment bong” fell perfectly /)harm^ 
less, and caused me no more uneasiness. 

Our stay, on the first day, was rather abridged, so that, on 
our departure, 1 requested, through Monsieur^Barais, permission 
to pay my respects the next morning, which was readily granted. 
My countryman and myself shook hands heartily at part- 
ing, and he sailed in a few days afterwards for Bengal. Mon- 
sieur ISarais once more cautioned me to Beware !’* 

I now began to study French, with a restless, indefatigable 
energy, but attending to the affairs of my vessel with the 
same activity as before. I, however, found leisure to visit 
Madame Dussere’s every day, and soon made sufficient progress 
in the li^guage to be pretty well understood by her, as also to be 
able to comprehend my young tutor, though with some little 
difficulty. It was then 1 felt the exquisite truth of the following 
lines 

*Ti8 pleasing to be schooPd in a strange tongue 
By ftoiale lips and eyes— that is, I mean, 

When both the teacher and the ta^^ght are ydung^ 

As was the case at least where I have been ; 

They smUe so when one’s right ; and when one’s wrong. 

They smile still more, and then there intervene 
Pressure of hands,” &c. 

, It may be well Supposed, that the advice of Monsieur Barais 
-was soon and entirely forgotten ; I daily drank large intoxicating 
draughts of love and happiness, which, however, as the period 
of my departure approached, were converted into a " source of 
torment” ^nddbd. In vain I urged ^Virginia to he mine; she 
said, that to leave her family, fnends, and counti^, at her ten- 
der age*, was impossible; and indeed the shore of her native 

island 

* The females of this country are considered marriageable at thirteen, and 
even at twelve years of age, It is the samf in most tropical climates. They do 
not, in appearance, wear their old age so well as Eurofieans, althoi^h ffiey fre^' 
quenfiy attain the age of ninety, or even a hundred years. " V 
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idand appeared e^n to me an simost in^rmountaUe bforier^ 
the accomplishment of my wishes; yet, finding myself daUj^ 
growing more wretched, and dreading to leave the island without 
her, I redoubled’-my ^ntreaties, but still in vain. On the even- 
ing preceding my departure, I bent my faltering steps to Madame 
Dussere’s, for the purpose of takii% my eternal farewell. At 
this ii^eWiew, Virginia, approaching lAe with great tenderness, 
her eyes beaming sensibility, and full of tears,* said, as well as 
she could by means of the little English I had taught her, sup- 
posing I could unilerstand her better than if she spoke French — « 

I have determined to leave all for your sake, never to leave 
you, and to go with you all over the world At this totally 
unexpected change in her determination, my delight was com- 
plete, and so continued, until another obstacle presented itself, 
which would, I feared, again alter her resolution ; her mother 
and sisters, with tears and loud lamentations, were kneeling at 
her feet, and imploring her not to leave them. It was a scene 
of heart-rending misery. — Can I,” I whispered to myself, as I 
gazed on the group before me, consent to make this aigiable fa- 
mily wretched ? will it not be virtue — nay, even justice, to re- 
sign even the object of my most tender affection, if she cannot be 
gained but at the expence of the happiness of a whole family ? It 
shall be so ; I will leave Virginia, and urge her no more." Vir- 
ginia, however, continued as determined to go, as at first she was 
reluctant. In this state oi^ihings. Monsieur Barais was sent for : 
He came. Tliey adjured him to endeavour, by all the means in 
his power, to alter Virginia’s intention ; but she was immovable. 
Monsieur Barais then, turning to me, said— Ah,^ young man, 
had you but adhered to my advice, this scene would never have 
taken place !" My feelings stopped my utterance ; I could*make 
no other reply than a slight inclination of the head. At length, 
finding all their measures, entreaties, and persuasives,' unavailing, 
they yielded to necessity, dried their tears, embr^d, .And kissed 
each other, invoking blessings on the bead of Virginia, and sup- 
plicating me to he faithful and kind to her. — Here, sir,” said 
Monsieur Barais, interpreting the mother’s words, here is Vir- 
ginia ; take her— she shall be yours ; her mother never yet con- 
trolled her inclination, nor will she control it now.” I replied 
terms as appropriate as the<agitation of my mind would penhit ; 
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Ittid the next morning she was made mine^ by Roman Catholid 
fonn of marriage^ in the church at Port Louis. 

Immediately after the ceremony^ I repaired on b^ard^ to su-* 
perintend the fitting up of my cabin. I hi^ it matted^ and deco- 
rated in a superior manner^ with pictures — a handsome pier glass— 
and ornamental furniture ; ih shorty with bvery convenience^ and 
indeed luxury^ which & is possible to possess on shipji^board. 
While my orders were being obeyed^ 1 cast my eyes towards the 
enchanting island^ and sighed at the prospect of leaving it> even 
accompanied by Virginia; but to have left itf" without her— the 
idea was insupportable ! Every requisite preparation being 
finished^ and my vessel ready for 8ea> 1 returned on shore^ for the 
purpose of conducting my bride on boards and to weigh anchor 
immediately. On landings the first object which attracted my 
notice was the person of the Jersey youths Captain Thomson^ 
with whom 1 had taken my passage from Ceylop to Bengal. 1 
approached him with the familiarity of an old friend^ and said— 

Tell me^ my dear Thomson^ to i^hat good or ill fortune I am 
to attribute the pleasure of this interview — He replied with 
congenial warmth^ expressive of the pleasure he felt in seeing me^ 
but with an averted brow> and a sigh ^ which came from the very 
** heart’s core.” From these indications^ I judged he had met 
with one of those misfortunes which are incidental to his profes- 
sion ; nor was I mistaken in my conjecture : he had been burnt 
out of his ship at sea^ during the voj^ge immediately following 
that which we took together^ and thus lost every thing he pos- 
sessed in the world. He however succeeded in obtaining ano« 
ther command^ and then married. He next sailed for the Cape 
of Good Hope^ and> on his passage^ was wrecked on the island 
of Madagascar^ where himself^ and all his crew^ were seised by 
the natives^ and sold to davery among different chiefs of their 
tri^. It was his good fortune to be redeemed^ through the in- 
fluence oCa celebrated prince of that country^ named Badarna, 
restored to liberty^ and delivered over*^to the English authorities^ 
who sent him to Port Louis.— And what do you now intend to 
do ?” I asked.—'' Do ! any thing for you^ if you will but take 
me round with you to BengaL"— " Well then/' I replied, •• I 
i^pathixe with your misfortunes ; the liberal treatment I re- 
ceived from you when we sailed tc^ether hai^not escaped my 
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Collection ; and if i^ou think the situation of chief bi&cex with Yhe 
for the voyage to Bengal worth your acceptance, here it is for 
you, with ^ any advance of pay you may require; I sail in two 
hours hence/' The 3 |outh of misfortune felt rejoiced at this un- 
expected change of circumstances, and declared it had more the 
appearance of romance than realitjr.— Henceforth," said he, 
let ns never despair, even in the d4)ths of adversity ; for the 
wretched to-day may be happy to-morrow." He took charge the 
same hour, declining to receive more than twenty piastres in ad^ 
vance, as I had told him that my wardrobe would afford every 
thing necessary for himself, without, any inconvenience to me. I 
was afterwards surprised to find that, in having acted the part 
of a friend to a deserving youth, I was directly benefiting my- 
self; for my insurance from the Isle of France would have been 
invalid, if I had not carried a European officer. 

The hour of departure now came. I repaired, with Monsieur 
Barais, to Madame Dussere's, and was there witness to a scene 
of distress, which I had not prepared myself to expect, and one 
not inferior in interest to that from which I had but ju^ escaped ; 
a group of young ladies, residing in the settlement, were kneel- 
ing round Virginia, bewailing, with her mother and family, her 
approaching departure, in terms of piteous and heart-rending 
sympathy : The poor girl was in tears, and distressed beyond the 
power of utterance. Her eldest sister’s husband. Monsieur Du- 
bois, who had come to ^ort Louis, from his residence in the 
country, to bid her farewell, and Monsieur Barais, were •admi- 
nistering consolation to the old lady and the three sisters. Two 
palanquins were at the door ; one for Virginia and her elder sis- 
ter, the other for the two youngest ; a thirds was sent for, to con- 
vey her juvenile friends, to part with whom, entwined as they 
were, and had been from her infancy, round her heart in love's 
strongest bonds, was as painful a task as to tear herself from her 
own family. At last 1 drew her, with gentl^nessf from the 
embraces of* her mother,* and conducted her into the palanquin, 
which was followed by the two others, myself. Messieurs Dubois 
and Barais^ walking by her side. We proceeded towards my 
boat, which was’ waiting for us at the landing-place ; crowds of 
Caffres, and poor inhahitants of the island, the a^d and infirm, 
who knew her father in his happiest days, lined the stairs, to bid 
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lief adieu; and when she wat seated in fheBoi^> wlueh laliaved pff 
instantly^ handkercbieft and hands waved thousands of kind wishes 
until we reached the vessel’s side. A chair^ lined with^the British 
ensign^ and fastened by a rope rove througjii a block on the main 
yard-arm> then re^vedher; she was quickly hoisted pn ourdeck^ 
and I conducted her to our &bin» We thbn weighed and stood 
out to sea^ and by three b'clock jp. m., the island bore its former 
resemblance to a doud. As evening approached^ I took my last 
farewell of an island which had been the scene of the most inte* 
resting and important circumstances of my life.^ As for Virginia, 
she was overwhelmed with grief, and could not quit the cabin, 
either to sigh or look a farewell. 

I was now bound to Tappanooly, on the west coast of Sumatra. 
We were again favoured with fair and gentle gales: Thomson 
was a social friend, as well as a clever seaman, and relieved my 
mind pf a great share of the responsibility. By degrees Virginia 
recovered her spirits, and in the course of three weeks resumed her 
wonted gaiety and cheerfulness. There had been wanting but 
this to complete my happiness. On some fine evening, while we 
were seated on deck, sailing pleasantly over the blue waters, and 
shaded from the sun’s rays by an awning, she would amuse us with 
a song, or with entertaining anecdotes connected with her family 
and her fair island — ^for these were her favourite themes ; and when 
^e descanted on them, her eyes and features would become an:» 
mated in a very remarkable manner. «.She would relate her ad- 
ventures too; but what pleased me most was her account of the 
Bnglish invasion, which was to the following purport 

It was," she said, " a usual thing before the invasion, to hear 
of one or two English cruisers lying in wait off our island to pick 
up merchantmen or privateers : our frigates then went in pursuit. 
Sometimes we could distinctly hear the bring at sea, as of ships 
engaging ; and on the occasion of a victory, the captured enemy 
would be 4brought into our port, amid general rejoicing ; and on 
any great occasion, an illuminatioiuwoifld take place* 1 had heard 
the English much talked of, but as 1 resided more generally in the 
country, than at Port Louis, I never had an opportunity of seeing 
one of your countrymen before the invasion. I was informed t£at 
the English were white men, spoke a different language, and na- 
turally delighted in scenes of war an^F bloodshed ; for which reason,. 
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they WG^ coats of die cobur of bbod«<i^tIiat they were avi^ 
to women^ and domestic pursuits and that m th^ own country 
they wou||^ lead their wives^ when beeome tired of them* with a 
rope round the neck^ \o .the bazar and there sell them. In short/* 
she continued^ I was led to beli^ive them coplplete savages^ and 
experienced an involuntary shudder** at the mention of an English* 
man,%as of a tiger or other wild beast. * 

Some months after the public rejoicings in Port Louis, in 
consequence of three large English ships (possibly East Indiamen) 
having been takeft, and brought in, I was at the country-house of 
my eldest sister’s husband. Monsieur Dubois, a pleasant cottage, 
situated in the Bay of the Tomb ; the sea was in front, a thick 
wood extended on the right as far as the eye could reach ; and on 
our left, in picturesque beauty, was a landscape of hill and dale, 
through which a narrow stream meandered. One evening, just 
after sunset, the full moon shining with great brilliancy, and the 
repose of nature being uninterrupted except by the noise of the 
distant breakers, when my sister Marie and myself were sitting in 
the garden with Monsieur Dubois, who was enjoying tjie refresh- 
ing coolness of the sea-breeze over his cigar and wine, we were 
accosted by one of the elders of the island, who, having placed 
himself by Monsieur Dubois, said — ^ The English are certainly 
fitting out an expedition to take possession of this island ; they arc 
expected here every day.' — ^ Do you think,' replied Monsieur 
Dubois, ^ we are strong enough to repel the invaders ?' — * I fear 
not,' said the elder ; ^ the English are a powerful enemy ; what- 
ever they undertake, they usually accomplish, by means of an over- 
whelming force.'-— ^ But,' replied Monsieur Dubois, ^ our governor 
will resort to extremities ; it is certain, if l^e loses the island, he 
will have great cause to dread the resentment of Buonapaite, and 
he knows it ; so that we may expect warm work here before bng.* 
Then it was that I first became alarmed. At that moment, another 
friend, from Port L:uis, joined us.—* Have yoi^^heard-the news?' 
he said, and, without wafting for a reply, proceeded to inform us, 
that >* Every male upon the islat^dwasto be held in requisition for 
military service; the English/ added he, * are on their Way hi* 
iher to invade us.' At this dire intelligence, Madame Dabmsand 
myself bewailed our sad fotes, wringing our hands, and shedding 
tears. My sister Sftid-*-* What, alas ! mil become of us and our 
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little ones ? Ae English will murder our poor ipndcents No ! 
they shall not/ said my sister's eldest boy, but six years of age, 

' for we* will beat them off — will we not, father ^ Ye^, my brave 

boy^!' 

The next day,^every male on the island capable of carrying 
arms, was enlisted ; the drunThnd fife were how continually play-i 
ing in Port Louis, where, M)ut a few days before, nothing was to 
be heard but the voice of social happiness and jocund mirth. ' Bat- 
teries were erected ; large cannon, moved from Port Louis, for the 
purpose of being placed in different parts of th^ island, produced, 
as they were dragged through the streets, a hollow sounding noise, 
of terrific portent, which, when I call it to recollection, makes me 
shudder, even at this day. Nothing but warfare and deeds of 
arms, were talked of; and many of our youth would boast how 
many of the invaders would fall by their hand. 

In the mean time, I was busily employed with my beloved 
family and juvenile friends in selecting a place of security, where 
we could bury in the earth, our jewels, and gold and silver orna- 
ments; fof we heard that if the English took the place, our houses 
would be burned, and our property either destroyed or taken from 
us. Accordingly we repaired to a thicket, about two miles from 
Port Louis, selected a spot unfrequented except by ourselves on 
gala days ; and there, with the greatest secrecy, prepared, as the 
depository of our treasure, a large hole, of about the depth of two 
feet ; and having covered it neatly witlv tturf, we returned home. 

One nig£it an alarum of cannon was heard ; shortly afterwards, 
another ; aiid at the interval of a few minutes, a third ; then a 
fourth ; so that in a little time. Port Louis was a scene of incon- 
ceivable bustle, and every male either under arms, or on the alert. 

It proved, however, a false alarm, having been caused by the sud- 
den appearance of two of our own frigates in the offing, the cap- 
tain of one of which had confirmed the rumour so prevalent among 
us-*-that the English were coming. 

** Thus one entire month passed^awtfy, every hour of which 
found us in a state of dreadful anxiety, suspense, and terror. At 
length, the English not making their appearance, we relapsed into 
a state of security, and began to think they would not come at ali. 
One evening, as two of my sisters and myself were seated by our 
mother^ chatting together gaily, we ‘Jigreed tq go the following / 
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morning to the j&ay of the Tomb> on a visit to Madame Diihois t 
accordingly^^ we rods at four^ our usual hour^ and commenced our 
journey^ delighted with the songs of the birds which carolled on 
the trees^ ahd oiir spirits exhilarated by the morning air^ and by the 
expectation of seeing our friends. We had not proceeded above a 
mile^ before Antoinette^ my elder sister, tumidj^ to me suddenly^ 
exclainied, ' Look ! the red flag waves qp yonder mounts Virginia ! 
and Barais told me^ that when the English were in sights we should 
see it there ; it is called the English flag/— ^ O no i’ I replied, 
* this is only your i^le fear ; believe me, Antoinette, there cannot be 
any danger, or we should have heard the alarum cannons fire in 
the night ; so let us proceed/ About half a mile further we had 
to turn the comer of a thicket ; and our astonishment and terror 
were extreme, when we beheld extended before us, a line of French 
foot soldiers, and some artilleiy-men, drawing cannons after them 
with great rapidity. Shortly after, a troop of horse galloped by 
us ; they were commanded by the governor himself. Retire, 
young ladies, immediately to your homes,^he said ; ^you cannot 
continue your way on this road ; the English are in sight, and all 
communication with the country is cut oflT .* — * Pray permit us. Sir, 
to proceed only as far as the Bay of the Tomb, in order to con- 
duct our dear sister Marie back with us to Port Louis, or what 
will become of her ?* — ^ I cannot listen to you,' he replied. — ^ Re- 
turn directly !' said one of his officers in attendance, ^or you may 
lose your lives 1' Our alarm for our beloved sister was greater 
than for ourselves ; it was therefore with reluctance, and in deep 
affliction, that we retraced our steps, now with tears bewailing 
her fate, which we supposed inevitable, now expressing our won* 
der how our poor mother would support the shook* In a few 
minutes a French artillery soldier, carrying a letter in his hand, 
advanced towards us in haste, and seemed to be going to Join the 
governor. We arrested his progress-—^ Pray tell us,good man, are 
the English indeed come ? — * They are.'— ^ Where then will they 
first land ?'— ' It is supposed at the Bay of the Tdmb : Cut 1 am in 
haste— if you ascend yonder mountain, you will see them.' He 
then left us, and we climbed the mount. As we approached its 
rammit, we saw the sea covered with innumerable large ships, 
some at anchor, some sailing about, others coming in ; and further 
off, a host of them under a pi;fS8s of sail, attempting to overtake those 
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in advance. How then did our hearts fail us ! Alas ! we exdauned^ 
what shall we do ? Whither shall we* fly ? — ^«^nd then sat down 
and wept. 

"Just below us, on the road which led to the spot 'where the 
governor was, a detachment of foot soldiers was inarching merrily 
to a band of musif, all apparently in good spirits, laughing and 
joking with one another^, Some female Caffre slaves th^n ap- 
proached and told us, not to be afraid, but to go home, as they had 
heard that all the women were ordered to remain within doors. 
We accordingly returned to our mother, who in our absence having 
heard that the English had landed at the Bay of the Tomb, was 
in dreadful suspense as to the fate of Marie, and refused to be 
comforted. Our juvenile friends now all flocked around us, and 
we closely grouped ourselves together, dismay depicted on our 
countenances, and despair in possession of our hearts : not a word 
of consolation had we to offer one to another. 

Business was suspended ; the shops were shut ; and not a 
grain of rice, or a morsel of provision of any kind, could be pro- 
cured. We had in the house nothing but a little dry rice, and 
that was ik)on consumed among so many. As evening approached, 
we sent out one of our female slaves to *try to procure something. 
She returned in about an hour, declaring to our great mortifica- 
tion, that nothing whatever was to be obtained in Port Louis, 
nor a person to be seen, except now and then an officer, or mes- 
senger on horseback, galloping to, or froij^, the country. At seven 
o’clock, it being a moonlight night, we ventured out, and unper- 
ceived, contrived to conceal our little treasures in the place which 
we had prepared for them. 

" Never,” she continued, shall I forget that dismal night, when 
the honors of the surfounding stillness impressed our already faint- 
ing hearts with additional dread. Our imaginations presented to 
us, with a vividness which almost realized the scene, the English 
bursting in upon and killing us. Ghithering clouds eclipsing the 
moon's lig^ti now produced total darkness, when a fall of heavy 
rain took place, which continued during the greater part of the 
night. At intervals, the noise of distant cannon would be heard, 
affording us the only circumstance which we could seize upon, iVi 
order to divert our attention ; and to the sound of the cannon, suc- 
ceeded a silence scarcely less horribly. What were our feeling 
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for our firiendb and relations^ ivho miglit perhaps be at that very 
moment weltering 6n their blood ! such reflections made us cliiig 
more closely together ; and, seated on the floor, our arms entwined 
round one another, looked in vain for relief either from within 
or from without. 

It was not until the hour of four on the following morning, 
that we could close our eyelids ; we then enjoyed the luxury of 
repose until the sun had risen, but were then disturbed hy the 
sound of horsemen galloping through the street. The only object, 
however, which we could distinguish, as we peeped through an 
aperture of our casement, was a French dragoon officer, galloping 
by, and at the same time vociferating, ^ Fermes vos portes* In 
about an hour he disappeared, and we then once more ventured to 
send out our slave with money to try to get us some provisions. 
Three minutes had scarcely elapsed when she returned with terror 
depicted on her countenance, and in a voice of deep and pitiful 
distress, said to my mother, ^ Ah, Madame ! what shall we do ? 
The English are coming this way ; they are close to us ; whither 
shall we fly !' At this intelligence we all turned pale, and 
questioned her as to whether she saw them.- ^ Go,* she replied, 
^ on the petit mountain, and you will see them plainly.' It was then 
proposed to venture on the mountain (not further from us than 
the distance of a stone's throw), in order to ascertain the real ex- 
tent of our danger ; and having thrown our shawls loosely over 
our shoulders, we reachq^ the summit in a few minutes. Then 
it was that we first beheld the English soldiers : they were at 
about the distance of two miles to our right ; in number innume- 
rable ; and all clad in scarlet, their arms and accoutrements glitter- 
ing with a glaring brightness in the sun's rays. The dreadful 
spectacle soon terrified us back to our homes; and jv^ejj there, 
our terror was increased by the continued roar of cannons and 
musketry. This appalling noise increased as the day advanced ; 
and hence we naturally concluded that the English w^e ^ Aeir 
advance to Port Xtfouis. Thtdragoon officer now again madehisappear- 
nnee, and, as before, vociferated as he galloped through the street, 
^ Fermes vos portes ^ Femmes vos portes /' In this state we 
Continued until five o'clock in the evening, when suddenly a great 
number of French soldiers, as well as of naval and military officers, 
were seen to return in straggling parties ; and we then received 
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the intelligence that the governor had capitulated. Many of the 
French were observed to tear the insignia of t^eir military orders 
from their persons — their epaulettes^ side-arms^ and even coats^ and 
to throw them indignantly into the middle qji the street^. One was 
heard to exclaim^ ' Thus^ vain trinket, do I trample thee under foot- ^ 
thee, which now but reminds me of my dishonour ! This sweet 
island, with all its fair inhabitants, and alluring charms, is ours 
no longer 1 We leave you all, like fair and blooming lilies, to be 
plucked by the hands of our enemies ; while we depart for ever, 
and seek perhaps in vain for happiness, in other fuid distant climes.' 
In the mean while, all were making eager enquiries after their re-* 
spective relatjons ; and while some had to deplore the loss of those 
most dear to them, others were rejoiced at the return of friends 
whom they scarcely expected to se.e again. 

The shops and bazar in Port Louis were now opened, but 
evexy countenance was marked with anguish, and a chilling dul- 
ness reigned abroad, which was in perfect unison with the great 
calamity with which the island had been visited. While we were 
busied in anxious inquiries after my sister Marie, and concerting 
measures to open a communication with her, by means of our 
slave, she, to our infinite joy, suddenly made her appearance 
with her children, but in a state of deplorable exhaustion and 
distress. The English, she informed us, had deposited the dying 
and the wounded in her house, and even requested, but in re« 
q^ctful terms, that she would afford to the sufferers her personal 
assistance ; but the shock given to her feelings by the sight of the 
surrounding horrors was so great, as to deprive her of her senses 
for a time ; and she had only that morning recovered them, and 
gamed sufficient strength of body, apd presence of mind, to make 
her escape with her children, and to venture, unprotected, to Port 
Louis. As for Monsieur Dubois, her husband, he was with the 
army, and for his safety she was very apprehensive, and, indeed, 
imA.8tote of dreadful anxiety.—^ Alas !' she would say, ' if Dubois 
is killed, what will become of my ]^r Jittle ones — ^to whom can 
they look for support ?' We mingled our tears with hers, and 
vied with each other in affording her and her little opes every 
consolation and assistance which their condition required. As 
soon as her slowly-returning str^n^h would permit her to hold 
converse, we put to her .numerous questions, especially as to the 
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conduct of the English : how great was our" surprise to hear heir 
say — ' That the English officers^ so far from being the uncouth 
race of savage barbarians which they had been represented to he, 
carried themselves tovArds her with the most tender and respectful 
behaviour ; and that, considering they were enemies, she was 
much pleased with tli^m, finding all of them extremely gallant^ 
and some of them very handsome men/» 

" We still remained in-doors, in a state'of alarm, as we under- 
stood that the English were to enter Port Louis the following 
morning. While ^e were conversing together in a group on the 
door, as is the custom in my country, and passing our opinions 
on the great events which had just transpired, who should enter 
our circle but Monsieur Dubois ! Marie, already too weak, was 
unable to bear the shock which this unexpected pleasure occa- 
sioned, and, falling senseless, she was in a moment folded in his 
arms ; while he — the big tears rolling down his cheeks, exclaimed 
— Thank Heaven ! I clasp thee, my wife, and you, my little 
ones, to my heart, — once more I” 

Early the next morning, it ^as reported, that the English 
were on their march into the town of Port Louis, frpon this 
we secured our house, as well as we could, by bolts and bars, fear- 
ing they would try to force an entrance ; but in this conclusion 
we were most agreeably mistaken. Through a crevice in our 
casement, we could plainly see all, without being perceived. At 
six o'clock the wounded,* both English and French, appeared, 
some carried in hammocks, othera on boards ; their number was 
considerable ; and so pale and ghastly did the poor creatures look, 
that we all pitied them. This scene brought before our minds 
the sufferings of poor Marie, in being compelled to witness the 
agonies of the dying and bleeding objects with which house* 
at the Bay was literally crammed. After the wounded, followed 
the English soldiers, led by their officers, music playing, and 
colours flying ; and so orderly was their march^ that.ja]ULJ<M(rs 
were in a great degree alhtyed. The march into the. town conti- 
nued, excepting some very short intervals, during the whole of 
the day, and the greater part of the night. The next day the 
sepoys arrived, clad also in scarlet, and so numerous, that a con- 
siderable time elapsed before they had all passed. At length they 
reached the barracks, when* order was once more restored in our 
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Ikde society ; the shops were opened— trade resumed its several 
avocations — and society its wonted gaiety ; jn& longer were fears 
entertained of the English ; nor indeed did we scarcely ever see 
an English soldier^ unless when^ on a Sutiday evening, enjoying 
the music on the Champ de Mars. After a considerable period 
of time had been wasted, almost inevitably, in natural jealousies, 
and in frequent broils between the English and the French, the 
conduct of our conquerors was such as to win the confidence and 
osteem of the inhabitants in general ; but as for me, such is the 
effect of habit, that, until I saw you, I cofitinued to entertain 
an inconceivable dread of your countrymen. We at length ven- 
tured to remove our little treasures from their hiding-place, and 
found them in as good preservation as when we buried them.” 

Virginia and I had a favourable voyage to Tappanooly, enjoy- 
ing together every external comfort — society, music, golden pros- 
pects, and especially young love. The objects which pleased 
her most were, the voracious shark in his entanglement* — the 
varying and iridescent hues of the dying dolphin — the shoals 
of bonetas and albicores, whicl^ in countless numbers, bounded 
swiftly by;— the flying-fish — and the luminous appearance of the 
sea at night : all these were to her new objects of surprise, and 
her enjoyment was mine : — we were, indeed, happy ! 

In about seven weeks from our departure, we approached the 
west coast of the island of Sumatra ; and when near to Tappa- 
nooly, rounded a small island, of a coiical form, which rears its 
head about nine hundred feet above the surface of the sea ; it is 
called Munsular.” The trees on it are decorated with leaves 
of an extremely small size and delicate texture, and disposed 
with admirable uniformity. As we approached this island from 
the sovit>w‘ard, and sailed round its north-eastern extremity, a 
magnificent waterfall, the noise of which had caught our atten- 
tion 

is inv^Hably attended by a remarkable fish, called the “ pilot-fish.” 
Two or three of this species precede his course, at the distance of a few feet, and 
one or two swim on eadi side of him. The vulgar opinion is, that they supply 
the deficiency of smell in the shark, and cater his food for him ; in return for 
which services, they are received into his jaws as a place of refuge on the approach 
of danger. When die shark is caught, I have seen the pilot-fishes swim about, 
seemingly in great distress/ until he is hauled up, when they disappear. They 
are each from eight to twelve inches in lengthy marked with transverse streaks of 
blue and a yellowish brown ; and from deck of a ship their appearance is es^- 
beautiful. 
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tion when we were some nules distant from it, suddenly burst 
upon our view. takes its source at the mountain-summit of 
the island ; it was at this time about twenty-seven feet in widths 
and rushed downwards to the sea, with a velocity and grandeur 
which so entranced us in 'enthusiastic admiration, as to prevent the 
expression of it. Its roar, as we <ipproachei nearer, became 
louder, and resembled continued reports from large cannon, re-» 
minding us of the truth of a remark by.no means new, that 
the mighty scenes of nature, cause to appear insignificant and fee* 
ble, not only the highest productions of the human mind, but 
the mind itself, unable as it is to comprehend those scenes* 
Here, as in the neighbourhood of the Isle of France, the trans* 
parent clearness of the sea enabled us to distinguish, with ami^ 
zing facility, the bottom, at the depth of thirty or forty feet, with 
its beds of coral, to a considerable extent, and the fishes sporting 
among them ; but, on the whole, we were not now presented 
with so transcendently grand a spectacle as on the former oc^ 
casion. 

Tappanooly next opened to our view ; it is a small island, about 
two miles distant from the main land ; upon it is stationed an 
English resident, whose bungalow, out-houses, store-houses, the 
property of the East India Company, and a small Malay village, 
situated at its northern extremity, constitute the whole materia 
of the island. Between it and the main land, is formed one of 
the finest harbours in the jyorld, said to be capable of containing 
one hundred and fifty sail of the line. In this harbour, about 
a quarter of a mile distant from Tappanooly, we came safe to 
anchor at three o'clock in the evening. The aspect of the maiifr 
land is mountainous and woody, wild, and picturesque. 

The natives of the island of Sumatra are Malays ; iu- 

habitants of its west coast are considered to be less treacherous 
and ferocious than those of Acheen, the Moluccas, Batavia, and 
other eastern settlements. Their complexion is yrlleiiT 

being destitute of the red tingQ which, with the yellow, consti- 
tutes the tawny or copper colour ; their nails are dyed red ; they 
are generally short ia statvure, seldom exceeding five feet eight, 
with noses rather flat, ears extended, cheek bones high, mouth 
wide, and hair long and flowing. What most strikes the atten* 
« tion of strangers, wben consi&ering their persons, is the admirable 

foriqation 
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fixation of their legs, which, being left naked, are shown to 
great advantage. The Malay dress consistsfof a vest, a robe, a 
mantle, a gir^e (in which is fixed the crease, or dagger), and 
diort drawers. A fine cloth is worn round the head. The chief 
pride of Malayan dress, is the crease ; the poorest vassal wears 
it; and that of a pangaran, or chief, is verf expensive, the sheath 
and handle being finely^ carved, and richly fillagreed with gold. 
The Malays are fond of imitating the English uniform ; and are 
often seen to wear the English cocked hat, and red or blue mili- - 
tary jacket, with pantaloons and boots. Ift^seriously offended, 
they are sanguinary, cruel, and unforgiving ; and nothing but 
revenge, will satisfy them ; but if well treated, they are found to 
be dodle, faithful, and attached domestics, and courageous follow- 
ers. They have a gravity in their general demeanour, and a dig- 
nity in their step and gait, which are very imposing and remark- 
able ; they are indolent to excess, and it is difficult to persuade 
them to work for money, preferring, as they all do, poverty with 
independence, to splendour with servitude ; they have few wants, 
and those few, bountiful nature satisfies with little or no labour 
on their part. As to their rdligbn, it appears, from what I could 
glean from those of the best informed among them, whom I had 
an opportunity of conversing with, that some of them believe in 
a Creator, and in a future state of reward and punishment ; but 
they have many absurd ideas on the subject of the power of in- 
visible spirits over their persons, fat^, and actions; and the 
rest of their faith is a mass of paganism, superstition, and idolatry. 
Some of them possess great courage ; and I know several instances 
of even true heroism. One I vnll adduce, being acquainted with 
the parties ; but it would be too much to infer, that every Malay 
would«A«»<mith equal magnanimity in the same circumstances. 

A few^ears ago, an English officer, who was on a' visit to a 
inend at Padang, a settlement a few miles to the southward, then - 
ilf*4hAa|ttssessiop of the English, but since delivered over to the 
Dutch, frequently observed a young and lovely Malay girl*, re- 
markable for fairness of complexion, and exquisite beauty, pass 
the bungalow he resided in. He felt a violent passion for her, 
and by bribing a third person, at length succeeded in communi- 
cating his sufferings to her. Through the same channel, he 
Icanit, that she was married to a MaHay, with.whom she lived cm ,, 

good 
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good terms. Still lie could not desist from inidulging the hqpo 
of one day gratifying his infatuated passion^ and expended large 
sums in endeavouring to undermine her virtue ; but she rejected 
his addresses with becoming fortitude. Her resistancOj unfortu- 
nately> only served to add fuel to his flame ; and driven^ at last> 
to desperation^ he determined to resort to any measures^ however 
dishonourable or dangerous^ rather th^n lose his prize. There 
was a Malayj of apparent respectability^ whose house the officer 
was in the habit of frequenting: to him the seducer, in confi- 
dence, imparted the secret which had so long agitated and op- 
pressed his bosom ; and he was oveijoyed to hear the Malay pro- 
mise to insure him the possession of the girl, in consideration of 
receiving a certain sum of money. The proposal was accepted 
with avidity ; and he was to call at the same hour on the follow- 
ing day : he did so, and soon found himself in a room alone with 
the object of his passion, who was, or pretended to be, terrified at 
the sight of him, and attempted to escape, but in vain. He ac- 
complished his purpose by force, and afterwards remained with 
her some days, in the Malay’s house, using his utmost endeavours 
to sooth , and console, by every means in his power, Kis much- 
injured victim, who, captivated by his winning and agreeable 
manners, and by the costly presents he lavished upon her, became 
at the end of that period, not only reconciled to her ravisher, but 
devotedly attached to him. Thus successful, he took a bungalow, 
or cottage, and made his i^vourite the mistress of it. 

In the mean time, the unfortunate husband, finding that his 
wife did not return to her home on the evening of the day on 
which she left it, made diligent search and inquiry after her ; 
but such was the secrecy with which the whole afiair was con- 
ducted, that he could make no discovery ; an^ condud^^^iat she 
had either destroyed herself, or been kidnapped for the purpose of 
being sold to slavery. Being fond of her to distraction, it was 
some time before the poor wretch could hold up his he ad^an^ it-^ 
was not until a period of six v^eeks had elapsed, that he heard she 
was living openly with m English ofilcer; the infatuation of 
the parties had probably rendered them carelessly secure : his as- 
tfinishment was then as great, as were his conflicting feelings of 
jealou^ and revenge, insupportable. The Englishman being 
3 rich, xespectoUe in/ank, eldjgant and prepossessmg, both in man- 
ners 
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ners and in person^ of social disposition^ and indeed^ notwitlistand* 
ing tihis sad falling off in his conduct^ occasioned by a whirlwind 
of passion^ a man of amiable feelings^ had a host p£ visitors con-* 
tinually at his dwelling. One evening, asthe was enjoying their 
society, enlivened by the circulating glass, intimation was brought 
him, by one of his attendants, that a Malay sought admission. 

Who is he?” was the^^ question. One who bears a message 
from another.” He repaired to his verandah, and there saw an 
aged Malay, who was a perfect stranger to him. The stranger 
bpw^ respectfully, and, in a firm tone, addreased him to the fol- 
lowing purport : — Young man, I come from my son, to tell you 
that he knows you possess his wife ; he insists upon your restoring 
he^ to him before this time to-morrow ; otherwise you will as 
surely be a corpse, as that you now breathe and live.” The latter 
part of this harangue was delivered with considerable energy 
and animation; the old man indeed, was even seen to shed 
tears ; and having ended, disappeared instantly, without waiting 
a reply. The Englishman was paralysed at this sudden and un- 
expected denunciation ; his countenance betrayed the emotions of 
his hearf to his friends, who soon divined the cause ; and, in the 
absence of the girl, strongly advised him to escape with her in a 
ship, then on the very eve of sailing for Batavia ; but he spumed 
the suggestion, conceiving that to yield to it would be cowardice, 
and passing the bottle, determined to/ bury care in wine. The 
party did not separate until a late ho'ui^ and promised to meet on 
the following day, to keep their friend in countenance, to cheer up 
his spirits, and to defend him, if necessary. After securing his 
chamber, with more than ordinary precaution, and placing a 
brace of loaded pistols, and a crease, under his pillow, he retired 
to rest^jQi^ourse refraining from imparting to the fair partner of 
his bed, the fearful threat of the stranger; but his uneasiness 
could not escape her observation, and she employed the most win- 
Hw nfr persu asives in order to prevail upon him to reveal to her its 
cause. 

The next morning, a Malay servant of his, whose life he had 
been instrumental, through Providence, in preserving, by procuring 
him medical aid, and affording him personal assistance under a 
r^ing fever, which ended in a delirium from which he had but 
recently recovered, gently tapped at his chaml^r door, intimating 

a wish 
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It vnsh to to hii Ther officer^ suspecling tasadietjr, 

went out into tfadi verandah artn^d, when his servant told him, 
after repeat^ injunctions to secrecy, the breach of which> he said, 
would his inevitame destruction, that there wai^a des^ on 
foot to mnrder him that night, unless the girl were sent home 19 
the course of the day. The officer co^dering his servant's intima» 
tion as conhrmatmy of that of the old Malay, consulted with his 
fxiendi, who thought it most prudent to communicate the whole 
adair to the En^h Beddent, in order to obtain his advice, and, if 
possible, his assistadbe in thdx attempt to secure the pm»on of the 
assassin. The resident, on hearing the tale, immediately dispatdfcied 
officers for his apprehension, but he was nowhere to be found. 
That evening, lihe the preceding, was passed by the officer in Ibe 
sodbty of a numerous party of friends, when, about tbe hour of ten, 
information was brought ihat a man, whose person it was impos- 
sible to distinguish in consequence of the darkness of the night, 
had been seen to prowl about tbe premises, and on finding bimself 
discovered, had quickly made his escape. At twelve o'clock the 
company broke up, and he retired to his chamber*, having satisfied 
himself that no stranger was in the room ; and after taking, as 
before, extraordinary precautions to secure himself from the poa* 
sibility of intru^n in the niglht, and, "as before, placing his 
weapcms under his pillow, he went to rest, and soon fell into a 
profound sleep, folded in the arms of his beauteous partn^, whose 
bosom was his piUow. He had dept cdxmt three hours, when, 
on a sudden, he fdit his bosom roughly pressed, and his shpuldeoc 
violently shaken. He awoke, and was horror-stniok to behold 
stanffifig over him, a Malay, bearing in each hand a naked crease ; 
— ^it was the injured husband. There is something in the very 
nature of guilt, which unnerves the strongest arm, anTiops the 
resolution of the stoutest heart,— -and these w^re the effects pro- 
duced upon the Englishman: in his confusion, he ftargot the 
pistols beneath his pillow ; and hefcnre he could collect his sdSftered 
senses, the Malay, presenfing*" the point of one crease^ to his 
bosofii^ while he hdbd out the handle of another for hu accept- 
an^, said— SViendt, arise f take this, defend yourself q,uickly ; 

I ywt, 

* It is usual, in almost evny part of Asia, to a lamp burning in t|ie 
•''hitt.ber during the nigh** 

f The mode of salutation in use among these people, on the occasion 
hostile message, or on the onset «f a contest, which is likriy to end fatally to onS'^ 
or both of the plurties. 
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3r(m# (fit I, mmt now die I’t-^rnid st ttiat instaitt^ tnade tt AespMie 
wHch was quielcly patried by the En^shmasi/ the pdnt 
whose crease eiCtered the fleshy, part his side* 

Quick as thought^ a successbn of lunges^ or rather of tmnsyersocuts 
(such as are usuaQy wi& the crease), followed. The 
lishmas, thc^dgh tm Entire norice in the nsQ of the weapoa, while 
his opponent wasa skilftif adept in It, continued to party his aims 
almost by miracle. During the contest, the ^rl succeeded in 
making her escape through a hole which her hut/band, to effect 
hit entrance, had cut in the matting fonn&g the sides of the 
bungalow: it is supposed that she fled into the interior, for she 
Was nermr afterwards seen or heard of at Fadang. At length, 
bdSiib being covered with wounds, and weak from the loss of blood, 
evmrycut, though made at random, took effect. The Englishman, 
now summoning all bis energies, and in the hope of terminating 
the contest in his own favour, aimed a deadly blow at his adver- 
sary, Who, in attempting to parry it, staggered, and, for a mo- 
ment^ threw himself off his guard. Of that moment the English- 
men avowed himself, and struck his cmuie into the Malay's shoul- 
der, laying him prostrate at his feet, apparently dead, expecting 
every instant, from loss of blood, ^ he streCdied side by side 
with his antigonist ; he then tottered towards the door to arOuse 
his servants^ who, being all wrapt inaound sleep in the verandah, 
were unconscious of the scene which wt» petsingin their master's 
chamber, ^hen just as he was in the ^t of Mfting the latch, the 
Mabw^ hnViag recovered strength, leaped up with the ffeettiess of 
a roe, and ran him through the hack*. He fell ; and having briefly 
Srdated to his fnends the particulars of the fight, he ex]^ed at 
ei|^t o'idock, expressing, with his last Imeath, thieasiness for the 
^l,’<waos6 ftte was uncertain ; — eommending the generosity and 
courage of his opponent, and leavkig strict injunctions that he 
Aenld^be so further molested. The Mriay, however, gave Mm- 
jiHttke, was tiie^ ftnud guiltyof murder, and etecuted. 
^ The Mahy women are flar^ tod sc^ of them handsome> pos- 
sessing expresave dark eyes, ‘eyebrows as regular as if pencilled, 
and ^aall feet, which are esteemed a great beauty. From their 
known addictiveness to jealousy, however, under the dominion of 
wlich fatal passion^ they comn^sly resort tc^ ^oison^ to satiate 
thrir tHrst of vcng'^ance, Europeans, in general, conrider ifc 

rathe; 



hazaifdOQs^to ass^ate with them^ | have be$id: Bnglifijb-> 
men^ who have the greater portion of their exw^eoiee among 
these pe( 9 }e> deelueu that it.ifi almost impossible to4jissolvea eon- 
pexion* once formea vrith a Malajr female^ and livoj nnl^ the 
dksdUition be e&cted either by flight or by s{tiflee. The 
of Acheen^ and of Java eiipecially/are renowned for their 
ness in the art of preparing poisons ; ftnd pride themseiyeg in H • 
they can seal the doom of their victim prospeotivelyj almost tp air 
hour^ even allowing a period of some months to intervene, |!lbt 
only 90, but wheif the demoniaqal spirit of revenge a^tnates, thfm^ 
they will spare the U& of the olgect of their hatred^ or jealousy^ 
for the very .purpose of making it wretched by protracted toimnmtt : 
they can eveui (and this practice is too^often resorted tO|)rd€frive 
him of the powers of manhood* I onn day saw passing ajong 
the streets of Tappanooly, a. Malay female^ nearly as fair as 
a European^ of exquisite fona, of extremely delicate and sensitive 
exterior^ and with the air and gait of a woman of education, and 
acquirement: she wore a vest of cotton^ whichreacbedfrom her wjust 
nearly down to her ancles ; over this was thrown a rdbjp of tafleta^ 
covming her person from the shoulders to the feetj and fas|ened to 
thenedcby buttons (tf gold. I observed to a European steBdinghy 
me« that die was^ to a divinlKy**^^^ Would/ salid he^ 

sbe were as rich in humanity and virtue^ as in personal dnir^s; 
butj on the contrary; she possesses the 'passes oF a 'sa^^ fMdly 
ungovernable. Almdythaa she boiied, within the Ifuft^ tfuae 
yearsi; no less than four young husbands, two of them Europeans; 
and it is pretty Well understood how she contrived to rid herself 
of them. In abort, it is evident to all, that they were powoned: 
but, such is the subtle nature of her art, tbat it is impossiUq to 
bring the proof hqiae to her, with power sufficient t^T^jwitt her.^ 
She is now perhaps in pursuit of a fifth; but I think her success 
doubtful; for althaugh she possesses beauty enough to attract 
admiratioD, die is too potorioudy dangerous na be trusi^/^ K 
would, howeveri^be dbviohdjvanjus^ to to geiieraliae> as to br^d 

ift ^tha 

It w afj ^ kppnwst ^ pbservt, tl»t a cw^xion jdih a fma^j 
Eastern Archip^a^, where the marfiajf^e tie is dispensed with, is viewed wftfl 
indulgence, in'^consequence of flieistate of society, and of the scarcity of fimialca 
of xe8peetfd>ility, eduestion, and acquhemems. 
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i\it race vrith aucV a sdgiaa; and dvery ldv«r of the a^ 
%SB itaiutallx considet this instance as a lamei^Ma exee^tbn* 
No^sooneT had I brought xhy dup to ta^hae ctf 
thah I Impaired to the dwelling of Mr. lUnoe^^ the nesident^ a 
gentlenMio^as Mmds ahd as ddservedly esteemed fer the amiable 
shnididt]^ and engaging mfli&ess of his mlmners^ as he is dutm- 
gnidied fbr tte able and indefatigable disdiarge of bispnblisdniies. 
I produced a letter addressed to this gentleman by my Pendieherry 
'Ugents^ requesting his information and asshtanee in the d^ery of 
t cargo of pepper, wM(di was consigned to me^by a Freneh mer- 
chant of Pondicherry, and was expected tb have already anived at 
Tappanocdy ; hut he told me that he was totally ^noxant of any 
such condgnment having attired on the island, or indeed of any 
tieing od its way ; and that owing to the great scarcity of pql^per 
nn the coast juSt then, it was almost impossible to procure any. 
lUrWas a severe disappointment to me; but it was amply oom- 
pehS&asd by the drcumstance of a cargo of soft sugar, which had 
heah reedttly left on the island by a ship, unaUe, from having 


sprang a leal; at sea, to proceed on hex voyage, being now for im- 
mediate sale. Aom recept aceounts«current, reedived from Ben- 
it app6ated*that ihej^ee of sugar at that place had risen, and 
Wastirim uxtremely high; so that comparingthe prime cOstuf the 
at'Pi^^nocdy,triththe Bengal price,Ieonduded that thepur- 
vf S c^culated to aftrd a more than 
Vea^aUe profit, that is, according to an dbtimationby^ means san- 
^gnftle,b!^hundred and twenty per cent, at least. The drcumstance 
also 0 ^ my having on board the toml proceeds of my various freights 
ainte ritlk; 9^ngal, amounting in spede to eleven thousand Aree 
^ twenty doUars, and the loss wUch I should incur by 
ast, acted as addirional indueememll to vest the whde 


of my ftinds in the purchase of the Sugar on my own account. 

turn of fortune’s wheel in my ft vOur, threw me foe« time 
into&tSmportofjoy. Hard did Weftbofirtogctcmtvessdte^ 
Wi th all posdblofetpcditkftk InfteftMspacecfdnedayand 
itSght, the brig was hOve dc(wn, hbr copper r^pmred, her rides fresh 
daimeted^, writ rim #ds made Altogether perfectly water-tight. ]L 
fmmddfttely dmitfended ftldbig ft c^ 
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whiiQh the mai of a man furnished with the noUest sjtimull to 
tioii~the denre iff increasing the happiness of a%!tionate and 

cpnfiding^wifei and, at the same time, of possessing rkhe#, jiidepen* 
.d^ace> and power, as the means of enjoyment and of doing good, is 
capable of exercising. While 1 lyas busied ip superintendieig the 
vei|^g of a portied of the eargo'on shore, Thomson was roceiT« 
ing on bomrd the portion already weighed, and stowing it away. 
With mpeot to Virginia, her time was agreeably employed in mat- 
ing Uttle exeursioas about the island,^ attended by Malay girls, her 
attention being nfueh engaged in noticing its natural productions, 
most oi which were ^tirely now to her, or in obsorving the man** 
ners add halnts of the natives ; and her remarks on all tinat she bad 
both heard and seen, were delightfully refreshing to me after the 
fatigues of the day. A beauUful kid had been presented to, her by 
a pangoran, or chief, then onn visit to the Resident; and ofteni 
when she was seated with it by her side, holding the playfnllfttla 
animal by aribband, tied to its neck, did I think of 8terpe's^aija« 
and lejoiee that ft was not Maria I saw before me. In the i§aee 
of five days I was once more ready for sea, the cargo nyw my 
as well as the ihip, in which ftail barV* I had venturedr-^my all. 

On the morning previous to our d^arture, we were eoncemed 
to find that our boat, the only one we had possessed, .had disap« 
peared during the night; having been fastened V & ^ 

the stenii we concluded ft must have been stolen. We were^thp 
more chagrined at this, because there was no possihilfty jof propur* 
ifig another at Tappanooly; and to sail without one, was at least a 
habardous undertaking* After bidding farewell ^ Miv Frinee, 
who kindly loaded us with presents of fruit, we set sail fmr Uin^ 
doostan, withafdefUwntbreeaeinourfaToux^ We had not however 
proceeded far, scypely indeed having cleared the laifll^before the 
wind began to fall off ; and % strong current setting against us, 
wa came, as we supposed, to an anedmr fiw the night, about two 
mileadistatitftoin the diore, which was Uned wsthafonnidehignsait 
ofbraakms; and liter plying out ei^d^tfifthems of «ah^ squari^ 
4he yandsi, imd setting the wmeh, we retired to ^ Searcelyhad 
.the madnigiht hour passed, dl on board being asleep, exe<|^ Thomr 
son, who bad just rdjered one of ^ seeunnieft watetb 
iinhen I was awoke by the voice of the former bawling down the 
apinpanmn**--^^ Chptfdn Nauftagus ! Cbptm we'ne 

I S .out 



out at i^j rir " Indeed ! 'kow 6an that be True, hoMrever, 
it pt^ved. Not a vestige of land did the ij^ooti gratify, our 
ganiitg eyes withal> and we concluded th^ o^ cable u^Ust have 
been cut by the ropky bottom. T" deeply lamented losing my an-, 
chor^ so soon after my boat^ and directed the latears to haul in* 
the slack of the cable ; th^r &d so ; but "Instead of the cable’a 
end making its appearance/ a check was felt^ which prevented 
their getdng any more in. The serang then went over the bows 
to ascertain tbe cause^ and discovered tbe anchor suspended by the 
bui5/-rope; it had got entangled In the for^haiils> without 
having readied the bottom at all ; consequently^ while supposing 
ourselves to be safe at anchor^ we weie> in faot> at the mercy of 
the winds ; but fortunate it was for us the wind was not ftom 
the^a> as in that case we must of course have been blown on tbe 
rocks : as it was^ I was delighted at recovering my anchor^ and 
finding the whole property safe^ as also our lives. By the next 
momihg, we regained our situation on the coasts but the wind sdll 
fiuled us^ and continued to fail for a whole week^ so that we 
made but l^tle way. At length a breexe sprang up^ which waft- 
ed us on wardSj sixty br seventy miles^ and died away again^ leaving 
us once more becalmed ; and 1 began to suspect tbat^ so far as the 
elements were concerned^ my good fortune had deserted me. On 
the morning of the tenth day from our departure, I was again 
awakened by Thomson.*-^^ Captain Naufragus f’— " Hnlloa 

Here is our boat ; she is Come back,^ and is just beneath our 
bo^.'*-— ** The deuc^ she is !** and true enough, there she lay, 
within ten yards ahead, as if expecting and waiting for us ; but 
of her six oars, four were missing: glad enough, however, were 
we to see our old acquaintance, and she was soon hoisted up to 
her birtirlSn;he stem. 

It was my custom, when we were coasting during the night, 
, to altatkm one lascar on each bow, and one on eadi gangv^ay^ for 
the c? keq>ing a good look-out. To keep their attention 

cemstani^ awake, it eins necessary for the officer of the watdi 
(mthcr !l%Sm80n or myself), to pass a watch-word every hal& 
hour, which was-<-^ Coup daeJt-ougeel/** or, Look out jhr» 
Hoard This was immediately answered by the la$car at (me gang^ 
^^y.^pa88ed round forward, hnd copcluded at the opposite one* 
R qfas amusing to hear the different voices, with the drdl, 
vn^merous tones of these singular seamen. One night, how*i* 

ever, 
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ever, whcn> in, the absence of the moon> the etars were beauU* 
fully concpicuous in the vast expanse above^the sea quite calm^ 
with a surface ahncSit as pnruffled as that cxf a and jio- 

tUng to beWn but tlie £tful gUttering of 'fishes' finsj i!e$eeting 
the starlight^-altogether forniing a delightful s&ne fur medita*- 
tion^ but one which^ heightep^ its effect* was by the hoitr^ 
and the reigning stillness^ was apt toUull the senses^ and seal 
the eyes.in slumber^ and of which inffeed I myself began to feel 
the. infi;uenee^~when>; in fact, we were a* noddirf/* I recol« 
lected^myself,. and«^ving shaken off my own slumbers, I, with 
the intention of. arousing the lascar8h«.from theirs, bawled out, 
withstenjfcpxian Coup daek-^mgeell**-^^^ Cmp daek-teghT 

was. the reply, long drawn out; another — Coup daek^tegh T* 
(sti^ slower) ; but the third lascar, (poor wretch !) drawling out, 
in a tone of voice hardly audible~'^ Coup da^ek^tegh !** in an ih« 
stant,-~fell, into the sea ! In vain ^was the alarm given, and the 
boat lowered : he sunk into hjs final sleep, his bed, the ocean. 

.A rising breese soon, wafted us beyond Sumatra's shores, to a 
more northern latitude ; it was the south-east trade-wind, carry- 
ing us nearly within the influence of the south-west ^monsoon ; 
but we were not favoured with sack propitious gales as formerly. 
Still our spirits being in the true vein for enjoyment, 4pve. ex« 
pressed a hope, which '[(homsoin heartily participated, that we 
might neyev be less happy than we then were ! This hope was 
scarcely bom, when the #un setting with more than usual bril- 
liancy, and leaving its path marked with streaks of gold, a bird 
hoyered over our heads, and suddenly alighted on our tafliail : 
it wius one of Mother Cary's chickens," which by mariners arcb 
considered as harbingers of iD, and generallv, of a furiotu storm. . 
At a warning of this kind I did not then feel disposed^to t^e 
alarum ; but there were other wi^iigs not to be slighted— the 
horizon to the eest presented the extraordinary appearance of a 
black „4oud in the shape of bow, with ite convex towards 
the sea, .and which hep!^ its Aguiar ^d position urn* 
change^ until night^» For the pewo^^ of twenty minu^ 
after the setting of the sun, the douds to the north-west cOnti« 
dued of the colour of blood ; but that which most attracted ^r 
ob^mraiion was/.tp us, a remarkable phenpnienon---the.s^ ini" 
inse^tely around and os far as the eye could diacem hy the 
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ligl|t the moolis appealed^ fot about 6^ mbiniei) of o per- 
feelilr’ tnilt white. We wezo rmted hy iXm mere cUdtena of 
Mother Cary« bdtii e£ which sought refuge. wMi ear first visitor^ 
on the mainnutst. We aounded^ hot fouodno bmtoiM^si hundred 
fiohoma: a bucket of the water was then drawn np> the sayfiM 
of which wae ai^parentilf covered with innunierahle ^arka Of ^fiie 
.--an e&ct said tabe cauted hy Ae onimahuUi whi^ aboinid in 
seoi-watcv: it ia at ail times comnioii, but the ^arks ate not in 
general so numerous^ nor of such xOagnitudu as Were ftose which 
Ato presented themselvsts. Iho hwlid too, bulitg^dq^ped ih Ao 
water, and immediatidT withdrawn, thounoids of tiiem would 
seem to adhere to k. A dismal hpUow h«eeee» Which, as the 
night drew on, howled through our riggings and infused into us 
all a sombre, melaiudioly feeling, incteased by gathering doads, 
sad tbe altogeAer portentous istale of Ae atmo^^bere and ele- 
mental ushered in the first watch, which Was to be kept by 
Thomson* 

About eight o'clock, loud daps ci Autidsr, each hi kind resem- 
Uing a screech, or Ae blast of a trumpet, lathee Aan Ae ram- 
bling soui^ of Aunder m Europei burst over oubAeadi, and were 
succeeded by vivid flashes of forked lightning. We now made 
every necessary preparation fot a storm, by striking Ae top- 
gaUant«iastS| with Aeir yardi^v.do0ewreafing the topiafis and 
foresail, banding the storm-itaysak, and battemng dawn the 
siisiijfi whidi two tarpauUna ware nailed, fitt the 

tetAn pteaarvation of Ae caigp. We obseorved imiumetaUe 
shoalsuof fishes, Ae motions ci which appetured^ be mote Aon 
4 )suaUy vivid and redundant. 

At twelve o'dodk, on my taking Aarge of Ae deck, Ae asene 
bore a gjuanoter widdy different fiN>ai Aat wbiA it presented 
blit Are# hours before. We now saikd under dosa-reefed main- 
tppsaibextd fi)|re^ Ihe sea ran high ; our \>cA laboured herd, 
and.^tclw^ deqynataly, and the nraves hAeS, her ddea wiA 
Ary, agi^ word evidei||^ ineeem^ Overhead 

nothing was tWi be Men but huge travailing doudi, cddad hy 
sailon Ae^^'seudi'' wUA homed onwards wkh Ae fieetbeSiqf 
Ae eagle m her Aghh Now and then the moon, Aen in her 
eeoond quarter, would Aefr her 4ise Ar aniostant, but be qnkkiy 
^bicured; or a star of ^^paly" light, ]^p out, end also disappeaiw 



Tlifl well WAS Knmcleft/ tet the veigel M not JHet sUike 
wstsr tiuB wb»i^ n^t be •xpeeted'ltt each a eetk; %e however 
]«pt the pttn^ •* idterrale^ in ^er M'lfiMvini fbet!eiir|j(o 
ttHtabing dtiMgcu Hie 'ifbw iaemM, ani the 
wave! rose h^hsrt ahoot twe outlook u,m. the 'huBiii' 

to^-Aeec gave wi^i Ae tttQ tlMtt^ tb ahdMhie 
W8 ecndd«lue is ttp, WM cott^td^ libwtt tnMf &Vti the'hMti* 
ropfc Tlie fwoBail was then ferk^ hot WiUntat grhtt 
{hid autuhtent >haea{d tt> Ah seakeh) tte Mhtiit ateytail hitah 
wiAstaadbig Ae asij^tj' Wiad> which lethned to g(i& ttiehgA 
every halfohoiir ; whUe the teSi in fic^tfol nihlittity, toWcNd 
toanincBedihle height^ ftequentljt ihaiditg a ecmijdeto breedh dvetr 
our deck. 

At faur4i. IM..X was Mlieved by ThcmiDn, vtho ht dayH^ 
apprind me that Ae tnaintopmast was spning, and that Ae gi3e 
Was hooreatong. Scansely had I gone bn deck, when a trtfflen‘> 
dous sea stru A ns a little " abaft the beam," carrying every Aing 
be&m k, and WaAing overboud henooc^, enMes, Water-casks, 
and indeed evegy moveahte artide on Ae deck. Hnwi^, akaMt 
ly mirade, esci^ed being lest ; bnt having, in commbh wiA Ab 
laecan, talma the piecaotion to laA a rcqpe lOand hb waiM, we 
were (dde, by its means, to eactritiate him dram dstager; at the 
SBOto time Ae imssel made an t^q^alling Innih, ly&ig down (m her 
beam-ends, A wfakh posildbin she reiii8&ted''lbr Ae qpace cf two 
minntes, when As rnSnstcpmast, Allowed by the Aretopniast, 
went by Ae heard, wiA a dreads crhA ; she Aen rioted; and 
we were all immediately engaged in gcmg aloft, and vdA hat- 
chets cutting away the wreck, each &t uS bdng lashed wiA a 
rope round the waist: npes Wete also A^tened across Ae deck, 
in panlid Hnesi, to hidd on by ; f<b kidr was Ae vAknee of the 
vessel's onAm, Aat without ewdi nsdstance it would Idi A been 
impossible to ston^ As At my Vir^nia, she Was A her eat, 
Imwiiqg all Aat was going forward on dedib««>sensili!e of her 
dangsry Ad a prey to A# apj^Aendon-ofjgsceting a deaA ehnilalr 
toAatnf Imv prototype, Ad sqitally dreadful. * , 

A drinding Aower new came on, nud having conthniOd'Ak 
l^e Ane, was at lengA succeeded by heavy rain, Whiefa 
having been eonvwted Ato sleOt, was carried ia fiafces sWifOy 



along the tops of the towering mountains of sea ; while 
the cold sensibly af^ted the akeady exhaust^ lascars^ at once 
di^nclining them j^om exertion^ and inca^^tatiog them from 
making any ; seme of them even sat down> like inai&iinate sti^ 
tues^ with a dsmd stare^ and a deathlike hue upon their counte- 
nances : the ipost afflicting qrcumstaiice was> their being desti- 
tute ot warm clothing, which they^ had neglected to provide 
themselves with, as they ought to have done, out of the four 
mmiths* advance they received in Calcutta^ All that I could 
iqpare was given to Thomson ; but unable to aodure the sight of 
their miseiy, 1 distributed among tbem many articles wHcb 1 
could ill 8pare,-«Hdieets, skirts, and blankets ; except one of the 
latter, which I had reserved as a provision against any further 
extreme of suffering which might yet await us. There was one 
poor lascar, a simple inoffensive youth, about nineteen, who was 
an object of the liveliest commisseration : he was nearly ziaked, 
and in that state had been continually drenched by the sea and 
rain, during the wh^de o£ the day and night ; he was holding 
his hands up to heaven in a supplicating attitude, and shaking in 
an aguei^^fit ; the tears fdl in4orrents down hiit cheeks, while 
he uttered hj/s plaints in loud and pimrcing lamentations; unable, 
at la8t> to witness his misery any longer, 1 rushed down to my 
cahin'*-*^ Can you, Virginia, spare me this blanket, without 
f(^eling rim cold too much yourself ?-«itis, to save the life of a 
fellowrcreature.'’-— Yes, take it ; bu^^stay with me, or, under 
the honors I feel, I shall die in this cabin, and done. I know 
wp must.perish, and why not die together ?’* I entreated her to 
su|^rt herself with all the fortitude riie could collect, urged the 
impessibility^of my keeping her company, as every moment ^ l e d 
f^p my assistance ; and assuring her there was no real danger, 1 
hurried on deck with the blanket, fmd wrapped the poor wretch 
in its folds* I thought be would have worshipped me ! His joy 
a^gid gratitude W€«e unutl^exable, but not greater than the over- 
flowing i^ness of my own heart in having reHeve^fbm ; and 
fully convinced I am, f hat no pleasure on earth is comparable ta 
that cff doiiy; good^ por any reward greater than a self-apj^ving 
epnsdence. Every mommit I could seise, I burned into the 
csim ; and 4 required^ fay utmojM; exertioa to support 
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Vir^ia tinder the surrounding terrors ; she' seiemed to be In s 
State of stupefflctioiiji^^nd was almost fainting in despondency. 

Hie windciiow complete hurricane ; onr veisel served 
and pitched dreadfully^ so that> from the violence of its hiotion;' 
the oldest sailors on hoard were sea-sbk^ an^> pnm incess^t h* 
bour^ and exposure to the weather^ in^so 'weak a conditidn^ that^itr 
was with the utmost \£fficulty we could get them to do their 
duty ; some prayed^*^thers stretched themselves resignedly idon^ 
the deek> and there fejtt asleep^ or rather into a stupor/ from whidi 
it was impossible td arouse them; they seemed to he indiSfereiit 
to every thing/ even to their own preservation ; and of alT the 
crew> there remained but the three secunnies> Thomson^ and 
myself, with one or two stout lascars, to work the vessel. 

During the latter part of this trying period, we had nothing to 
serve out to the crew but dour and wat^/ the ric^, biscuit, and 
salt provisions, which we had reserved, being consumed, and the 
rest being in the ship^s hold, whence it wasi impossible to get it, 
without opening the main ^tches, and that would have been cer« 
tain destruction. Even the flour and water, however, jvere use* 
ful, having kneeded them into dough, which Thomson, who had 
struck a light, not without great difiiculty, in coni^i:^ce of the 
tinder having got wet, contrived to warn, in a kedgeree, or 
earthexn pot, diffidently to make it palatable ; this, with a litrie 
rum, which fortunately remained in our caMn, was offered to as 
many of the crew as were in a condition to partake of if ; and 
En^sh/ Mahommedans, Portuguese, Malabars, and Mussulmaixis^ 
oil ate together, and swallowed the vivifying liquid in perfect 
harmony. The followers of the Prophet were afterwards re* 
minded of their transgression ; and their answd: ms, that Ma^ 
hommed, when he friimed his prohibition against the fise of ardent 
spirits, did not contemplate the possibility of his ^^otari^ being 
placed in such a condition as tiiat in which tSey had been. 

**The huiojkane continued with unabated fury fos the space of three 
days and iSPits ; onthe evining of the fourth day, it was, apparent* 
ly^ at its heij^t, and about midiright a sea striking our boat, daiS^ 
ij to atoms, blowing' it avHay from its lashings, and leaving hut'k 
part of its dreleton, whidb we instandy cut away. ^ The liamm 
had now become Hill more ,drow^ and desponding fortanately, 
howeverj tittle remained for them to do, as our storm staysail was 
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the boiy mil we lied btot ever slnoe the km of oiur two tepmmtSj 
end that wat blown aWajr during the and fore 

jNncda were lowered on dedt;> and there wi^s Nothing left landing 
except the two maats^ which trembled lihe reeda^ and eveiy 
note threatened gp by the board. Ihe well waa bounded every 
ten Bifaurtea> aitd rejoiced wire we %o find our bark did not make 
any water* Not having!^ had a si^t of the sun since the oonw 
nleneeiitest of the ffiib, it was impossible dMC uS to keep onr reck** 
oniiKg ; bat as we had been driven at the mercy of the wind> 
hlowidjg teom the 8outh*-east, and of the sea, timing nor(h«westj, 
and had Ihetefbre been scudding before both^ ^t the rapid rate of 
teven or eight toiks an liour> for the last four day8> we conjee^ 
tured that we cOuld not he fur to the eastward of the Coromttndel 
coasts and peiha^ to the northward of Madras. • 

It Was about four o'clodc* on the dfth morning of the hurricane^ 
that 1 ventured into my caMn^ to repose myself on my cot until 
daylight/nkWb with the. persuasion that my presence would in* 
spiie Viigtnia with fresh hopes, hnd, ^ consequence, better spirits, 
than ihati^the storm had in the least abated, or that the peril had 
^ becomO ibss imminent. At rix, Thomson, whom I had left in 
charge of the deck> aroused me by bawling, m a voioe necessarily 
raised to the Mgbest pitch, to make itself heard amidst the bowU 
ihg, or rather seteaming of the elements^" Natifragus V" I in* 
stently jumped up, without waiting any ipecific oomnninicatioii, 
and, on reaohuig the deck, fbnnd the pomps at work, and was in« 
fbrmed tiiat we had five teet water in the hold, and that the wit- 
iterwaS'gaiaifig upon us fast, notwithstanding the pumps had 
been i»pt tonstanWy'going.-^'' Weil," said Thomsen, in a kw 
toteb/nte; to he heard by the crew, we'll do our heat, as long as 
ldi^fk>Sts,dht that cannot now be much l ong e r-^ t'S tSl over wiA 
tto dapewd upoil it r There was ao time dor aigument : the 
pumps wm Mte the dikf <da^ sndThomsmi 

wilikl^e setutt^ pliedthom mcessan^ until we 
were ready to drop down with iwigue.* As for the Seam, thfgr 
teffl ikmsilttOd lyingattemt the dedk, in a 
aibiity;.when, at tet^glit, heing no loi^ able to pamp^ witksmt 
a reUef, we wmedhli^, ns Omr^only means sf ptiiemtioxs> to 
Imtoteooum totoereiswme^^ hpwever pah^ to our 
htgs^ktoder toson^thelaicamtoassiaentelte After 
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bestidg ouray of than aefwely with « rope^»4i)4, ihufi Hh 
storing them, as it to life. We miutered a 

In a short tiau ^feind that riie wafer hren^ hr 
pijmps bore a hrown^ oohmr, and, on tai^iig ^ thi^: VM 
sweet; so that it was evident w» were pnmwiig np. thU'SiigMi 
which being oontained in b^kets, ms but W 
water. Suoh is the ^tdness for lifeu that m tha appfeuanee iif 
any sudden or immediate cause «f dutKdttties, any (Cwiudw^kwi 
unconnected with the poramounr one of pnservatufei is sfit at 
nought ; thus, altlliou^ I was sensible that my vnlnaUe WM^o 
was momentarily diminishing, and property wasting away, f 
then felt no disposition to r^pret my loss, the powers ^ my mind, 
and the affections of my heart, being all engaged on hi^^tar ohp 
jects. 

Those lascars triio could at ell he brought to tiie pumps. Were 
in so wretriied and debilitated a state, as to require constant iw 
liefs. For one day and two nights, except a few thqrt'infervids, 
Thomson and myself, with the secunnies, were at the pumps : at 
the end that time, our hands were blistered to such a degiaeu 
that the Ain haring peried off, the raw flesh appeared ; oiur arms, 
thighs, and legs, were so dreadfully swelled, and (Kur li^ in,nrit 
tormenting peiB, as to make it impossilile for us fo continue the 
exertion, without suflfering extreme agony ; and nothing but tbn 
melanriudy 'oenrictioD that wa must cootinve our, labour, or 
pethh, cotfld posribly have sustaUwd ns under suoh bardah%is-<r 
hardships, however, which we hod |he heartfelt satisfec^cm to 
find, were so finffirom bewg uwlesi^ that on pMusuig the swndr. 
ing>rod, when pulled up from the well (whfehwe did under fealr 
itigsof extreme wmiety and eagemes^, w« yeera canrinosd 4 ^ 
the water did not gain vqien us. Our qnrife, hewerinr,. Mrti^ad 
BO eoeoungoasent finm the sq^pritance of the dlemBnis; the 
chnids woe Uadc oad&owBing,i^ all around ntiH)w»e«lfawat" 
ening appcuarow, the hunioane iadeed kariag.rother inerrosed 
Ihrii in thraightest d^red abated. > > t 

The rirea m stan ee of ootiharing en beard » perishable ffel 
a casgoos soft sugar, it is rsmarkable, was the veiy means 
(ffourpiesetratioii. ifedkoonsistedefidasesta^othar mddcfei, 
eiflier of pepper at at dead^wsig^ wemustjae mt am y ham pe» 
ririied. TeharotfenumrosriweiArogrlMa»yc«qpe,wroild,.few 
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und bmbheir Wlilch the eea itlade over ns, have 
Men impOMible. Neither eould the nasti^ have been cat away 
4cfr the pmrpdfie of lightening the yessd,^ conseqtpcnce* of the 
Imbecile eMHlkin the erew; a reoonne to so haaaildous a xnea« 
soiie 'under <mr circanietanees^ most likelgr have proved the 
eeuee of out deelametioii^ Ha it vm, from oonitant pumping for 
^Qam cb^ ^ ibund our v^l as lij^t jind buoyant as a 
en^^niii the eaeepdon of tiio baskets in which the sdgar had 
tiemi itowed> as empl^ as when 1 dmt purdiased her. 

^Might approached^ bringing with it additional horrors. The 
veeunniee^ who had hitherto home thm hasdships with adini« 
raUe fc^tude^ now began to droop, and to express a violent in* 
dina^on for more'tem, although as mudh had been given them 
as ihey &mWpomMf bear ; indeed, rum, with dough, half- 
baked, had formed their only sustenance daring the whole period 
of our Sufferings. As for the pumps, we were now so lightened, 
thef didibt tequireio be worked at all ; but the greatest dread 
we laboured under wanlrom the dangerous condition of the main 
and fore masts, ihat tottered to and fro, threat^ung to go by the 
^ board every minute. Before the hour of sunset, a large biid, 
^oldkfd th^llbatioss, with wings the length of four to five feet each, 
^ ikimmed along the surfoce of the waves, dose to and around us: 

ibis liatspkod the crew with hopes, as they summed it to be a 
^ JgDod omen. It remained hovering near our unfortunata wreck 
some nunutes, until it alighted on the waves^ wtime it was 
rsding perfoetly at eas^ and with the majesty of a fine loige 
l^fhvaa, now on the summit of a tremendous mountain of watms, 
^^andnow In the ravines of a wide and deep abys|. At •^length 
u^Moieisencnm^ pioompassed us around, and seemed foshut us 
e^ a ray of hope $ the deqponding few, whose senses 
Wexb atOl left them, apparently folt witb more acuteness than be- 
deq)emtionandlmisx)mefi^ Attfaehour 

ef P* ^ however, the wind suddenly ehanged, from south* 
^muwte iemtle*west, and soon appeared to he dying away. At this 
eiWiiiimt«iiee,'^wii^^ a proqpect of di^vessnoe fiem the 
VOfy dep^svtf delpair, was opexmd to as, the feelings manifested 
by Hfeevew web as siigolar ae they were varbas ^some iduroted 
jey-«*w9ome «ried*.»ethm mutllaed prayers— while a fow were 
^ lip despondent, pngienting wUd end savage^laoking features, and 
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Seeming to regtetthat tbe UUows had not swallowed them 
Virginia had been m a state of comparative inanimation for the 
last two dm and xA^ts, caused by hw extreme terror^ mid the 
excessive irotion of t^ vessel ; she was« notwithstanding# aoft* 
cientty semnUe to be attentive to# and oonBcious of> what, was 
going forward on deck; and from my earBe8t^as8a]anoea.thiit the 
gale was abatiog> togelher with the biowledge die possesseihof 
the Mahomedan and Fortugoese languages# she soon&und onr 
prospects were changing fmr the better. «8he then# £ew the fixot 
time since the commencement of the hurricane# partook of a 
little of the baked doughy with a small quantity dP port wine# that 
fortunately remained in our cabin stace»xoQm# and whicb. soon 
biou^t on a sound sleep. 

Every half-hour the gale became lesa^dstcnti and the Sea more 
tranquil ; until^ at four in the morning, we were all: Ammu^y 
satisfied of its termination. At dayli^t it blew only what the 
sailors call a stiff breeze#" with a sea thai^t anjrotllbr iiine we 
should have thought a tremendous one ^but# compared with what 
we had recently experienced# it appeared tranquil. The rain# that 
had continued without intermission for three days and nights^ 
now ceased ; the sun# on its rising# cheered us w^lk.a dg^t of 
its rays# whirii we had not behrid for six days; the eea^no 
longer made breaches over our deck ; in short# , the 
every thing around us appeared so completely ftansfimed^ as^to 
resemble another state of^sxistence. Nature^reassumed her beauty 
and ber smiles^he heavens their splendouiwMptibe sea its hsaven* 
ly blue# having subsided into gentle undulations# so that no^sdilw 
around us again bore a cheering aspect of tranquillity and bean^# 
exciting only our shattered buk# aifd oz^ the.epuxttenanem of 
the living ol^eots who were to be seen on its deck ;>^tiieBe indeed 
presented a scene which# to a person unused tcT a sea life and 
storms# would be one of horror and confusum# appoBiag^ 
a scene# which the mind of such a person wmild be scarcely fdde 

to form any accurate idea#* The features (gallon board displayed a 
haggard andsavage fimeity ^«r•long undmven beards# eyes sunk doep 
in their sqdkets# and dim through weakness# and the effi^ts ofkmg* 
*contmued despair ^^hoBow diesks# trembling limbs# bodkt hCnt 
almost double# througli^ fijtigue# cM, and hupgsr. Tins is a 
faithful picture ufithe jmisecaUe wretches who crawled upon our 
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daokl«K’^^[M»i tlie main hatdhes when the atoHii had auhdded^ and 
vAtOf fiien fell upon the dned aalt fish and fa^scnili^ with the vo- 
adous appetites of cannibals^ gorging thdt^d^ in a lommet dis- 
gusting to heiidid* Meanwhile^ scarcely a woni urat heaind to 
interrupt the xepast; the big tear>~the cenvnlaive gasp,--- 
pleaded momeataiify in dumb utterance, from heart to heart, the 
i^pathy whidi each haddn those dreadfhl sufferings his fellows 
had undergone. Befiire Hunason and myself toadied a particle 
of flit xepaet, then so great a treat to us, we x^ired with some, 
dready cooked, to Virginia; but finding her still asleep, we 
thoo^ it adrisdile not ypt to disturb her* 

By an obsemtion made when the sun was at the meridian, we 
found ouxsdves to be in latitude sixt^n degrees tbirty-five mi- 
nutes north, and our hmgitade, by dironometer, gave us a few 
degrees to the eastward of the Coromandd Coast. I then stood 
on to the northward, under a gentle 6oU!!fii«west breeze, with 
nothing sdt^ buf ou||Courses, my object being to fall in with the 
tradE of ddps bouiid^ to Calcutta, in order to obtain assistance. 
In the mm time, iffe were actively engaged in dealing away 
the wredc of our masts and ri^^png, whidi had been destrc^ed 
by the storm, and in strengthmiing our main and foremasts, by 
taU|^iteDtug the rigging, and setting preventer-stays. On 
examining the diip's hold, we found that the cargo of sugar 
vdiidi we had recdved at Tappanooly, and stowed so dose, and 
so hi^, as to toudi our very beams, hadrtieen dissdyed by the wa- 
ter wkkh had made its way into the ship during the storm, aiid*t 
IhaS it hod sunk to within three feet of the vessel's 6ottom ! even 
that ipaM appeared to be filled chiefly by empty baskets only. 

On the mening of tbe ficuith day fiom the discontinuance of 
the gale, a leil was discovered, at the distanceof six or seven 
mites ib windward, standing oa the same course as oursdves. 
We finostdiatdy hoisted the Biflidi easign at the foremast head, 
with the naioa downward whidi fc a signal of distress. The 
stmnger no seoner observed it, than Ae bore down towards us, 
and <he eiptafai eami on hoard. She proved to be the Mary, 
Qapmin Fcesnisn, Im hm. Madras, bound to Calcutta; from ' 
udieai we learnt that a large ship, called the Cornwallis, from 
Bmigal, bound to China, had been ^fismSsted in the same gale, 
and was obliged to put back into Trlnoomalay, 4o undergo repair; 
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and that^ fortuhatcd^^ the storm had not raged with equal vid* 
lence in Madras Roads^ nor along any part of the Coromandel 
Coast. Captain E^man immediately sent off his boat, with a 
note to hi^ chief (Mjer, who speedily returned it with a supply 
of lascars, rigging, masts, sails, and spars. With the assistance 
of these, wc were soon able to getj. up jury topmasts and y^s, 
and to set the sails. But what proved particularly acceptable, • 
was a supply of fruit and preserves. These were esteemed by 
Virginia, who, by this time, had recovered her strength and spi- 
rits, as a delicious treat ; but sheonore than once assured me, she 
never would venture to sea again. In five day9 a pilot schooner 
hove in sight, and a clever, intelligent young man, named Twis- 
den, took charge of us. We sailed up the river Hooghly with a 
propitious breeze, and, without furlj^er peril, came to anchor in 
a few days, off the town of Calcutta, in so crippled and disabled 
a condition, as to attract the observation of all the crews in the 
surrounding shipping. 

At first, I conceived the possibility of repairing my vessel ; but 
I found the cxpence attending it would be as great, from the 
wretched condition she was in, as the purchase of a nftw one ; 1 
was therefore compelled, by necessity, to sell her. From the 
underwriters I could not recover a single rupee ; and my favourite 
bark, that had borne me so many months, unhurt, on the wide 
ocean — that had Weathered out as severe a hurricane, perhaps, as 
ever was felt at sea, and brought me back' with safety, though 
not without loss, to Calcutta, I was compelled to send, together 
with my cargo, to the hammer. They both together, did not 
fetch me more than the sum of three thousand two hundred ru- 
pees, or four hundred pounds. This wretched pittance was barely 
sufficient to discharge the wages of my crev/ ; after doing which, 
I found myself not possessed of more than nine hundred and sixty 
rupees, or a hundred and twenty pounds, in the woiid, so severe 
a reverse of fortune did I experience in so short a space of time : 
yet that reverse, — the los^ of my cargo of sugar, was the very 
means of preserving my existence, and that of my crew I a re- 
markable feature of my calamity, which is, perhaps, almost with- 
qpt a parallel in the annals of adventure. I did pot feel the se- 
verity of my loss of property so acutely in the midst of the hurri- 
cane, when it raged about* me with its greatest fury, and 
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all OUT lives were in immediate jeopardy^ as I^'did afterwards^ 
on my return to Calcutta : there I reflected on my destitute con- 
dition with feelings of the liveliest regret^ aj^ almost of despair^ 
Such is the weakness of human nature, that lustead oi^my enter- 
taining a feeling of gratitude for my miraculous preservation, my 
heart repined, and Teven repipached that deliverance itself, which 
had restored me to land, ^safe, and in health, but impoverished. 
So little true philosophy has man, and so little sincere resignation 
to the Divine will in all things! Of this philosophy there is, alas! 
much in theory, but little in practice : it is a g^eat deal talked of, 
but rarely found. 

Soon after my arrival, I had selected two rooms in the Calcutta 
Hotel, as a temporary place of residence. One morning. Moo- 
doosooden Chetaijee made hi# appearance, with a sorrowful coun- 
tenance, lamenting and condoling with me in feeling language 
on my arrival under such untoward circumstances. The first 
question I asked of him was, if he knew what had become of his 
old master, my friend Tassit — Ah, my lord ! my best friend, 
Tassit, never was better man— Gowe dead, my lord V* The drol- 
lery of Moodoosooden’s delivery, I was no stranger to, and received 
the announcement of my old and familiar friend’s death, with 
feelings of bitter regret. — Where,” I asked, is his widow and 
child?” — " At Lucknow, my lord.” — "Well, well, Moodoosoo- 
den, we must bear all ills with fortitude during our lifetime. 
Come, come, take a chair — ^be seated : ^are his widow and child 
provided for ?” — " Very well, my lord.” — " Thanks to a kind 
Providence for that ! Now, Moodoosooden, how fares the widow 
of my old commander, Lambert ?” — Five months, my lord. Gone 
dead" And in answer to similar inquiries, I found that many 
other acquaintances had followed the same path, and all in the 
short period of my absence from Calcutta, which did not exceed 
fourteen months. I therefore began to consult with Moodoosoo- 
den, what was to be done : in an instant, however, a conviction 

r 

flashed across my mind, of the fallacy of words considering the 
peculiarity of my case and circumstances, which rendered any 
suggestion of his, or exertion of my own, to recover my ruined 
fortune, inevitably abortive, unless I could be aided by the power- 
ful arm of some friend, possessed of funds, or in some other way 
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receive effectuaf aid. Having ordered Moodoosooden to retire^ 
and not to call again until sent for, I locked myself in my cham<> 
ber, to reflect on with studious application of mind, with 

a view to ^terminc the best possible course for me to pursue* 
One effect of my late adventures at sea had been, an almost total 
loss of hearing : I con,«idered therefore, and with serious concern, 
that by this misfortune, a formidable * barrier was raised to my 
ever following the sea again, professionally. Tlie first sensation 
of this calamity was felt on board the East Indiaman where I 
received such barbarous treatment from my inveterate enemy, the 
second ofiicer; and it was doubtless caused, originally, by the 
privations and hardships which I had then the misfortune to en- 
dure, being at a very tender age exposed without mercy to all 
weathers. Since that period the deflect had increased, by slight, 
and almost imperceptible degrees ; until, after the storm, it assumed 
so alarming a feature, as though not to debar me from the enjoy- 
ment of life, or the society of a friend, yet to prevent my ever 
being received as an officer on board of any ship : this line of 
service was therefore shut against me. Another obstacle, equally 
formidable in the way of my future prospects and successes, had 
intervened. During my absence from Calcutta, the free trade 
had been thrown open ; and the usages and advantages of the 
country service had assumed an entirely new feature. The ser- 
vices of Europeans were no longer in demand, on account of 
their scarcity, as they ha^ formerly been ; for although an edict 
from the Court of Directors of the Honourable East India 
Company prohibited Europeans from remaining in the country 
without a licence, yet as many as could gain employment (and 
that was . not a few) did accept it, without incurring the smallest 
risk of being sent home, or in any way interfered with, so 
long as they remained quiet and unobtrusive members of society, 
or forbore to bring themselves prominently to the notice of the 
loc^l authorities. 

Among other changes pnoduced by the free trade, was a sud- 
den and remarkable fall in the rate of freight to Europe. This 
fall was from £24, £26, and £30 a ton, to £l9> £1^^ ^12> and 
; 2 Lt the latter of which rates it remained stationary. The 
pay of the commanders and officers of country ships was neces- 
sarily lowered; andjndia, in which a European could but a few 
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months previous have found twenty places ready for his accept 
tance> and in which his proffered services would be eagerly sought 
for by numbers, and always on terms of lib^al emolument^ was 
now so overrun with adventurers, as to rendei^t a master of ex- 
treme difficulty, if not utterly impossible, for him to obtain 
any kind of employment, unless aided by funds of his own, or 
the powerful arm of an overwhelming interest. 

I was not, however, to be easily cast down : I applied for em- 
ployment among the wealthy connexions and respectable friends 
my commercial dealings had introduced me tOj with persevering 
energy ; for I had always found, that whenever my circumstances 
and .prospects were reduced to the lowest possible ebb, even to a 
state little short of desperation, my spirits invariably rose in pro- 
portion. My object was now to* obtain employment, either in 
the civil or mercantile line, or in the cultivation of indigo ; but, 
on my trying the solidity of the professions of friendship which 
had been lavished on me by many very opulent friends, — one be- 
gan to enumerate the great difficulty then felt of procuring em- 
ployment in any way \ another promised to try what he could 
do ; a third told me to look in at such and such an hour, the lat- 
ter end of the week ; and when I did so, said, nothing could be 
had : a fourth assured me, with a sigh, that he was really very 
sorry that he could not meet my wishes; but that, if he could, 
he would with pleasure have done so : a fifth advised me to apply 
to a friend of his ; and a sixth said — ^A.h ! — had I but known it 
three days ago, I could have given you the excellent situation of 
an examiner in the office of the Sudder t)ewanny Adawlut ; but 
that is now given away a seventh declared, that from the expe- 
rience and knowledge of the world which I possessed, I should 
never want employment, telling me to call again ; which I did 
daily, during nearly a whole month, but with no better success 
on the last day, than on the first ; until one morning my mortifi- 
cation was extreme, at finding that he had suddenly departed for 
the upper provinces, but precisely whore, I could not ascertain. 

For me long to have remained in this state of indecision and 
inactivity, relying on the performance of empty promises, and 
professions of friendship, would have been madness; I therefore 
at once formed rtiy determination ; — which was, that I would by 
letter immediately remind my friend Endtfield of a request 
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which he had formerly made, that I should seek his aid and 
ossistance whenever I needed it ; and to state my object to be 
immediate employn^3l|it. In the mean time, I purposed to seek a 
reclusive Ifebitatioil^in the interior of the country, both from the 
very important- consideration of economy, and from the secret 
wish which I entertained, of associating myself freely, and with- 
out restraint, among the natives, that I might observe their man- 
ners, customs, and usages. There was also a probability of my 
gaining, by this means, employment in the indigo line. 

My first step imfurtherance of the execution of my. plan, was 
to turn every thing which I could collect into money, by disposing 
of all superfluous articles I possessed. That done, and being 
very nearly on the eve of departure, I was surprised one 
evening, at the sudden appearance of my brother John ! He had 
just arrived from England, fraught with the golden expectations 
with which ray example and invitation inspired him, and which 
his youthful imagination had not failed to contemplate in terms 
of enthusiastic fondness and delight. These cherished fancies, 
however, were doomed to meet a cruel and sudden check : the 
pilot who boarded the ship in which he arrived, at the Sand- 
heads, was well acquainted with my name, and equally so with my 
misfortunes ; they had indeed gained singular notoriety in Cal- 
cutta at the time, from their severity and extent ; and the first 
intelligence my brother received of me was, that of my having 
met with ruinous, and, aj^arently, irreparable losses ; — and of my 
then being out of employment. This was a sad blow to the poor 
youth, and threw him into a fit of deep despondency, as well 
from commiseration of ray misfortunes, as from the fatal blow 
which it gave to all the youthful and aspiring visions he had 
himself formed. • 

A meeting between two young and fond brothers, in India, 
under such, or indeed under almost any circumstances, can be 
but imperfectly conceived, by those who know^it not from ex- 
perience. Every fibre of •the heart is ready to burst with the 
unutterable joy of brotherly love — mr father — our mother — the 
dear land of mr nativity, all occur to the mind at the same 
i9istant ; whilst the mutual recognition of parental resemblance, 
with that of other branches of our family, fill the breast, as we 
gaze upon each other, with rapture. Thus it was with us : — we 
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wept and laughed^ and wept and laughed again ; in constant al* 
ternations of feeling,— talked all night,— nor^ was it until late in 
the morning, when nature overpowered us, ^'&nd our eyelids were 
weighed down with fatigue, that we retired tb rest. ^ 

If any of the idiort-lived enjoyments of this life possess a su^ 
perior title to our preference^* or approximate nearer to the bliss 
of those pure spirits who inhabit celestial worlds, it must be the 
delights which arise in the spring of life, from filial and fraternal 
lovk Absent or present, this exquisite touch of nature still 
holds dominion over uii. My infantine days were doomed to be 
passed away, unblessed with the parent’s smile, or a brother’s 
love the few hours I was allowed to be with those dear rela- 
tives, though replete with joys, were too transient to enable me 
to cull the permanent sweets of my close affinity to either ; — ^but 
when I had grown up, and after experiencing sufferings such as 
I have described, found myself folding in my arms a brother, 
upon the far-distant shores of Hindostan, I felt, for the first 
time in my life, the exquisite delight of brotherly love, and I 
was happy ! 

By my brother I was made acquainted with many inportant 
changes that had ensued in our family during my absence. My 
father having quitted his farm, had retired into Wales : — ^my che- 
rished and respected friend, Mr. Neunborough, had entered again 
into the matrimonial state, with, I understood, a lady of distinc- 
tion,— represented to be very amiable.rThe gratification I derived 
from this intelligence was great, from a conviction that the step 
was conducive, if not necessary, to the happiness and perfect en- 
joyment of that excellent gentleman's declining years, for he was 
one, on whom — 

tj — 1 1 «* Every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man.** 

Kichly then he deserved to be happy ; and it delighted me to hear 
he was so. 

Providence, in its benevolence,—^,! tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb;" and no sooner did my youthful brother find him- 
self at liberty to accept employment, than a gentleman, who came 
passenger in the same ship with him from Europe, procured him 
an appointment in the Honourable Company’s marine, on board 
one of the surveying ships, then under the command of the late 
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highly-talented and enterprising officer. Captain Court. In a 
few days he sailed* on a survey, to the coast of Pegu ; and we 
parted with mutns^enedictions, and not without tears of regret 
on both sides. ^ 

Bidding adieu to Calcutta, and all my friends, among others 
were Moodoosooden Chetaijee, and^ Thomson, who stilljemained 
out of employ, I hired two sets of palanquin-bearers, first having 
dispatched a long letter to my friend Endtfield, and commenced 
my journey towards Barrackpore, with Virginia, who was by my 
side in a separate ^lanquin. The road is a straight one for six- 
teen miles, of an imposing width, level as the surface of the sea 
in a dead calm, and shaded on either side with rows of trees, 
planted at the distance of twelve or fifteen feet from each other, 
without intermission the whole way. Barrackpore, since fatally 
celebrated on account of the recent mutiny of the sepoys, is 
situated on the eastern side of the river Hooghly. The Governor- 
General has a superb seat there, where he usually recreates from 
the toil and bustle attending the performance of the duties of his 
station at the presidency. The grounds around this retreat are laid 
out with infinite taste, in imitation of our parks in England, and 
produce a splendid effect on the eye, especially immediately after 
entering the gates. This park also contains a menagerie of wild 
beasts, birds, and quadrupeds, of oriental growth, including in it 
all that is rare and curious : the whole is thrown open to the in- 
spection of European vifiitors. The military cantonments are in 
a healthy situation ; and the officers* seats, or bungalows, which 
are separated at convenient distances from each other, present an 
idea of comfort to the mind, rarely associated with the tastes and 
prejudices of Englishmen out of their own country. There is 
an excellent parade, commanding a view of the river Hooghly, 
and where the sepoys may be seen to exercise in the mornings, 
about sunrise. On the whole, it is a pleasant, airy situation, 
and an enviable residence for an European, who wishes to enjoy 
the ij ^pygl luxury attending a country residence in India. 

Having procured boats, we crossed the Hooghly, and landed at 
a Danish settlement, opposite Barrackpore, named Serampore, 
‘•'a small, but neat and clean town ; the air of which is considered 
to be far more salubrious than that of Calcutta ; in consequence 
of which invalids /esort thither for the benefit of their health, 
rr:: k4 The 
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Th^ musquitoes are there not so numerous as at Calcutta : I shall 
not soon forget the luxury which I enjoyed iiuconsequence of the 
absence of these tormenting insects. A %e of genteel houses 
extends in front of the river, a few yards to tke rear o^* its banks, 
where, after the fiery sun has set, a most agreeable promenade 
may be enjoyed in perfection^ It is then, 4 that the golden azure 
sky,— so richly tinged,— -an4 peculiar alope to the gorgeous east, casts 
a ray of dazzling splendour all around which, with the silent 
windings of the mighty Hooghly the alluring prospect on the 
opposite side of the river, of Barrackpore, with ihe governor’s seat 
and grounds and the variously-formed native boats, of all sizes, 
which are seen constantly sailing up and down the river, present 
to the eye of a European, a motley and curiously-combined mass 
of subjects for speculation, and a* delightful source of entertain- 
ment to the mind, rarely to be met with to such perfection in 
every quarter of this— nether world,” of ours. 

We found house-rent and provisions nearly fifty per cent, cheaper 
at Serampore than Calcutta ; but as we were told we should find 
every thing cheaper still, the farther yre advanced up the country, 
we resolved to proceed on our journey, after a sojourn of about 
three days in a commodious hotel, kept by a Frenchman, named 
Monsieur Darlow. This singular character was so very irascible, 
as to be continually fighting, chiefly with Englishmen. In one of 
his contests, which were usually pugilistic, he had the ill luck to 
lose his right eye, and in another, the whole of his front teeth ; but 
still he remained as untameable as. the hysena; and seldom did he 
leave his billiard-room when any English officers were there, 
without having to endure the inconvenience of a temporary loss of 
his other eye. On these occasions he was not idle in his execra- 
tions of the diable Anglais r in which he indulged until his 
recovery was complete, when he .would content himself by seizing 
the first opportunity of having another set-to, and, in all probabi- 
lity, a fresh beatipg. His disputes usually arose from espousing 
the cause of Napoleon, of whom he w^s an ardent admirer. To 
me, however, he was remarkably assiduous, from the circumstance 
of my having a French lady for my wife ; but not unfrequently 
would I find him beginning on his weak point— politics, and then; 
Napoleon ; and when he did so, as I knew his real temperament 
SO well from report, I did not feel at all deposed to argue the 
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matter* When he found I did not dispute^ or contradict his rhap« 
sodies^ he was in extacy of joy ; and hugging me in his arms 
with all the fervour a polar bear, declared—" I was, be Gar, de 
best AnglaSs dat h^ ever before see — ^a very proper Anglais ! and 
dat he would give me is leetel finger/* holding it up at the same 
time, " vit all de pleasure in de ve>rld !” iTelling him I did not 
require such abundant proofs of his regard as that which he pro- 
posed, but would prefer a bottle of his claret, he immediately ran 
down stairs, soon returning with one under each arm, and one in 
each hand ; the contents of which always proved so delicious, that 
I have sat enjoying myself very contentedly, while he began upon 
the achievements of Napoleon, the whole of which he used to re- 
hearse from the beginning of his career, to the end, speaking very 
loud, in broken English, and with a volubility that produced an effect 
extremely ludicrous. To all his discourse I listened attentively, 
nodding occasionally a sort of animation, and with as much pati- 
ence as if 1 had been in the hands of my hairdresser. At last, 
however, his wife supposing, from the noise he made, and guessing 
also from the subject of his dialogue, that he was going to fight, 
gently tapped at the door, and in a shrill tone of voice called 
out. Monsieur D,! These mellifluous tones no sooner sa- 
luted the sensitive ear of Monsieur, than he started, paused, 
and turning suddenly pale, rose up ; and nfter apologizing for 
his abrupt departure, at the same time reminding me of the 
precise situation in which he left Napoleon, he glided quickly 
down stairs. I afterwards understood that he actually lived in 
constant terror of this lady (his wife), a little delicate Hindoo 
girl, and the only person in Serampore who could manage him. I 
was not sorry for having got rid of my troublesome companion ; 
but reserving what remained of the wine for another occasion, I 
retired to rest. 

At the end of three days I hired a paun^way, or boat, and pre* 
pared to proceed on our journey. The following morning we rose 
at seven, and after breakfast. Monsieur, with his better half, con- 
ducted us to the landing steps, and we bade adieu to Serampore, 
sailing up the. river with a cheerful breeze in our favour, and a 
flood tide. No seats, or houses, are seen for many miles to diver- 
sify the flat, monotonous scenery, on the shores of the Hooghly ; 
nor is the eye relieved by a single novelty, or attraction of any 
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kiadi uhIbss I esxcept the numerous budgerows^ and paunch ways, 
passing up and down the river^ and the la^ cargo boats^ laden 
with silk, cotton, saltpetre, and various ot^r articles, which are 
on their way to Calcutta, from the upper prcWinces : t)r^ Jthe peli- 
cans, the eagles, the vultures, the dogs, and the swine, which were 
to be seencSvourihg contentedly together,, the dead body of a na- 
tive, left on the river’s bapiks by the retreating tide. It may not 
perhaps be deemed superfluous to recur to a fact which has already 
been adverted to in the early pages of this book, viz. that when 
the soul of a Hindoo, of a certain cast, quitsothe body, and fre- 
quently even before that moment has arrived, he is consigned to the 
Hooghly, by being placed on the river’s banks below high-water 
mark : there the victim of superstition is abandoned ; and as the 
tide rises, being unable to remove himself, is drowned. Hence it 
follows that on the surface of this river, numbers of putrid carcases 
are always to be seen floating about, the ebb-tide constantly leav- 
ing some of them on its muddy banks, where they are soon de- 
voured. This spectacle brought to my mind the following scrip- 
tural sentence Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles 

be gathered together.” Such is the literal fact on the shores of tl^c 
Hooghly ; but the sight, from its frequent occurrence, grows fami- 
liar, and creates but little disgust ; nor does it even excite much 
notice ; so very great is the tendency of habit to familiarize both 
the eye and the mind to things which are in themselves most revolt- 
ing. About twelve o’clock we reached the French settlement 
named Chandemagore. 

Chandernagore is a small town, inferior in size and external 
appearance to Serampore, and does not possess the gaiety and life 
which are to be found in that settlement. There is however a 
pleasant promenade on the banks of the river ; and it possesses one 
great recommendation, which is, that house-rent and provisions, 
viz. fish, rice, fruit, bread, and vegetables, are extremely cheap. 
Upon the whole, it is a very desirable country retreat for a Eu- 
ropean. On the following morning i went in quest of a house> 
and after no little trouble, met with a delightful Indian cottage, 
containing two halls, two bed-rooms, back and front verandahs, 
cook-house, out-houses, and a large garden, in which were lio 
less than ten peach and nectarin e trees, a pummalo tree, twelve 
plaintain, and several other trees, all in full bewaring. This cottage 
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was shaded from public vie\^ by a stately tree^ having a pect£- 
liarly luxurious and^ rich foliage, called the areca-palm : my sur- 
prise was great to hnyl, that the rent demanded of me, including 
every charge, did Aot exceed eight rupees per month, or twelve 
pounds per annum. So well did this cottage appear adapted to 
my taste and purpose, that I requested the ^ndlord (who was a 
native of Ireland, and a pensioned breyach-pilot) to keep it vacant 
for me a few days -indeed, it had occurred to my mind, that a 
more desirable abode, and even a cheaper one, might still be pro- 
cured higher up tjie country : we again, ;t3ierefore, embarked in 
our paunchway, and in a few hours afterwards arrived at Chin- 
surah, a settlement which once belonged to the Dutch. 

Chinsurah appeared less attractive even than Chandemagore ; 
the English Kesident*s house, with its gardens, being the only edifice 
worth notice. There is, indeed, a princely mansion to the south 
of the town, which was built by a French general, at an expence, 
as is reported, of a lac* of rupees ; and no sooner was it completed, 
than he died. From the exorbitantly high rent demanded for it, 
no tenant could be found ; and it remained empty, until an Eng- 
lishman offered eighty rupees a-month, or one hundred and twen- 
ty pounds a-year, which was immediately accepted. The great 
hall is, it is said, no less than one hundred and twenty feet by 
fifty feet, and the ceiling, which is magnificently carved, is pro- 
portionably high. The other houses in Chinsurah are usually of 
one floor, with a parapet^ on the top, where the inhabitants may 
enjoy a walk in the cool of the evening. As at Cochin, so here, 
blinds made of cane formed a substitute for Venetians, which, be- 
ing secured by iron bars, against the encroachments of thieves, 
gave the place a dull and gloomy appearance. Hordes of wild 
monkeys, of a large size, were to be seen jumping in company 
with one another from house to house, receiving whatever was 
given to them ; and the inhabitants, who considered their appear^ 
ance as a sure sign of good luck, supplied them plentifully with 
rice and sweetmeats. Neither house-rent nor provisions appeared 
cheaper at this place than at Chandemagore. 

In the evening of the day on which I arrived at Chinsurah, I 
-was strolling along the outskirts of the town, when I was sud- 
denly arrested by a loud shout, as of several voices, proceeding 
from an adjoining^emple this was succeeded by the clashing of 
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many cymbals. Curiosity very naturally impelled my footsteps 
towards the place from which these noises prejpeeded : I even ven- 
tured inside of the building, or temple, wh^e I beheld a mass of 
natives, who were, with the exception of a piiee of r^ig fastened 
round their loins, in a state of complete nudity, standing in a 
curved line, with ehch a pair.of cymbals ii^his hands: these they 
clashed together, in exact trij)le second-time ; and in the intermediate 
space of three or four minutes, one of them advanced a few paces, 
and lifting his arm, pointed to the heavens, when they all 
uttered a loud and piercing roar, or rather yell,, until the clashing 
of the cymbals was resumed, which rendered it impossible to dis- 
cern any other sounds. A dark and fiend-like appearance marked 
the persons present, and a fearful gloom seemed to pervade the 
place into which I had incautiously entered, producing a sensa- 
tion on my mind I scarcely knew how to characterize. It was 
awful in the extreme: — the gloom of the spacious apartment, 
heightened considerably by the vibrations of sound proceeding 
from the shouts of the natives, and the intermitting jarring of so 
many cymbals, — its sombre aspect, — and the periodical display of 
that which, to the mind of a European bystander, carries no idea 
but that of a senseless manifestation of uncontrolled passion, 
made it appear a fit receptacle for the idolatrous worshippers of 
gods of stone and wood. I afterwards understood that I had 
been in the society of some of the sect, or followers, of Vishnu * ; 
and that they were then offering their ^votions to an ape, under 
the name of Hanuman. The Abbe Dubois, speaking of the origin 
of this singular mode of worship, says — The motive which in- 
duced the early idolaters of India to make the ape one of their 
principal divinities, was, in all probability, founded on the stri- 
king resembl|^nce which they remarked between that animal and 
man, in exterior appearance and physical relations. They con- 
sidered it as holding the first rank in the order of brutes, and 
consequently as the king of animals ; and, after deifying it, 
they chose to pe^etuate its honours,^ by inventing the infinite 
collection of fables with which their books are filled. It was 
with an army of apes that their great hero, Rama, conquered 
Lanka, or Ceylon ; and the achievements of this host of satyrs> 
under the command of the great ape Hanuman, occupies the 
greater i)art of the Ramayana, the uipst celebrated of their his- 
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• Vide note, page li7* 
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torical works^ The worship of this leader extends over all the 
territory of India^ aijd especially amongst the followers of Vishnu ; 
but the sect of Siva ^ocs not admit of his claim/' 

I quitted^, the pla^^ deeply impressed with the singular scene 
wliich I had witnessed ; — ^human beings worshipping a brute ! At 
first I felt disposed to execrate ; — then, rathe? to pity them ; and 
on still deeper reflection, I could not but inwardly exclaim— 
Alas ! how can I justly declaim against these people, or their 
mode of worship ? They, like me, believe that they are right : 
they act as I do, under the influence of education, or in obedience 
to precept. Like me, these heathens are the creatures of a day ; 
the scythe of Time will soon cut them down ; but they will be 
succeeded by others, who will tread in their footsteps, having no 
better rule. They all, like myself, possess aflections, and powers 
of mind, capable of a better direction, and a higher aim. Far be 
it from me therefore to condemn them : let me rather hope, that 
the time will come, when the sublime tenets of the Christian 
doctrine will dispel their ignorance : — may the day be not far dis- 
tant, when they will receive these blessings, by the all-potent and 
all-benevplent agency of my native land, destined, Efe it seems 
to be, the instrument of diffusing truth over the face of the globe, 
and of enlightening all who need instruction 1" 

Leaving Chinsurah, I returned to Chandemagore, and took 
possession of the cottage which had been kept vacant for me by 
its owner, as by far the most desirable spot I had met with. The 
simplest and most essential articles of furniture, — such as matting, 
chairs, tables, and a bedstead, alone formed the ornamental re- 
commendations of its interior. Rice and curry, fish and poultry 
(the price of a fine fowl not exceeding fourpence), bread, with 
excellent butter, and vegetables, constituted our onjy food ; and 
cocoa-nut milk, toddy, lemonade, and sherbet, our chief beverage. 
Virginia's favourite kid having died on board our brig during the 
storm, we purchased a goat, that supplied us with milk; the 
whole of our expenditure ^d not exceed twenty?six pounds a-year. 
In this retreat we led the lives of hermits ; our wants never 
reached beyond our compound ; nor would our thoughts wander 
to the world, unless when I was looking forward to a letter from 
Endtfield ; — or when Virginia would heave a sigh, in recollection 
of her happy, native island*; — sigh, however, which was soon 
dispelled, and succeeded by content and happiness. In this re- 
tirement 
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/tiremcnt I became the father of a lovely girl, my first-bom child, 
which lived only to that age when the dawnpg perceptions, and 
endearing smiles of the infant, gave it a powerful claim on a pa- 
rent’s aflPections, and then died. This was a s^td blow fo us both ; 
but to Virginia it well-nigh proved an overwhelming sorrow. This 
infant lies in the burying-ground of Chahdemagore : no tomb- 
stone records its name ; — ^nor is it wanted; it is registered in the 
fond recollections of a parent’s heart. It was one evening, 
about six months after this melancholy event, when I strolled 
with Virginia through the suburbs of the town, that I found the 
votaries of the sanguinary deity, Maria-ama, celebrating the 
Doorga Pborga festival on this occasion thousands of natives 
were assembled ; and many were the devotees who were on that 
evening whirled round and round in the air, suspended by a hook, 
passed through the ligatures of the back : loud were the roars of 
rapturous plaudits, and deafening was the noise which surrounded 
us : the burying-ground was close by the scene of this supersti- 
tion. Virginia led me on, unawares, until I found myself in the 
midst of it. By her desire I conducted her to the spot' where the 
beloved infant, which had once constituted the chief source of 
our mutual watchfulness and joy, lay dead. Virginia had oflen 
won my admiration by the exquisite sensibility bf her maternal 
tenderness ; but never did she appear so estimable in my eyes, as 
when she gently uplifted her veil with her right^and, as high 
as her forehead, and shading her brows^ in silence moistened the 
infant’s grave with her tears. — ^Leading her at length with a 
gentle force away, we bent our steps towards home. 

Not long after this, on one of those evenings when the intense 
heat rendered the shady part of my verandah an enviable spot, an 
elderly natiye appeared before my gate, attired in a muslin vest, 
girt with a sash, a turban, and sandals. His beard, which with 
his mustachios, were grey, rested on his bosom. The colour of 
his face was a dark brown, nearly approaching to black, and 
marked from the forehead to the right jjide of the upper lip, with 
alternate streaks of a dead white colour, as if the natural skin 
had peeled oiF, and left the flesh bare. He rested on a silver- 
headed cane, apparently through weakness ; and cast his weary 
eyes towards me, while I sat in the verandah, as if importuning 
permission to rest himself within my ^tes. I advanced towards 
him ; and no sooner did he observe me approach, than he raised 

his 
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his hands to his forehead in homage to m<9. This is tho oriental* 
style of salutation^. L^ndacted him to the verandah^ and offered; 
him a chair^ the use which he accepted with ‘gratitude. Being 

well aware it was contrary to the* custom of the Hindoos to par- 
take of any refreshment prepared by other hands thap those of 
natives of their own persuasion, I explained to»jbiQi> that my rea^ 
son for not placing any thing before him, arose' from the convic« 
tion that he could not partake of it consistently with th.e customs 
of his religion. He replied, with ah expression of great satisfac- • 
tion — That customs are inviolable, and must Hot be broken ; 
but that he was as well pleased with i^y explanation, as he could . 
possibly be with the most delicious repast in the world." I .was 
agreeably surprised to find he could speak English with singular 
fluency. — Pray, my good man," said I, of what Cast* are ypu ?” 
— I, Sahib, am a Brahman." — Your name }** — Kwhen 
Doss, Sahib." — " You seem much fatigued ; the natives of this 
country seldom venture out in the heat of the sun^ such a sultry 
day as this ; and while I feel surprised at seeing a respectable ' 
man like you exposing himself to its scorching rays, I feel plea- 
sure in the opportunity of affording you a shelter from itsefliects." ., 
iS-" Ah, Sahib !” shaking his head despondingly, you little 
know my trouble ; you English are full of wisdom ; you show it 
to great advantage in having but one wife, which is as much as 
any man can command. Now, I have got two wives ; one old, 
and one young ^ut my cross old wife gets very jealous, and then 
they both fight. 1 think it better to endure the hot sun, that 
is silent, than the squalls of my two wives ; so I come away.”— 
Do you then live near me.^^" — Yes, Sahib, very near."— 
And so I presume, your two wives are now settling their diffe- 
rences together, by themselves Y* — True, Suhib, and I hope, on 
my return, to find my house once more in/peace." 

I consoled the poor Brahman under his misfortune, by telling 
him, that every man must drink his portion of vexation in tliis . 
world. — Yes, but,” he added, this cross olZi wife is so jea- ^ 
lous, that my once peaceful dwelling, where nothing but the 

chirrup 

The word cast is a Portuguese term, which has been adopted by Europeans in 
general to denote the different dasses or tribes into which the people of India are 
divided. The most andent partitidn is that which arranges them in four prind- 
pd tribes : the first and'^no8t distinguished of all is that of the Brahmans^xkiQ 
second is that of the the third the Vaisya^ or and the last that 

of Sudrasy or (rdtivators. 
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chimip of tte lizards on the wall was wont to he heard, is now 
a continual scene of strife and uproar !” — " That, Kishen Doss, 
is a natural result from having two wives. Women will complain, 
if grieved; and God, who has gifted the lioy with generosity—^ 
the tiger, with treachery — ^the fox, with cunning — the dog, with 
watchfulness— <and<cnan, with a portion of each of these qualities 
combined in him, has also in his secret wisdom so ordained, that 
your old wife should be naturally jealous of the young one.” — 
" True, Sahib, true ; but (very gravely) do you suppose it is in 
my nature to bear it^” 

In answer to this unlooked-for query, I observed, ‘‘ that man 
was seldom afflicted beyond whsCt he was able to bear ; and I was 
led to conclude, from that constant and habitual mildness of man- 
ner, and gravity of deportment, for which the Brahmans were so 
remarkable, that they were better able to command their passions 
than any other race of men in India ; but of that he certainly must 
be the best judge.” 

Much pleased did he seem with this compliment to the Brah- 
mans ; it opened as it were the floodgates of his soul ; and that 
reserve which had hitherto concealed his thoughts and mind, and 
shaded them, as it were, entirely from human conception, wSS 
now dispelled ; he afterwards conversed with wonderful freedom, 
and great good-nature ; and on my assuring him that the utmost 
my ambition aspired to, was to form an intimate acquaintance 
with, and just conception of, the manners, custo^Ks, and opinions 
of the natives, but more especially those of his own cast, he 
promised to call upon me frequently, and give me every informa- 
tion I wished to possess ; ending his fiiendly professions, and, at 
the same time, rising to depart, with saying, in a manner re- 
markably emphatic — TAis cross old wife /” and smiling at the 
same time with a pair of cunning eyes, as if he was, seemingly, 
just then thinking of the young one, — ^he retired. 

It is here proper to observe, that although polygamy is actually 
disallowed by Brkhman jurisprudence, there are many instances 
of it among the great, as well as among the middling classes of 
that cast, and even among the poor ; but it is considered to be 
an abuse, and in open violation of the customs of the Hiudoosi ; 
among whom marriage has been always confined to two. 
An exception, and the only one; it ap;^ears, which occurs 
to this rule, is, in the event of a* man's first wife, after long 

cohabitation. 
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cohabitation, bfeing pronounced barren; a second may then be 
lawfully espoused.^ 

Marriage being considered by the Brahman, or Hindoo, the 
greatest and most ^ssential of all circumstances, is conducted with 
considerable pomp and solemnity. The girls are not older than 
seven, eight, or ten years ; and the choicef of their future hus- 
bands devolves entirely upon their parents. As soon as that im- 
portant point is determined, and preliminaries of marriage are 
entered into, the usual ceremonies begin ; a particular de- 
scription of which would occupy many pages, and prove, 
perhaps, after all, tedious and uninteresting ; but for the satis- 
faction of the curious English’ reader who may wish to per- 
use a minute description of them, they will find it contained in 
the Abbe Dubois’ People of India,” which is considered the 
most faithful account extant of these singular people. At the 
conclusion of the ceremonies of the marriage, which last five 
days, a procession is made through the streets of the city, or vil- 
lage. It commonly takes place in the night, by the light of 
torches and fire-works. The new-married pair are seated in one 
palanquin, with their faces towards each other. They are both 
^gaudily dressed out ; but the bride, in particular, is generally 
covered with jewels and precious stones, partly the gifts of 
her father and father-in-law, but the greater part borrowed, or 
hired for the occasion. The procession moves slowly, while the 
relations and Triends of the bride and bridegroom come out of 
their houses as it passes, the women hailing the new-married 
couple, and the men bringing with them presents of silver, firuits, 
sugar, and betel.* Those who receive such presents are obliged, 
under the Hke circumstances, to repay them in their turn. These 
marriage processions, though in a style so extremely remote from 
ours, are sometimes on a scale of magnificence and splendour be- 
yond conception, and must be seen to be duly appreciated. 

This ceremony being over, the young spouse is tsJcen back to her 
father’s house, which continues to be her principal abode until she 
has grown up into a state *fit to discharge all the duties of matri- 
mony. When this epoch amves, which is called, marriage comm 

L. fUete, 

• BeteL Nut— called aopary— grows on a tree similax to the cocoa-nut ; it is 
larger tfian the nutmeg, of a round, or rather flatted form : the natives of India 

it small, and mix it jFith fine chrmam ; it is then rolled in the betel leaf, 
and eaten. When a person presents it to another, it is the same as giving an 
assurance of protection while in his company. 
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it becomes a new occasion for joy and feasting; and tbe: 
greater part of the ceremonies attending the marriage are now 
repeated ; on the conclusion of which she is conducted with great 
pomp to the house of her father-in-law, where she becomes accus- 
tomed to the society of her husband. Thus it will be seen, that' 
according to Europeasa notions, no union of hearts, or sentiment, 
can be expected to attend the married state in India ; nor indeed 
does the Hindoo give to such consideration a moment's re- 
(lection : the object for which he marries is not to gain an intel- 
; iectual companion, to enable him the better to encounter the illsjj 
I and travel through the thorny footpaths of this life, but to gel 
I a slave, who may bear children, a\id be subservient to the will oi 
' her lord. 

In a few dayii, Kishen Doss called on me again ; after which 
he made his visits more frequent, until, at length, he camO' regu- 
larly three or four times a-week. Never did I feel myself better 
pleased with the society of any one, than of Kishen Doss. He 
had been, it appeared, a moonshee in the service of the honour- 
able Company, and then enjoyed a liberal pension from them. The 
grand aim of my discourse was directed, to elicit his real opinion 
vi the Deity, as well as that of the enlightened portion of hii$ 
countrymen. 

The Abb^ Dubois says— The Vanaprastha Brahmans, or As- 
cetics, being bound, by their rules, to devote a large portion of 
their leisure every day to the contemplation of Para-Brahma 
(Supreme Being), it is not surprising that they idiould have ac- 
quired some tolerably pure notions of the Divinity ; unless, in- 
deed, we are to suppose they derived them by direct tradition 
from the early patriarchs, from whom they were not extremely 
remote. It is only by the latter way that they can have mounted 
up to MelcBsedeck, to Job, to Abraham, and many other cele- 
brated personages who were near the era of the flood. * God/ 
to use the words of the philosophers of India, ^ is an immaterial 
Being, pure, and*^ unmixed, without qualities, form, or division, 
the Lord and master of all things. * He extends over all, sees 
all, knows all, directs all; without beginning, and without 
end. Power, strength, and gladness dwell in Him.” On my 
first perusing the above lines in the Abbe Dubois' Work, my 
lurprise may be well conceived, as they called to my recollection 

^ the 
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the precise expressions^ almost vvord for word^ made use of by 
Kishen Do^> in elyicidatiion of his opinion of the Deity. 

If the Brahmans then,’* I asked, entertain such sublime 
notions of.» God as^ those that have just escaped your lips, how is 
it they worship idols instead of Him? why desert the true Ood, 
to worship Brahma,— -Vishnu,— Siv^,— with 4n infinite Humber of 
others * ; the followers of each idol not only worshippings stocks 
and stones, but what is equally degrading to humanity, brutes 
and reptiles ?— 

< I I O h, that mtn 

(Canst thou believe it?) should to stupid grow, 

I As to forsake the living Ood, and fall 
( To wordiip their own work in wood and stone 1” 

Kishen Doss shook his head at this,— said— That none could 
prove acceptable to the Para-Brahma, or the Supreme Being, but 
the virtuous; and that the followers of Brahma, Vishnu, or 
Siva, only endeavoured to approach him through them. You," 
he continued, are a Christian, I am a Brahman ; we both wor« 
ship God differently, in form and in language ; our colour and 
habits are different, so is our country : we travel towards heaven, 
ds do other casts who differ from us, a different road ; but at 
the last, we shall all meet at the same end. There are wicked 
men every where, as well as ignorant men ; superstition abounds 
every where ; every where there are believers and disbelievera of 
a God ! What country is without good and evil? None. But 
every good Brahman, wliatever may bo his mode of wordiip, 
thinks of the Supreme Being as I have told you." 

Notwithstanding the manner in which Kishen Doss endea- 
voured to gloss over the barefaced idolatry of the Hindoos, such 
was the impression my mind had received^ from the numerous 
opportunities I had of witnessing the idolatrous worship practised 
1^ these people, and so glaringly absurd did their gross supersti- 

L 2 tions, 

* There is scarcdy an object in nature, luiimate or Inanimate, which the 
Hindoos do not worship; but they acknowledge three principal gods, whom 
they specially venerate, under the names of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. VThen 
worshipped in union, they 'form what is called the Trimurti ; and they are se« 
(irately adored with peculiar rites. These three have given birth to innume- 
rable others ; and the Hindoos have gone far beyond all other idolatrous nations 
in the number of divinities they have formed, as they reckon no less tiian thirty*^ 
thcee koti of gods, eachj^kod being equal to ten millions; so that the whole 
number amounts to three hundred and thirty millions ! 
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tions^ and chfldish credulity, appear to me, the evils of which had 
tainted even the manners and customs of their q)rivate life, that I 
could not but coincide precisely with the author above quoted, 
who, after speaking of the lofty terms in which the Hindoo 
writings describe the Para-Brama, or Supreme Being, says— ^ 

But it is painful t<? see thes^ sublime attributes unworthily pro- 
faned, by prostituting them^to the false gods of the country ; and 
blendipg them with innumerable other attributes, as ridiculous 
and absurd as the fables to which they are attached/' 

Being sensible of tKfe antipathy of the Brahn^ans to discuss any 
religious doctrines foreign to their own peculiar faith, and espe- 
cially the tenets of Christianity, f forbore to urge the matter too 
far with Kishen Doss, particularly as I well knew that any thing 
said in favour of Christianity, however obvious its truth, and 
however that truth might, for the moment, convince him, he would 
not admit it, nor allow it to have a permanent effect on his mind. 
In short, as the Abbe Dubois justly observes — The miracles of 
the Christian religion, however extraordinary they must appear to 
a common understanding, arc by no means so to the Hindoos ; 
upon them%ey have no effect. The exploits of Joshua and of 
his army, and the prodigies they effected by the interposition of 
God, in the conquest of the land of Canaan, seem to them un- 
worthy of notice, when compared with the achievement of their 
own Kama, and the miracles which attended his progress. The 
mighty strength of Samson dwindles info nothing, when opposed 
to the overwhelming energy of BaH, of Havana *, and the giants. 
The resurrection of Lazarus itself is, in their eyes, an ordinary event, 
of which they see frequent examples in the Vishnu ceremonies." 

Prom my general observation and experience, as well as from 
what fell frpm KisBen Doss, I am persuaded that the habits 
imbibed by these people from their infancy, — their veneration for 
ancient customs and usages^ — ^but especially the veneration and 
sanctity in which the flesh of the cow is held among them, (which 
animal indeed, they deify, and worship), adheres to them so firmly, 
and acts upon them so powerfully, as to render any attempt at 
innovation odious, if not hazardous ; which convinces me that 

thft 

• According to Hindoo Mythology— The Giant Havana, who ra^jg]^ the 
wife of Rama, or Vishnu (personating that pfince), had ten heads. The palace 
that he possessed in the island of Ceylon, of which^ he^ was king, was so pro- 
digiously lofty, that the sun passed every day at noon under one of the arches.** 
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the triumph of Christianity in those regions/ will be a work of 
considerable time.^ Little progress has it yet made in India, 
whatever may hav8 been said or printed in England : but even 
that little 'may prore of eminent future good. It is consolatory, 
however, to those who labour in the good work, and to all Chris- 
tians, to know, that (Jod's will must assuredly be done— -that no 
obstacle can prevail against it. , 

By some Europeans, the Brahmans are supposed to possess, in 
a considerable degree, the art of divination, or fortune-telling, 
from inspection oft the features of the face, or lines on the palms 
of the hands. That power,” |aid Kishen Doss, is known but 
to God alone. There are certain wise men skilled in astrology^ 
whom we refer to on the .occasion of a marriage, or any important 
undertaking, for the purpose of selecting a propitious day ; and 
to determine which, reference is made by them to certain signs of 
the Zodiac ; or, there arc certain omens that are considered un- 
propitious ; such, for instance, as a serpent, a cat, or a fox, to cross 
our footpath, on the outset of a pilgrimage : we then immediately 
return, and defer the journey for a future day. The infallibility of 
.tjicse signs, as well as the power of divination, said to be possess- 
ed by Brahmans, is fully believed by my people; but,” said 
he, God alone can know our future fortunes ; and as to the pro- 
fessed power of astrologers, as well as the omens of evil, both 
owe their credibility to darkness and superstition. What is 
man. Sahib } He is a po*r creature ; — wise, in his own conceit ; 
but, after all, his mind cannot soar beyond its incarcerated mould 
of clay, which grovels on the earth, until ordained to min- 
gle with it; it cannot explore the secrets of space, nor of futurity. 
Some men there are, who profess to know^ the mystery of deci- 
phering certain lines on the skull, and to be able thereby to read 
the fate that attended its animated state of existence on earth: 
it is an art that the wisest of my race believe in ; but of this I 
will tell you more to-morrow ; the sun is set,— the stars begin to 
twinkle, — and the cool evening's air invites me.” He then retired : 

I was anxious to know how his cross old wife'* and the young 
one” agreed ; but being well aware the European custom of ask- 
i-lg after one another's wives, is considered by the Brahmans the 
height of impertinence, T was restrained from doing so. 

.Before I proceed, A must first observe, what may appear per- 
haps to some of my readers almost needless, that the natural ten- 

h 3 dency 
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deucy of idolatry is to corrupt all things by absurd and ridiculous 
&Ue8. Innumerable are the fables of the Hifldoos, each surpass- 
ing the preceding in impossibility ; and the nfinre absurd to human 
imagination they appear^ the more readily aSis they received as 
truth ; indeed^ the l^t of the imagination of the people of India 
is such^ that they can in nowise be excited^ but by what is super- 
natural or monstrous. The following subject therefore will per- 
haps appear to some readers unworthy of any attention : but as 
there are also many to whom nothing is without interest that be- 
longs to the manners and dispositions of an ancient people^ it is 
with the idea that an account some of the genuine tales in 
vogue among them> will prove acceptable^ that I trangress a little 
on this subject^ by giving insertion to the following ; and the more 
86, as the validity of the art referred to by Sashen Dosi^ ridicu- 
lous as it may seem in the judgment of Europeans) obtains impli- 
cit credit among many of the Hindoos. 

The following morning he came^ with a smile beaming through 
his cunning eyes; and seating himself^ rested one hand on his 
eanoj and ^ith the other he drew from beneath his vest a human 
shuU. There is a peculiar sensation invariably produced on 
mind at the sight of a skull : it is neither altogether pleasing^ nor 
is it painful ; but a mixture of botb> which absorbs the eye and mind 
in deep attention to the object. The Brahman drew his chair 
dose to xnine, anfl placed the skull on the table^ first requesting 
xae^ with great politeness^ not to touchdt^ probably from a dread 
he entertained, that my touch might be the means of contamina- 
ting the part which his pure fingers were about to explore. He 
then, with the fore finger of his right hand, directed me to ob- 
serve minutdy certain zig-zag lines, that formed the front of the 
coronal sutufQ, and which appeared to bear some trifling resemblance 
to the Hindoo character, more particularly to that of the Ta- 
mul. " Do you," said he, " see these lines Yes."—" They 
are those alluded Jto in my discourse of yesterday. Many learned 
philosophers of my cast, pretend to pocsess the power of decipher- 
ing these characters, wHch power they allege to have derived fh>m 
the immediate gift of Divine Revelation : the knowledge of this 
mysterious art, however, is confined to a chosen few :—l once^ * 
continued Kishen Doss, conversed with a Brahman, who pro- 
fessed the knowledge of it, and who told me 'the following tale, jas 
relating to himself:— 
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rm TALK OF THE SKULL. 

It was frequently tHe custom with me^ he said, to roam»'< 
about the desart places contiguous to tny native village^ and to 
.amuse myself by "j^erusing the destinies of every skull that might 
lie exposed to my view on the earth’s surfacq j some of which were 
more or less curious^* as having suffered unparalleled hardships in 
the worlds from penury or disease; while others had passed their 
fleeting existence^ without comparatively sigh^ or 'singlb cause 
to weep ; some again from the pinnacle o£ power .and riches, were 
suddenly hurled "headlong into paradise, or hell, by violent means ; 
and fcAV there were without some remarkable feature, that tended 
either to awaken reflection, or to feed my insatiable thirst for 
curiosity, that gained a wonderful ascendency over me, from the 
first moment I became skilled* in the art. Three weeks had once 
elapsed, and no skull could I meet with : my impatience had just 
begun to vent itself in angry imprecations, when, lo ! I beheld one 
just before me : it was one evening in September, on my return 
home from attending the festival of Gauri*. I instantly ran 
towards it, and peniscd the lines of destiny with avidity ; but my 
^ astonishment was great to read as follows " Thy days on eartli 
will be full of travail and sore vexation ; a great wanderer wilt 
thou be ; but nobody will care where thou goest. At thy death 
thy soul will enter Salyaloka, or the World of Truth, which is 
the paradise of Brahma, and is watered by the pure streams of the 
Ganges. There wilt ^hou remain in bliss for three thousand 
years, when thou wilt again revisit the earth in a form of a cowt. 

1. 4} Thy 

• A festival held in honour of one of the three principal divinities of the Hin- 
doos, named Siva Gauri, being one of the appellations of Parvati, tlie wife of Siva 

-f- The system of the metemp^chosis, or transmigration Uf souls, was knowi: 
and received .by the Hindoos from the earliest ages. It is from them that Pytha- 
goras, when in India, is supposed to have derived his celebrated doctrine 4 al- 
though on his return to Greece he taught it as his own. Certain it is, that the 
books of the Hindoos (which appear to be more ancient ^an the age ofPythagoras) 
are filled with exhibitions of absurd doctrine, called by them Purwa Jautna ; 
and treat of it as a system coeval with their most ancient institutions, civil and 
religious, and estabMied beyond all controversy. It seems to have had its ori^n 
in an intention to justify the administration of Providence in dispendng rewiirc.. 
and punishments, and, in general, to correct the obvious irregularities which rc- 
- suit from the triumph of vice, and the &I1 of virtue. The opinion of the Hiiulooi. 

is, with respect to the wicked man who has prospered on earth, the gods ha^ ..Ic- 
• creed, that after the ^ftesent life, Ids soul shall become the tenant of tlie br<!y ot 
paiiab, of some voracious animal, or a creeping insect ; moreover, that to he borr. 

Wind. 
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Tby bones (meaning skull) will go where *.no other hones 
ever went before ; after a time they will ride tn the wings of the i 
wind; but where they will alight^ the Fates themselves know not.*" 
Once satisfied^ he continued^ I would cast the Jlifeless bene away ; 
but such was the singularity of these lines^ that I pondered over 
the skull^ which I hlld in my^hand^ for hours^ endeavouring^ in 
vain^ to reconcile the prediction to my understanding. At last I 
determinedjto take it home, under the persuasion that by keeping 
it secure from the possibility of molestation, I should be able to 
divine in process of* tilde, -wthe real meaning of^the latter part of 
the prediction, that the skull should "ride on the wings of the wind, 
and alight where the Fates themselves knew not.” ^ On my way 
home, I plucked some of the broad leaves of a cocoa-nut tree, and 
wrapping it up very carefully in them, I fastened it with coir 
cord. My chief anxiety now was, to select a place where it could 
remain secure from the prying eyes of my wife. At last I re- 
solved to enclose it in a bag, and suspend it on a hook that was 
fastened in the centre of the ceiling in my g^eat hall, the sanctity of 
which place, no one, not even my wife, ever dared to invade. In 
the evening^ carried my design into execution; and I gazed on^ 
the bag containing the skull as it was suspended to the centre of 
my ceiUng, with delight ; and secretly resolved in my own mind 
it should not be removed, at least, until the mysterious prediction 
relating to it was unravelled. For seven years did it remain in 
this secure s\atc ; at the end of which pe|fod I determined to un- 
dertake a pilgrimage to Kasi (Benares). Previous to my depar- 
ture, I assembled my wife and family, and told them that my ab- 
sence would occupy a period of six months, and cautioned them 
to beware not to enter the great hall during the period of my pil- 
grimage, nor al^ow a htiman being to do so, on any account what- 
ever. To this injunction they all bowed implicit obedience ; and 
I left my native place for Kasi, amidst the loud wailings and 
lamentations of my wife and family. At the end of six months I 

^ returned. 

blind, or crooked, is an indication of a life misspent in a preceding state of ex- 
istence ; and that, on the contrary, to be bom beautiful, rich, powerful, a Brah- 
man, or even a cow, is an equally clear proof of his haying, when in that state, 
passed a pure and virtuous life. It is not until after repeated new births, joined 
to the practice of virtue and repentance, until the soul has been purified, and has 
corrected its slightest bias towards terrestrial objecls, that it ^e-unites for ever with 
the divine Para-Brahma, or Supreme Being. Such continues to be the belief of ** 
the Hindoo!? and, as it appears, of the generality of Asiatics at this day. 
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returned. It was at the hour of four in the evening I entered 
my gates : a dhur^^n* on seeing me uttered a loud shoutj and 
announced the joyM tidings of my arrival : my wife, who was 
the first to approach me, fell at my feet, and embraced them. I 
entered the great hall immediately ; but what was my astonish- 
ment to behold that the bag, and i^ contents, had disappeared, 
and nothing remained to greet my anxious view but the bare hook I 
Woman !” I said, turning to my wife, tell me, on the pain bf 
instant death,” as I seized her by the throat, who— who has 

invaded this sanctuary in my absence ? Wliat has become of the 
bag, with its contents, that I gave thee such strict charge to pre- 
serve ? Tell me, I say, trembling wretch !” shaking her, for my 
indignation knew no bounds. My wife, kneeling at my feet, 
supplicated, in tears and with uplifted hands, my forgiveness for 
her commission of the worst of crimes — disobedience to her hus- 
band's commands.—'^ I could not,” she said, suppress the curiosity 
I felt to discover what the bag contained. The second week after 
your departure, I had a Ihdder fixed to the ceiling, and on ascend- 
ing it, I opened the bag, and eagerly examined its contents : my 
horror on seeing a human skull was extreme ; but m^^ curiosity 
was no sooner appeased on this point, than I felt a burning desire 
to know the reason of its being placed there. For a long time my 
mind was in a state of turbulence and anxiety to divine this ipe- 
maining mystery, as well in doubt whether I should rej^ace it, or 
keep it by me, and candidjy confess my weakness to you on your 
return. At length I consulted a learned gurut of our village, as 
to the meaning of the skull being suspended to the ceiling, also 
with regard to its ultimate disposal. He assured me that it was 
the skull of a fiend, which, in its animate state, had wandered over 
the earth in human form -that unless it wal instantly destroyed, 
and every particle of it ground, even to powder, you would be 
afflicted with sore calamity, and never return home. I paid the 
guru six rupees, and ground the odious skuU instantly, to powder, 
and it being a stormy day, J cast it from the top* of our house into 
the air, that not a particle of it might pollute our compound. 
Now,” added she, I have confessed all I know ; nobody is in fault 
hut myself; and attribute it, I pray, to my sex's weakness, or my 
love for you, and forgive me !” Casting her from me, and command- 

# * ing 


A door keeper. 


*1* A Hindoo priest. 
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ing her to leave my jAesence, I reflected in sileifce, and not with-, 
out wonder^ on the thorough fulfilment of the latter part of the 
prediction ; — on the singularity of events^ that sometimes prove in- 
strumental in carrying the decrees of fate into execution ;-^nd how 
totally impossible^ as weU as vain it is^ in man^ to attempt to re^ 
verse them. ** ^ ^ 

Kishen Doss ended. I thanked him for his tale ; but expres* 
sed my astonishment that the sense of man could be so debased^ 
as to ^ye credence to the real existence of any such art ; but on 
further conversation? it appeared that the iPrahmans^ who pro- 
fessed the practice of it^ were in the habit of selling it to those 
who were dupes enough to pay liandsomely to be initiated^ as they 
supposed^ into its mysteries. This circumstance^ among many 
others^ which did not escape my notice^ impressed me with the 
justice of observations contained in the pages of many eminent 
writers onIndia^~-that if half the superstitious fables and idolatrous 
customs prevalent in the East, were traced to their proper source, 
they would appear to be set on foot, “and nurtured by the self- 
interest and gratification of crafty Brahmans, and gurus or priests 
of the codntry. 

Kishen Doss was passionately fond of listening to European 
anecdotes ; and to indulge him, I would relate a variety : but I 
fS^ind none pleased him so well as those decked out in the Eastern 
atyle of the marvellous, or calculated to excite sudden astoni^- 
ment, surprise, or laughter ; no matter l^w improbable the incidents. 
Action being frequently so familiarized to the mind of an Asiatic, as to 
be received with as great pleasure as truth. He in his turn would 
favour me with a relation of Eastern tales, two of which I will in- 
sert, as well for the entertainment of my readers, as to offer a 
characteristv^al specimen of the general taste that pervades them 
all. The first, which he represented as a maritime tale in vogue 
among Mahommedans and Asiatic-Portuguese, was entitled as fol- 
lows 

THE TALE OP THE SAinOU OP ALL- WORK *. 

A captain of a ship lying in Muscat Roads, was in a great hurry 
to procure sailors, in order to proceed to sea immediately. As 

*ie 

* The literal expression made use of hy Kishen Doss, was the sailor of 
handy-work but the better to accommodate the Mde to tlie English reader, 
I have altered it to Uie sailor of “ Ai^-work.” 
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offered a liberal bounty, plenty of Mahommedaiis came 
on board to offers their services.—" Well," said the captain 
to one of them, ivhat pay do you want, my man " Six 
rupees a-taonth, l^hib.”— " Very well; pass on.— And you?" 
speaking to another.—" Five rupees. Sahib."—" Good again ; 
pass on.— And you ?" to a third.—" Pour rupees. Sahib—" Pass 
on.— And, my man,"* speaking to 1 careful-looking Mahomme- 
dan, who advanced, wrapped in an enormous wodlen great-coat, 
" how much do you want " Twenty-three rupees per month. 
Sahib."—" Light fit my eyes !" said the c^tain, " twenty-three 
rupees a-month! what for?"— "What for. Sahib!" replied the 
man ; " becaui^e— Fm a sailor of all-work."—" A sailor of all- 
work I By the power of Mahommed I what's that Oh 1" re- 
plied the man, with a peculiar archness, that conveyed more to 
the mind of the captain than ten thousand words, " you'll see !" 
— " Well, pass on, sailor of all-work!” His crew being 
shortly after completed, he proceeded to sea. 

Scarcely had they cleared the land, and pursued their course 
through the deep Waters, when a dreadful storm arose, in the 
mi^t of which every sailor on board was actively engaged in ne- 
cessary duty, — ^but the sailor of all-work ; whp could not be pre- 
vailed upon to go aloft, or indeed, do any thing but eat and 
drink, which he did very heartily. At length, by the assistance 
of severe blows with a rope's-end, he was forced, greatly against 
his will, to go aloft. Ij{ight came on, and with it, ^ the hor- 
rors of the storm, when the sailor of alL-work, not at all relish- 
ing his situation, cast his enormous woollen great-coat into the 
sea, and slid down, unperceived, by one of the back-stays. 
Having reached the deck, he crawled into the captain's store- 
room, where he lay concealed, and in perfect ease^ abundance of 
Shiraz wine, dates, biscuit, butter, and, in short, every, dainty, 
awaiting his touch, with all of which indeed he made himself 
sociably free, until he fell into a sound sleep. 

The mcmient the saih^s saw the enormous woollen coat fall 
into the sea, they one and all, supposing it to be their shipmate, 
bawled out to the captain on deck— The sailor of all~work*a 
• fell overboard r and after the lapse of a few days, during which 
time the sailors were frequently occupied in scanninjg the cha- 
racter 
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racter of their ecccntnc shipmate, and lamenting his untimely 
end, he was totally forgotten. •' 

In a few weeks the ship arrived in sight’ of Bombay. They 
were sailing with a fair breeze for the ha;-bour, wlien, all at 
once, a voice was heard to cry for, help ! but nobody could tell 
from whence it camb. Search was made around the ship, and in 
every direction, but in vain ; still the voice continued its cry, 
louder and louder, until it rivetted the attention of the whole 
crew. One of the sailors said, he thought it proceeded from the 
stem. Thither they hll ran, headed by their ,captain: but great 
was their astonishment, ^on casting their eyes towards the rudder, 
to behold, the sailor of all- work ! who was observed swimming 
with one hand, holding on by the rudder chains with the other, 
and puffing, blowing, spouting, and flouncing about, as if drown- 
ing — Oh, you unfeeling monsters !” he exclaimed, in a half- 
choked, and apparently exhausted utterance — oh, you demons ! 
here — ^here — ^have— I been — swimming after — the ship — all — the 
way-— oh! from Muscat! and you wont — ^pick — me up! Oh, 
you — wretches ! — Help ! captain, help V* The crew^ by the di- 
rection of the captain, speedily got a rope, and pulled him up 
like a big fish, marvelling greatly,— making much of him, — and 
assuring him (which was very true) that they never heard him 
cry -out before, and wondering at his amazing prowess, in swim# 
ming so far as he had done : As for the captain, he determined 
not to part with him. 

The ship had not been many days at anchor in the harbour of 
Bombay, when a Parsee merchant, who dined with thd captain, 
boasted of his singular expertness at every branch of skill which 
formed the topic of discourse. Among other extraordinary freaks 
his predilecticv'. for boasting led him to declare himself a 
thorough adept in, was that of swimming and diving ; in short, 
he declared that he could swim, or remain under water, longer 
than any other man in Asia. — " That,” said the captain, I 
must be allowed to dispute with you, b^ing ready to back a sailor 
of mine against any man in the universe at diving or swimming ; 
in fact,” said the captain, he swam after me very nearly all the 
way from Muscat !”— " You !" said the Parsee merchant, in an ' 
impassioned tone, and gesture of defiance — you doubt my ' 
word ! I’ll dive with you for fifty thousand rupees, or with any, 

sailor 
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sailor you can plifoduce, or with any man In earth 1”—^^ That is 
a sum/' said the captain^ I am too poor to stake npon a ven- 
ture ; but if you choosey to make it ten thousand rupees^ I am 
ready to advance the stakes, if you are."— Agreed !" rejoined 
the merchant. Umpires were then appointed, agreements drawn 
out, and the morning of that day fortnighi was fixed upon for 
the trial. 

The projected wager having formed* the chief topic of .jconver- 
sation in the town of Bombay, a vast concourse of people assem- 
bled from all quarters early on the momingtappointed, to witness 
the feat. Some predicted, that the love of conquest, or desire 
of gain, would certainly prove th# destruction of one of the parties : 
others again, thought the Parsee would win ; while the majority 
were of opinion that a shark would, most probably, get hold of 
both of them. 

Precisdy at the hour of seven, the Parsee merchant made his ap- 
pearance, and was instantaneously hailed with deafening acclama- 
tions from the surrounding multitude. He wore a rich turban, 
fringed with gold. Over his shoulders, a fold of plain calico, border- 
ed with silver lace, partly concealed a superb diving suit,®which had 
'bheii dipped in a magician's caldron, containing a mysterious 
liquid, calculated to render the wearer of it, invincible in war, 
and victorious in contest." This precious suit was decked witj)L a 
profusion of diamonds, and massy clasps of pearl and gold, of so 
rare a workmanship, as to amaze and delight the eye of* every be- 
holder. Three vassals, following him, bore the amount of his 
stakes, ten thousand rupees ; and delivered the sum over to the 
umpires, who were natives of Bombay, of high rank, and wejQB 
seated under a splendid canopy, made of sandal wood, erected ex- 
pressly for the occasion. In a few minutes, the captain was seen 

to advance, who likewise delivered over the amount of his stakes 

/ 

to the umpires. All now were waiting with impatience for the 
sailor of all-work. At last, a universal shout announced his 
appearance at the summit of a small hillock h6 had to surmount, 
ere he reached the beach. These plaudits, however, soon gave 
way to emotions of another kind— intense curiosity ; for he was 
lljbserved pulling after him, to the astonishment of all, and with in- 
defatigable earnestness, a large bag, containing apparently some 
heavy substance. Every eyb was fixed upon him, until he reach- 
• ed 
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ed tbe beach, when lie threw the bag at the umpires feet'. 

What is this ?" said the Parsee merchant. " What is it 
said the sailor of all-wori, with a surly look : " rice."—" Rice!" 
said the astonidbed merchant—^' What for Wh^f for !” re- 
plied the sailor of all-work^ with a look of ineffable contempt at 
his adversary; to^ eat, certainly !'* At this a loud laugh pro- 
ceeded from every side : the^ailor of all-work however advanced 
to the umpires^ and after telling them that he— engaged to dive 
for a wager^ it was true^ and dive he would ; but that he did not 
contemplate the idea Of remaining under water^without any thing 
to eat — he disappeared. 

Various were the expressions^ of astoniiAment^ occasioned by 
his determination to remain so long under water as to consume a 
bag of rice, gave rise to ; but they were not kept long in suspense, 
for he again appeared, with a sack of dates, two jars full of Shiraz 
wine, and some mangoe jelly. — Now," said he, " I shall soon 
be ready for you !" and again disappeared. In his absence, the 
Parsee merchant wished much to be allowed to scrutinize the con- 
tents of the bag, but was not permitted by the umpires. Loud 
and repeatM plaudits now announced the re-appearance of the 
sailor of all-work : but, once more, the multitude were doomed * 
to suspend their greetings, to gaze in silent astonishment, not un- 
mized with the liveliest curiosity, at the sailor of all-work, who 
was observed to advance before six lusty fellows, bearing on their 
shoulders an enormous anchor and cabjle. After the various ex- 
pressions of surprise occasioned by this unaccountable appearance 
had subsided, the umpires themselves could not restrain their in- 
q 2 iisitiveness, who, with the captain, and the astonished Parsee 
merchant, docked round the sailor of all-work, surrounded by an 
amazing concQurse of people, all anxious to ascertain the intent of 
these ominous preparations ; but particularly of the anchor and 
cable. As for my provisions," said the sailor of all-work, I 
have already told you for what purpose they are intended : the 
anchor and cable,"' turning to the mer^ant, is to bring us safe 
to anchor at the bottom ; and to keep us comfortable there, until 
our stock of provisions are consumed."—" What !" said the Parsee 
merchant, who by this time was half crazy with apprehension and^ 
surprise—" what 1 come to an anchor at the bottom ! and eat 
and drink there! By the power of Mahomped! not I !— Now, 

now. 
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now^.do I perceive your design, caitiff! ifiou art a magician ; 
if not, the devil himsflf ; and wantest to sacrifice the at the bottom 
of the ocean ; but tha^s to Mahommed ! I am preserved from thy 
clutches, and the fury of the fiends So saying, he advanced a 
few steps, in order tcT appeal to the umpires ; but the surrounding 
populace deeming his intention as a mere eva^on, or, at the best, 
a pretext to avoid thei trial of ddll^ they had all assembled to 
witness, hailed him with deafening yells and hootings, and were 
just as liberal in their applause on the sailor of all-work ; mul-< 
titudes ringing the air with shouts of — W|ll done, the sailor of 
all- work !” Meanwhile, the merchant, who was, and not with- 
out reason, apprehensive for his awn safety, contrived to make 
his escape, amidst the dire confusion and uproar that surrounded 
him. This was no sooner ascertained, than the sailor of all-WQrk 
was again hailed with universal acclamation ; and the stakes, by 
the edict of the umpires, were delivered into the captain’s hands, 
as justly forfeited ; who, in gratitude to the sailor of all- work, 
increased ills pay from twenty-five, to fifty rupees a-month. Nor 
did his bounty end here : on his arrival in Persia, he presented 
him with a cottage, situated in the suburbs of the faiged city of 
Teheran, which was the native village of the sailor of all-work. 
It is said he lives there to this day,— exciting the wonder and 
admiration of the curious, who flock round his dwelling in 
breathless anxiety to gain a sight of him, and listen, with avidity, 
to his description of the mysteries he observed in the inscrutable 
depths, and his marvellous*exploits therein. 

So much for the " Sailor of All-work.” We now come to the 
second tale ; which is one of the many held in general, estimation 
by the Hindoos. It attracted my peculiar notice, from the cir- 
cumstance of my hearing being impaired ; and I m!^ not perhaps 
erroneously conclude, that this consideration induced KishenDoss, 
as well as other wise men of the East,” to introduce the tale 
with greater frequency than others to my especial observance. 
I was agreeably surprised, a® well as pleased, therefore, to read the 
tale (although with considerable variations,) in the Abbe Dubois’ 

People of India.” He relates it as follows, and as I cannot hope 
to give a better version, I shall insert it in his own style. 


TALE 
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• • 

TALK CP THE FOUB DEAF INDIAKd. 

# 

A deaf shepherd was one day tending hi% dock^ near his own 
village ; and though it was almost noon^. his wife had not yet 
brought him his breakfast. He was afraid *to leave his sheep* to 
go in guest of it^ l^t some accident should befall them. But his 
hunger could not be app^aseA^ and upon looking rounds he 
spied a Talaiyari, or villitge hind^ who had come to cut grass for 
his 'cow, near a neighbouring spring. He went to call him, 
though very reluctantly, because he knew that, though those ser- 
vants of the village are set as watchmen to prevent theft, yet they 
are great thieves themselves. Cle hailed him, however, and re- 
quested him just to give an eye to his flock, for the short time ho 
should be absent, and that he would nob' forget him when he 
returned from breakfast ; but the man waS' as deaf as himself, 
and mistaking his intentions, he angrily asked the shepherd— 

What right have you to take this grass, which I have had the 
trouble to cut ? Go about thy business, and let me alone !” The 
deaf shepherd observed the repulsive gesture of the hind, which 
he took forr a signal of acquiescence in his request, and therefore 
briskly ran towards the village, fully determined to give his wii(^ 
a good lesson for her neglect. But when he approached his 
h^se, he saw hei^ before the door, rolling in the pains of a violent 
cholic, brought on by eating, over night, too' great a quantity of 
raw greeii pease. Her sad condition, and the necessity he was 
under to provide breakfast for himself, detained the shepherd 
longer than he wished ; while the small confidence he had in the 
person with whom he left his sheep, accelerated his return to the 
utenoiH;. 

Oveijoyed to see his flock peaceably feeding near the spot 
where he left them, he counted them over ; and finding that 
there was not a single sheep missing, He is an honest fellow,** 
quoth he, this Talaiyari, the very jewel of his race ! I pro- 
mised him a reward, and he ihall have it.’* There was a lame 
beast in the flock, well enough in oih6r respects, which he hoisted 
on his shoulders, and carried to the place where the hind was, and 
courteously offered him the mutton, saying — You have taken 
great care of my sheep during my absence— take this one for your 
trouble. 
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" I," says the deaf hind—" I break yiur sheep's leg! Ill 
he hanged if I went' near your flock since you have been gone, 
or^tirnk from the Jlace where I now am." — " Yes," said the 
shepherd, ^iit is goqd and fat mutton, and will be a treat to you 
and your family, or friends."—" Have I not told thee," repKed 
the Talaiyari, in a rage, " that I neyer weiA near thy sheep ; 
and yet thou wilt accuse me 0/ br^a^ng that one* s leg. €tet 
about thy business, or I will give thee a good beating I" And, 
by his gestures, he seemed determined to put his threats in exe« 
cution. The astonished shepherd got into' a passion also, and 
assumed a posture of defiance. They were just proceeding to 
blows, when a man on horseback came up. To him they both 
appealed. decide th^Lispute between them ; and the shepherd, 
laying hold of the bridle, requested the horseman to alight just 
for a moment, and to settle the difference between him and the 
beggarly TalaiyarL — " I have ofiered him a present of a sheep," 
says he, " because I t^pught he had done me a service ; and, in 
requital, he will knock me down." The villager was at the same 
time preferring his complaint, that the shepherd wo^ accuse 
him ^f breaking the leg of his sheep, when he had never been 
near his flock. < 

The horseman, to whom they both appealed, happened to 
be as deaf as they, and did not understand a word that either* 6 f 
them said. But, seeing them both addressing him with vehe^ 
xnence, he made a sign to them to listen to him, and then frankly 
told them that he confessed the horse he rode was not his own : 

" It was a stray that I found on the road," quoth he, "and being 
at a loss, I mounted him for the sake of expedition. If he bo 
yours, take him ; if not, pray let me proceed^ as I am really in 
great haste." • 

The shepherd and the village hind, each imagining that the 
horseman had decided in favour of the other, became more violent 
than ever; both cursing him, whom they ha^ taken for. their 
judge, and accusing him of partiality. 

At this crisis, there happened to come up an aged Brahman : 
instantly they all crowded round him— shepherd, Talaiyari, 1 and 
horseman ; each claiming his interposition, and a decision in his 
favour. All spoke together, •every one telling his own tale. But 
the Brahman had lok his hearing also.—" I know," said he, 

. M "you 
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3(ou want to compel^ me ta return home to tier (tneaning his 
wife) ; but do you know her character ? In kll the legimxs of tho 
devils, I defy you to find one that is her* equal in wickedness. 
Since the time I first bought her, she has m^ie me crxnmit more 
sin than it will be in my power to expiate in thirty generations. 
% am going on a pil^pimage to Kasi (Benares), where 1 will wash 
mysolf from the innumerable crimes 1 have been led into, from the 
l^our in which I had the misfortune to make her my wife. Then 
will I wear out the rest of my days on alms, in a strange land.** 
While they were cfll four venting their exclamations, without 
hearing a word, the horsestealei^perceived some people advancing 
toward them with great speed. Fearing they might be the 
ownets of the beast, he dismounted, and The 

shepherd, seeing it was growing late, wenrto look after his flock, 
pporing out curses, as he trudged, against all arbitrators, and bit- 
terly complaining, that all justice had departed from the earth. 
Theil he bethought himself of a snake, that crossed his path in 
the morning, as he came out of the sheepfold, and which might 
account for the troubles he had^hat day experienced. The talai* 
yaiiojetumed to his load of grass, and finding the lame sheep tbere,^ 
he took it on his shoulder, to punish the shepherd for the vexation 
he had given him : and the aged Brahman pursued his course to a 
chthiltiy, that was not far off ; a quiet night and sound sleep 
soothed hi^ anger in part*— and, early in the mornings several 
Brahmans, his relations and neighbour!^ who had traced him out, 
persuaded him to return home, promising to engage his wife to be 
mote obedient and less quarrelsome in future* 


. It will readily be supposed, that 1 was not insensible of the ad- 
vantage 1 derived frem the intelligent society of Kishen Doss. His 
attention, however, was not confined to mere words ; he would 
frequently fevour me on the occasion of a Hindoo marriage with 
a card of admissioi^ to a nautch, or festival, held in celebration of 
it, where it is usual for dancin§{ girls ^ to exhibit their respective 
» powers 

* They are better known to the pubUc by the coarser name pf strumpet^ 

I'heir pWession, indcetl, requires of them to be open to the embr&oes of persons 
of all casts ; and although originally they ap^r to have becsn intended for the 
gratification of 'the Brahmans only, they are now accustomed to extend their fis- 
vours to all who solicit them. 
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powers of attraction in public. These dati^ng girls^ or^ as thef 
call themselves devcu-dast" or slaves of the gods, are also em* 
ployed in the worship of idols. In their dance they never mix 
with men ; it isconfi|ied entirely to themselves. They 'are the only 
women taught to read> to sing, or to dance ; and as they are con* 
sidered immodest and profligate, it would be thought the mark of 
an irregular education, if a virtuous w^o^an were found capable of 
either reading, singing, or dancing: she herself would be ashamed 
to confess it. For this reason the Brahmans are so disgusted with 
the European custom of permitting, nay, ^en of Encouraging 
their wives, to caper and ambl^ in public promiscuously with 
the men.” 

We had made an apj^intment to attend a nautch, which was 
to take place in the week following, at the especial request of 
Kishen Doss, who assured us that the dancing girls were selected 
among hundreds, for their superior beauty and accomplishments.** 
It was about four days prior to the evening appointed for the 
nautch, that a confused noise was heard to proceed, in the even- 
ing, from the direction of the river. Bengalees in nuq^berB were 
pbsesved hurrying to and fro ; and my curiosity being excited, I 
proceeded in the direction of the uproar. On reaching the banks 
of the river, I beheld a splendid budgerow*,near the landing-place, 
in a sinking state. The natives were unloading the he^gage and 
wines with every expedition, while two Hindo(^-Blitons,” as 
they are designated, or country bornsf,” were standing by, ac- 
tively engaged in superintending, and lending their assistance. 
Presuming from this circumstance they were the owners, and per- 
ceiving they were English, I advanced towards them and tender- 
ed the use of my cottage, accompanied with qn invitation, to re- 
main with me until their affairs were arranged ; 4hich they ac- 
cepted with avidity, and abundance of thanks. It may hot be 
amiss to remark here, that the rites of hospitaUty are observed to 
an extreme, among Europeans in India. In travelling through 
the interior, it is considered^n affi*ont to pass an indigo factory, 
or the habitation of a European, without calling in, and sojourn- 
mg a period of some days, as may prove most convenient to the 

M 9 , trayelter. 

• A boat somewhat lik« our pleasure-barges : it draws from four to five feet 
water. Some have cabins fourteen feet wide, and proportionably long. 

f The offspring of a European by a native woman. - 
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traveller. Such stren|th ha^ the love of country over our hearts,- 
.^that strangers meet as brothers, and chat as ‘sociably and happily 
as if they were really of one family. But^, alas! this enviable 
custom, like the boasted hospitality of England in ancient times, 
is giving way considerably, from the great influx of European ad- 
venturers ; and the^ habits and manners of the Anglais-Orien- 
talists have of late years undergone a sensible change. 

My guests were soon housed ; and in the course of a few hours 
my hitherto secluded cottage was a scene of bustle and festivity ; 
the misanthropic ha&ts I had insensibly imbibed from a strict 
seclusion from the society of my^ countrymen, were then expelled ; 
feelings that had so long lain dormant, as to become well-nigh 
ektinct, again claimed their ascendancy, as the jovial catch, — ^the 
toast, — and enlivening glass, circulated freely ; and after having' 
been unused to my mother-tongue for months together, and ac- 
customed alone to Hindoo accents, if I except the French spoken 
by my wife, I felt such music from the voices of my guests as de- 
lighted my heart, and aroused some of those few and short-lived, 
but delectable feelings of which man is susceptible during his fleet- 
ing existence on earth. » 

My guests, I found, were indigo planters, then on their return 
to their respective factories from an excursion of pleasure to the 
far-famed city of Hooghly, distant from Chandemagore but a few 
mUes ; and their budgerow having sprung a leak, they were thrown 
by this circumstance under the roof ^ of my humble dwelling. 
Liberal were their professions of friendship, and urgent were they 
fbr me to leave my retreat to visit their respective factories ; one 
of them, known by the name of HanditoUah, being situated in-land, 
west of Calcutta, about twenty miles, and of which the eldest 
Hindoo-Brit(m, whom I shall call Dennison, was the* owner. 
Ihe other factory, the property of the youngest, whose name 
was Biago, was situated in the native village of Haughbaul-haut, 
distant in-land about thirty miles west of HanditoUah. I was 
averse to leave my retreat : every shrub, every tree, and object 
about it, was entwined round our hearts in ties of endearment, 
and I thought I should be happy to live there for ever ! But the 
thirst of man for novelty is insatiable ; his eye is never satisfied ; 


'the sight of new objects in remote ^nd foreign countries, but add : 
fuel to his desire to see more ; and with this eag6r propensity fer ^ 

novelty. 
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4idvelt7^ as well is with the hope of being ^till better acquainted 
with the natives^ having an opportunity^ as I then should^ of wit^ 
nessing their customs hnd manners in their primitive simplicity^ ' 
unshackled q^t so gre^t a distance in the interior^ by the restraints 
which the presence of Europeans impose upon them; and, also 
with a faint hope I indulged of meeting with^some advantag^us 
field for employment — 4 embraced their invitation. After re- 
maining with me for the space of five days, during which period 
we lived in the enjoyment of uninterrupted cheerfulness and good 
humour, they departed for their respective* factories, leaving a 
consummah with me„ as a guide to conduct us to Handitdllah ; 
where it was proposed we should remain about three months, at 
the expiration of which period we were to proceed to Haugbaul- 
haut. In the mean time 1 dispatched another letter to my friend 
Endtfield, on the west coast of Sumatra, having concluded from 
his silence that mine had miscarried ; as too well I knew his dispo^ 
sition and feelings of regard towards me, to harbour in my breast a 
doubt of their ^ncei^ity ; and having left directions with the dawk; 
or post-office peons, to forward my letters, I prepared to^commence 
myjpumey. 

I was not forgetful, however, of my engagement at the nautch; 
-and at ten o’clock on the appointed evening, I sought admission at 
the portico of a large native dwelling, buried in the centre of a IMe 
garden, surrounded by underwood and shrubberies, about two 
miles from ChandemagorA It was opened by a dhufwan, or 
door-keeper ; a Hindoo, bearing a cane, mounted with gold, then 
advanced, and ushered me into an immensely large room, crowded 
by natives almost to suffocation. There was however a smalf , 
^square, about sixteen feet by twelve feet, raUed off in the centre, 
set apart for the dancing girls, as well as for the fRcommodation 
of natives of rank, or favour, and where 1 was offered in courted 
to my nation, a chair. The partition was richly carpeted ; costly 
lustres were suspended from the roof, and on th^ sides of the walls 
many wall shades, or oblong gloss lamps, lit with cocoa-nut oil, 
produced a brilliant effect. At the head of the room, distant ten 
or twelve paces from where I sat, waa a throne of pure gold ; the 
<hnopy, twelve feet in height, rested on four massy pillars,.of the 
same precious metal, and of exquisite workmanship, the nobs 
l^ng. curiously fillagbeed. . On the front of the throne the Ho- 

3 nourable 
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ei&yasR^aeidl; i^nS ibflie tbrdhe ils>* 
idf was seated the biid^;rooni> oit a searlef iehret cosbion t he 
•weis a fair Hindob/ apparendy about thilrfy ; the bride Was not 
present. By bis side was a box, containing ^)etel> y^iSi he Shew- 
ed with great sang-^Mdy iooldiig cm at what was gcdtig forward ' 
with spparmit indilficienoe ; and if 1 could jusdy divine the in- 
ward emotions of his soul^ Hrom the seli^tnplacency depicted in 
his featureiS I should pronounce his happiness to originate in the 
ostentatious display of the finery by which he was surrounded^ 
and to bSbincreased both by the contemplation of his own import- 
ance^ as the dispenser of benefits, however smalls and by the con- 
viction that he Was the object of the admiration of the numerous 
multitude collected to witness the nautch. But hard indeed 
Would it be; if he could not eiijdy himself with an outlay of ex- 
pence so princely^ the greater part of which was lavished for the 
entertainment of others especially as his pursuits were innocent^ 
and in accordance with the custom of his country : indeed I could 
not but wish him from the bottom of my eveiy haziness 

he could desire. 

. < 

As I before said, I was seated in the square : to ray left, jibpuf 
tmi paces from me, was the throne ; and to the right, or rather in 
front of me, were two dancing girls. They Were well, nay, elegant- 
l)^ade their form, was symmetry itself ; — ^their colour, light 
olive, incSinhig to fair ; their hair, long, black, soft/ and silky, was 
divided in front, and fiistened in a lax^ fold on the lower part of 
the be^d^ of the head, reaching half way down the back ; perfumes, 
sweet-scented fiowers, and elegant attire, entwined with studied 
Wt, about the hair, indicated luxurious delight. One of the^ had 
a bladL cirde round, the whites of her eyes, and which, unaccount- 
able as it mky seem, added, at least in my eye, to her beauty. 
Thinr ears were decorated with small rings all round them, set 
with garnets, mbiei^ and other precious stones ; and at the end 
of the ear were golden ear-rings, about four inches in diameter. 
On riieir necks were carcanets, and vnassy golden nedklaces; on 
their arms, golden armlets ; bangles of silver and gold on thek 
wrists, and sitver bangles on their ancles. Their attire was the 
same as is usually worn by Hindoo females, with the exception 
of the substitution of silk for cotton, and a pair of broad 'silk 
trowsen ; the whole arranged With strict regard to decency, the 

garments 



garmetes being ^lirown leosdjj .and m inmtiiSii 

them> 80 as to «Qt dff their chape to the titmort iditentage the^ 
feet were left bare. 

Their da^^ce was a cadenoed movement^ but graceful 
sing; ill whieh the motion of their arms and hands, within' 
certain expression of feature, indicative of tenderness, sensibBi^, 
and delight, occupied their chief attention, as the^c do pot daneO: 
as in Europe, with regular steps. At intervals they would chant,* 
in a loud screwing tone (any thing but musical) verses of th^r 
songs, which, I ijnderstood, related to Ibme pircuQistance or 
other of the lives or amours of their gods • 

They sang, and as they ?aised their aoms above, 

Their rolling eyes confessed their soul was— love I 

Contrary to the Representations that had been made to ipe, no- 
thing lascivious in their movements did I see, nor any thing to 
offend the chastest eye ; but such is the soft, seductive, and al*? 
luring charc^^ter of the dance, as to produce in general a tm* 
dency to dalliance on every beholder. Behind them were seated 
cross-legged on the carpet, four Hindoo musicians ; ope of tbevi 
beat a tum-tum, or drum. His head, shoulder, arms/ and every 
muscle, were in motion during his performance- Another played 
a harp, in great favour among the Brahmans, called (iaa/ the 
wires of metal, the catgut being considered too impure fpr^Jie 
fingers of the Hindoos to touch. A third thrummed a gu^tp, called 
kinnara ; and the fourth ]§ept time by sounding a hmd of 
bell; The noise of the tum-tum, with the discoidant scrapings 
of the stringed instruments, and the intermitting screeching* ^or 
shrieks, of the girls — the jingling of their ornaments* diversified 
with the dance of the syrens — ^together with the splendour of th0 
room* — the throne, — and the sable diversity of human objects coim- 
posing the audience, formed the principal features pf my es^teiv 
tainment, with which indeed 1 was much gratified, and did not 
return home until a late hour. ^ 

Nothing astoni^ics the Jj^uropean more than the absurd and 
obstreperous din and confusion produced by the music of the 
Hindoos. Bo harsh* piercing, and discordant* does it sound to 
tfn European ear, that the very idea of order* Or any kind* of 
method, would seem to be altogeth^ out of tlie.questiou< I tan 
compare their musicfwbicb accompanies the proc^siOu of their 

fti 4 idols. 
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idolii to nothing bettci';than the sound of a foket strudk no* 
ktidy against a brass pan; and that of theif nautches^ to the 
"Iksraping of numerous ill-toned violins— to ^he sound of drums 
and bells^ trying to do justice to some of the "fiend-^e airs in 
Der Freischuta and yet Kishen Doss assured me, with great 
gravity, that the English were wonderfully clever, and under- 
stood every brandi of the aits and seience^^ to perfection, but one, 
and that was— music ! of that,” he said, we had not the re- 
motest idea.” 

Like u^ they have a gamut of seven nofes, and are taught 
music methodically. The gamut, which is said to be introduced 
into Europe but in modem tubes, by the Benedictine monk 
Guido Aretino, has been known to the Hindoos from the earliest 
ages ; it is to borne in mind, however, that the Hindoos have 
never brought any thing to perfection ; and that in sciences, arts, 
and manufactories, they have remained stationary at the point 
where they were several hundred years ago : their musicians at 
tlu^ remote period were as skilful as those of the present times ; 
and if we compare the Hindoo music, as we now hear it, with 
that of Europe as it was two or three thousand years ago,^the 
fonner might, and probably would, take precedence over all 
others in a similar stage of society: — In those remote ages, the 
Druids, and other leaders of popular belief, in the greater part 
of Europp, used in their rites nothing but dismal and horrid 
shrieks, and had no instrumental music but what was produced 
by clashing one plate of metal against another — ^by beating on 
a stretched skin— or rsusing a dull and droning sound from a horn, 
hr a rude instrument of twisted bark.” And they would pro- 
bably feel as little ^tification at that period from the dulcet 
strains of an European band of music of the present day, as do 
the Hindoos, whom I have f^equentljr seen gazing with a stare of 
vacant curiosity on our band, but so little delight did it seem to 
afford, that I nev^r knew one of them to remain two minutes. 
As to the ornamental arts, such as painting, sculpture, and the 
like, they have as little emerged from barbarism as their music* 
Their painting, particularly, is nothing but mere daubing^ set off 
with bright ccdours and extravagant §^are* 

To proceed :«^A budgmw was now engaged, to convey 
myself and Vir^nia up a navigable cre^^ that ran a consi- 
derable 
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idetftble distance west> into tbe intei!ior;.iyidr at tbe tenninatiott 
of which was dtuaW^ at the distance of a few .miles^ .ihe indigclt 
factory of HanditoUab. On leaving Kishen Doss j^o tempcref 
1 bade hip^a cordial farewell^ as 1 reverenced him for hk.age^ as 
well as£)f his judglnent^ and hind attention to me. 1 could iiot 
but regret^ however^ as we parted on the^ banks of the riveT;^ 
that the customs of hii cast forbade pur shaHng hands. Such is 
the nature of custom^ or. habits and luch power has it over us, 
that when he bade adieu, my heart was in my hand, ready to 
encircle his withii^its grasp; while he, influenced, no doubt, by 
similar impressions of regard, hut unused to the pamy test” of 
friendship, expressed his feelii%8 through his aged hut eloqpent 
eyes ; — ^pressing, at the same time> the head of his cane, or staff, 
with the like cordiality as we should our hands, had we been 
countrymen. I contented myself with expressing my hope, that 
the Creator and Preserver of the universe would protect us 
both, until we met again.” In this he cordially joined, expressing 
himself nearly in the same words. 

We left Chandemagore at break of day, and sailed, with a fair 
wind, up the Hooghly, until we reached the nulhfh, or creek. 
We then steered westward, the boatmen plying their oars, in 
consequence of the wind failing. As we advanced, the prospect 
became more and more interesting : the green crops of padd^ and 
rice, with the native husbandmen following their several occupa<« 
tions — the spots of jungle, or forest, ^scattered here and there^ 
all bearing the aspect of nature’s simplest garb, aided alone by 
the industry of man, and unadorned by the studied, art with 
^hich the cultivated fields of Europe abound, was a ^tifykig 
spectacle one that I would not then have relinquished for any 
consideration. The jackal, in appearanci^lfSnl^nlika the fox, 
was frequently seen prowling near us, staring, as a dog is some- 
times observed to do, on seeing duy attractive olject— birds of 
gaudy plumage, particularly the paroquet, ^were in plenty; as 
also innumerable bevies ^f wild duck— the vulture and hawk, 
however, were the most conspicuous, and very active, convert<p> 
ing the fair firmament into a seat of constant warfare and doatb. 
^ The face of the country was a level : and I pnut to 

add, that the luxurious pdour and refreshing fragrance of the 
Anoming air, surpassed any thing I had ever befoi^e experienced. 

At 
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r At t6n o'clock the iJiellowness of the nallak prevented our 
forther progress^ and we landed ; the coolies^canying our bag- 
gage, and the consommah, or butler, of IVfr, Dennison, acting 
tbe part of a guide. It was at that season of the year called the 
aold seasmi, in the month of June, when the north-east mon- 
soon is prevalent ; ai^d on our landing, which was about eleven 
in the forenoon, we found the temperature of the air pleasingly 
mild, but in the mornings and evenings the cold is intense, the 
kiconvenienoe of which is the more sensibly felt, from the cir- 
cumstance ^f stoves being out of use in India. ^ The appearance 
qf ice is not uncommon ; and the . natives, huddling themselves 
together into a pinching postute," seated on their hams, and 
wrapped in a piece of white calico, with nothing but their black 
pertinacious noses peeping out, produce a ludicrous effect, as viewed 
in contrast with the whiteness of their clothing. 

< We travelled on foot for six or seven miles, through a country 
as delightful’ as novel to me. Every step we trod on the plains, 
excited interest, from the possibility of meeting with something 
new, either in animal or vegetable nature. In the woods which 
we passed through, various objects served to heighten the plea- 
sure of our journey, such as buffaloes, foxes, ffying foxes, and 
pea^^ks, in their wild state ; but the gay plumage of the fea- 
thered ra^, who were observed seeking shelter on the shady 
brandies of tbe tamarind, tbe palm, and tbe pummalo trees, 
from the sun's rays, that became oppressive as it reached the rne-f 
ridian, were by far the most attractive of the surrounding no.* 
velties. It was the ffrst time I had enjoyed what may be termed 
a country walk, since I left my native land ; and botb Virginia 
and myself felt tbe excursion a delidous treat. By three o’clock 
we reached the factory of HanditoUah^ 

> The dwellixig-house attached to the factory was situated at 
the extremity of a lane, about the distance of sixty yards ffx>ni 
the high road that leads , to Benares. Two enormous pajm-treei^ 
^reared their stately heads at the . entrance ; and on either side of 
the lane, trees were closely planted, affording a pleasant shade. 
In this house Mr. Dennison, Ids friend Biago, and Mrs. Biago, 
who had arrived from Calcm^ta, were in expectation of, and ready 
to receive us. If any state of sqcud enjoyment, aided by m 
prospect^of nature’s fairest scei^s, together with every jpersomd 

convenience 
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^onveni^ce toH)e desired, would bear oo:<ipari8on, out of Eui^bpe, 
with the like enjdyments in a farm-house in envied England,*--^ 
was the indigo factory of Mr. Dennison. Our host was a gene- 
rous one he hhd provided abundantly the luxuries o£ Europe, 
'SUch as hams, cheeses, ale, and claret, with every eastern ratity 
to make us happy; Riago was apparently pf a dispodtion similar 
to his friend Dennison ; his wife,« a young ^and amiable creole 
lady, soon formed an association of sentiment with mine ; and I 
was then of a temperament to enjoy the delights thus amply 
afforded me, to pj^rfection ; but what contributed to g^y happiness 
more than any other circumstance, was the presence Of my bro- 
ther John, who had obtained a temporary leave of absence from his 
ship, that had arrived but the week before from a survey. To him 
also the change was a treat ; and often would we indulge in the 
golden hope of one day returning with a competency to our 
native land, although neither of us had any feasible prospect of 
ever being able to do so. Still, however, we enjoyed the present 
moments; but not without alloy — the thought of the future, 
now sanguine, now depressed, would ever and anon intrude it- 
^sejf on our attention. After remaining with us one week, my 
brother bade us farewell— -alas ! for the last time;— since then I 
have not seen him ; and from certain rumours, it is feared, he has 
met with an untimely grave in the river Hooghly. • 

The dwelling-house contained five rooms on one ^oor; a hs^, 
and verandah : and thes household of host consisted of ten 
male servants, and five female slaves. , In front, was a qmcious 
tank, abounding with fish ; numerous outhouses, stables, contain- 
ing three fine Arabian hersesi, and a shed for a large male 
phant, encarded the back part of the building. Which, with a 
pair of fine vats for the manufacture comprised the 

principal otjects of the facteny. Our chief emusemeat consisted 
in riiooting and hunting ; wild ducks and paroquets were abun« 
dant, as were flying foxes, that resemble w]^en flying a squirrel^ 
and have virings like thsfee of a bat; also gwardon^ or young 
aili^tars, usually met vrit^ basking in the sun near the borders 
of a tank;i into whudi they plunge for safety on the appeaiance 
of danger* The flesh of the gwardor, as well as that of the 
flying fox, is esteemed a great delioacy. 

• The impression fhe mind receives in the interior of a fprest 

in 
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in InShf is (ar different, and I may say, of a m<ftre subliioi^ ten* 
dency 5 than that received from a forest in England^ inasmuch as 
l!bt only the grandeur o^ Nature, as exhibited in the height, cir- 
cumference, and density of the trees,- is rematrkabl^ but the 
intense interest which is the paramount and inseparable feeling 
in the mind of an European, affords in itself a great excitement. 
He knows not whether a tiger or capellar— 4n eagle or a vulture 
~an alligator or a buffalo, may the next minute cross his path. 
To an European exploring the interior of a forest in Hindoostan, 
every objeq(. appears to^ielong to an undiscover^ country, where 
every inch of ground may send forth something new: but to 
the native its interest is lost ; tb them nothing is new ; and 
they only wonder at the sensitive curiosity evinced in general by 
Europeans, in regard to objects that appear to them things of 
course, and undeserving of notice. 

It was in one of our shooting excursions about three in the 
afternoon, that we approached a square building in a glen, 
shaded by tamarind, cocoa, and pepel-trees, and well-nigh ob- 
scured from human observation : We were casually attracted to 
the spot in *the pursuit of a wild peacock, which had eluded 
the range of our shot for some paces,— when a loud shout, echoing 
suddenly through the wood, rivetted our attention. We found it 
came^om one of the temples of Siva r we looked at the interior ; 
in the middle of the yard, or compound, was an altar, on which a 
bleating ram, reeking with gore, its htad nearly severed from 
the body, was in the agonies of death. The black agents, who 
were the principal actors in this scene, were nearly in a state of 
4iildity, and being liberally sprinkled with the blood of their 
victim, bore the appearance , of fiends in human shape: another 
terriiic yell renddio^rair when the victim made its last stru^e. 

Ah !” thought I, this must be some remnant of the sacri-^ 
fioes of the ancients to the true Gk)d ; and these people know not, 
or will not believe, that the ' great sacrifice* for all, has already 
been made." On tunung, however, te my friend Dennison for 
an explanation, he undeceived me— They are not,*' said he, 
sacrificihg to Gk>d, but to the devil, or malevolent $ends, for 
the purpose of averting their wrath, and the evil, to come.** Such 
an act of gross fatality as this in the nineteenth century, even in 
the glens of Hindoostan, appeared to me almd&t incredible. 


We 



We filiall see- what is said by the Abh6 Dubois on the sub^ 

ject of this mode of worships and on the fanatics^ or worshippers 
of Bhutas, or fiends* who practise it . — ** All nations of the earth/ 
he says> ^^ivilized^or barbarous^ have acknowledged the exist- 
ence of certain evil spirits^ whose nature and constant employ- 
ment it is to injure men in various ways. Kovealed religion alone^ 
give|^ just and rational^ views of thessubject; superstition^ on the 
other hand^ engendered by fear^ and nourished by ignorance^ has 
conjured up a thousand absurd and ridiculous fables^ on a subject 
so well suited. ]^ple^ who have not sthrmounted ^eir crude 
notions concerning the general dispensation of Providence^ When 
they find themselves unable to discover the causes of the cross 
accidents, however common, which befall them in the ordinary 
course of nature, cannot help ascribing them to the agency of in- 
visible and wicked beings, who delight in bringing upon men the 
various ills and miseries to which they are exposed. The next 
step is, to seek to propitiate the Jtendy by prayers, adoration, and 
sacrifice. The worship of demons is universally established and 
practised among the Hindoos ; they call them Bkuta^ which also 
, signifies element, as if the elements were, in fact, nothing else but 
wicked spirits personified, from whose wrath and fury all the 
disturbances of nature arise. In many parts we meet temples, 
specially devoted to the worship of wicked spirits ; there ar^ dis- 
tricts also in which it almost exclusively predominates^ Such is 
the long chain of mounfains which extend on the west of the 
Mysore, where the greater part of the iiihalntants practise no other 
worship but that of the devil : every house, and each family, has 
its pwn particular Bhuta, who stands for its tutelary god, and to 
whom daily prayers, and propitiatory sacrifices, are offered. In 
those parts, the image of the demon is evei^^Mere seen, repre- 
sented in a hideous form, and often by a shapeless stone. The 
worship of the Bhutas, and the manner of conducting it, are ex- 
plained in the fourth veda of the Hindoos, callod Atharvana-veda." 

On our return, we wer^met by a guru, or priest, mounted on 
a bullock, which was decked out with bells, cowries^, and rings 
through its nose ; round the neck of the guru, numerous roWs 
of beads were suspended^ reaching as far down as his breast, and 

which 

• 

• Cowry, a small shell, used in many parts of India as money ; eighty make 
one pirn, and lifty or sixty puns, one rupee. 
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whidi he was tclling^^with his fore finger aifd thumbs v^ry 
ettrsMHitly as he passed U8> muttering to himself at the same time 
lus mantras^ or prayers. His appearance was altogether remark- 
able^ and» in connection with surrounding oljeicts, welh calculated 
to leave a lasting impression on the mind. 

But what especially attracted my obeervanoe, was the singular 
appearance of the magidans^^f-as also of the snake-charmer^ I 
^all first speak of the former. The art of magic is systematically 
tau^t among '^e Hindoos^ and the Brahmans give it a place in 
tiie table oC thdr scieilces : its mysteries are said to be devdoped 
in several of their books ; but j^articularly in that of the four 
vedas^ which bears the name of AikarvanoVeda. In Europe^ 
the art of magic (so long as a belief in it subsisted) was under- 
stood to mean a compact entered into with evil spirits. In India 
however^ it is dif^rent ; the practitioners receive their lessons from 
the masters of the art^ or^ as they themselves style them, their 
gurus* 

The power is supposed to consist in drawing down evil^ in pro- 
viding antidc^ against witchcraft^ which they distribute to those 
who choose to consult them^ such as enchanted beads^ rontSr 
plates of copper^ with extraordinary figures^ inexplicable words 
and characters engraved thereon^ and likewise amulets, to serve as 
talisAans from incantations of every £ind ; secret methods of in- 
spiring love, and of curing, or controlling that passion, are pro- 
fessed to be understood by the magicians J also the secret of obtain- 
ing unbounded wealth, and worldly blessings: but the grand 
perfection of the art, is held to consist in the power of communi- 
cming enchantment to the arms used in war ; and it is not un- 
common for those who have weapons (supposed to be) charmed by 
magic, to bid deflSIIStr*to wounds in battle. The power of a ma- 
gician to destroy a besieging army, is another of the supposed 
prerogatives of magic ; and it is well known that Tippoo, during 
his wars with the English, assembled the most celebrated magi- 
cians fe>m &tant parts of Asia, for the purpose of destroying the 
English army ; but they were obliged to confess, that their incan- 
tations had no power over Europeans. 

The practitioners of the art are said to make use of the bones 
of certain animals, such as the eleph^ht, black dog, tiger, black 
cat, or bear ; also the bones of a man bom on a Sunday, when it 

, falls 



falls on the ne^ moon, and of a woman^bom on a Friday ; thO 
foot bones of an Etuopean, of a Mahometan, Pariah, and several 
others. They also make use of scorpions. But the most horrible 
characteris^c of hiis pernicious art is, the sacrifice of human me* 
iim^ usually young girls, of the age of twelve years ; this they 
do not scruple to do whenever any urgent 09 particular efiects art 
required to be produced. • ^ 

The appearance of the magician I saw was quite in unison with 
his calling ; he rode on a sorry-looking donkey ; the cap he wore 
was blue, and of a, conical shape ; his necic and breasAwere lite« 
rally covered with beads, and his fingers with silver rings. He 
was tall and thin, of a jet-black complexion ; his large black eyes 
appeared ready to start out of their sockets, from the apparent 
effects of stupifying drugs, or intoxicating spirits. Indeed, if 
ever human being was calculated, by his aj^pearance, to convey to 
the mind the idea of a fiend, it Certainly was this magician. 

I first saw him in one of my rambles among the precincts of 
HanditoUah, when I was attended only by my servant, who un* 
derstood English well. Observing a crowd of natives near the 
. bjixpr, I ventured to approach them, which was no sooner ob 4 
served by the by-standers, than they made way for mysdf and at^ 
tendant. The magician was holding forth, in a loud and ani^ 
mated strain, with his face to the sun, and apparently addre^ing 
it ; but, on seeing my servant, he suddenly changed his position, 
and ordered him to stan^in the centre of a ring there was ready 
formed in the midst of them, and when there, to throw the cane 
he held in his hand on the ground*. He immediately complied ; 
but. no sooner had he entered circle, and thrown down his 
cane, than he exhibited every symptom of terror, and cried aloud 
that he was encompassed by a circle of which it was 

impossible 

• That human sacrifices have existed among the Hindoos, may be proved 
from a Hindoo book, said to be written under the direction of Siva, entitled the 
“ Kalika^Purana^ id which ax^detafied the mode, ceremonies^ and ndvantiges' 
of sacrificing human victims to suqh gods as delight in them. The chief of thee^^ 
gods are, Bahria^ Yama^ Dharmaraja^ Kali^ and Mariama* The sacrifice is 
^held in this book as a right inherent in prinees ; the object of the awfiil rite 
being to render the divinities more |dacable, «nd to obtain their favourable aid 
in batde. Happily, however, thiebhorrid practice Is now nearly, if not entirely^ 
abolished, if the victims sacrificed in secret by the magicians, in their ceremo- 
nfe, are excepted. ‘ One of the books of the- sacred Veda, called “ Atharvana- 
Veda,'* which {caches the magical art, recognizes this horrible ceremony. 
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ioipossible for him to escape >-»Tlii8 lasted for the Space of two 
nates. The magician then advanced^ muttering sotne unintelligible 
itords^ and told my servant to pick up his cane^. He then appeared 
even more terrified than before^ declaring he wA in t\^e midst of 
water, and should be downed ; indeed, his indications of terror 
were so excessive, thfit 1 expected every moment to see him faint, 
or lose his senses. The magidon immediately pulled him out of the 
ring by the hand, and the astonished crowd separated. As for my 
servant, he departed hastily away, seemingly very glad to escape, 
followed b^^myself and the magician, who, it appeared, was well 
known to Mr. Dennison. 

For some weeks he continued t^ visit us daily, exhibiting unac- 
countable specimens of his art, which failed to make us prose- 
lytes to the belief of immediate supernatural agency, but cer- 
tainly afibrded a fund of amusement. The limits of this work 
will not admit of a description of them, but for the satisfaction of 
sudh readers as desire further information, 1 insert the following 
extract from the able author before quoted, with which I shall 
conclude the subject.-—'^ But it is from rivals who exercise the 
same trade, that the magician has most to dread. These do \^at 
they can to counteract his projects, and to make the effects of his 
own wicked contrivances fall upon himself, by employing spells 
of stall greater efficacy. This being the case, they bear a mortal 
hatred towards each other, or at least pretend to do so. When 
they meet, their mutual dislike breaks out into loud defiance, call- 
ing on those within their reach to decide as judges between them, 
and pronounce which of the two is the more skilful. The contest 
bt»gms. The problem perhaps is, to lift a straw from the ground, 
or-Sk piece of money, without touching it. Both advance, but they 
stop one anothev^wpl^s^ss by fiinging enchanted cinders, or by re- 
citing mantras. They both feel at the saine instant, an invisible, 
but irresistible force, which repulses and drives them back. They 
again approach, redoubling their efforts. The sweat extends in 
drq^; blood is discharged from their «iouths. One of them, in 
the scramUe, ^ts hold of the piece of money, or the straw, and he 
is clamorously proclaimed the victor. 

*** Sometimes one of the combatants is violently precipitated 
upon the ground by the force of the mantras of his antagonist. In 
this state he remains for a long while stretched^st his whole length, 
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breathless^ and («is he makes it appear) delved of sensation. At 
length he gets upland affects to be very ill for several days. 

It will readily be supposed that 1 attribute such disputes an& 
their consequences to a premeditated understanding between the 
^acks ; but, through all India, the people are firmly persuaded 
that these processes result from magical secrets known only to the 
initiated few, who, by their mea^s, produce such wonderful 
effects ; and it must be owned, that effects are occasionally pro- 
duced by them, of which it would not be easy to divine the 
cause.” ^ 

It now remains for me to allude to the snake-charmer, or keeper 
of serpents ; but it is necessary f#st to mention, that of all noxious 
animals found in India, there are none that occasion more fre- 
quent, or more fatal results, than serpents. The evils inflicted 
by the tiger, though very frightful, occur more rarely, and are less 
generally felt. In any one village in India, hardly a month passes 
without some person suffering sudden death from the bite of a ser- 
pent. The most common, and, at the same time, the most venom- 
ous, is what, in Europe, is generally called the capella, or 
hooded snake ; but by the Hindoos, Naga^ Its hi& sometimes 
' occasions instant death. It is distinguished by a membrane on 
each side of the head, which, in general, is not perceived ; but 
which, whenever the animal is irritated, rises up, and forms aiind 
of head-dress, presenting a very beautiful appearance. ^ Unfortu- 
nately this snake is met w^^h every where ; and for this reason, the 
Hindoos offer sacrifice and adoration to it, above all others. The 
festival especially consecrated to its worship (and which is one of 
the eighteen annual festivals of the Hindoos), is celebrated with 
great pomp on the fifth day of the moon in December. The con- 
stant fear of its dreadful bite has caused considered the 

most sacred of animals. Upon the same principle, the Egyptians 
pay divine honours to the crocodile. — " At a place called Subrah- 
manya, in the west of the Mysore, there is a temple expressly 
erected to serpents, the namg of Subrahmanya being derived from 
the great serpent Subraya, which is renowned in Hindoo fable, 
and the principal deity hondbred at this pagoda. When the fes- 
tival comes round, vast crowds assemble from all parts, to offer 
sacrifices to their creeping go^s in their sacred dome. Many ser- 
pents, both of the capella and other species, have takeh up their 
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residency within it, in holies 9iafe, for the^ purgpsc. They are 
kept, and well fed^ by the. presiding Brahmansf with milk, but- 
ter, and banan^. By the protection they hej|e enjoy, they mul- 
tiply exceedingly, ^nd may be seen swarming fr<|n every cranny 
in the t^mplo : and a terrible sacrilege it would be tb injure or 
molest them ! 

Early one morning I was called up to witness the feats of a 
snake-charmer, who had amved with two baskets, carefully co- 
vered over, and filled with serpents of every kind. Loosely hung 
on his sin^s was a ^ricty of large hollow brass rings ; they 
were cut in^ two breadthwise, and so' con$tn?cted, that at each 
motion of his foot, the two sides ttriking against each other, pro- 
duced a shrill noise, resembling the sound of a brass basip when 
struck with a hammer. He placed his baskets down, and playing 
a pipe, the sounds of which were both harsh and piercing, walked 
leisurely round the hall and bed-rooms, looking into each crevice, 
or aperture, that presented itself in the apartments, with uncom- 
mon quickness. Suddenly he creeped cautiously towards a comer 
of one of the rooms, still playing his pipe, and with the quickness 
of lightning, stretched his hand towards a capella we saw peep- 
ing out, as if listening to the music : a squeak, like to that • 
of a rat, announced its capture, and it appeared entwined 
rouq^ the juggler's arm, while its. head and fangs were grasped 
firmly between his finger and thumb. His thumb indeed was 
bloody; fiut after applying some restorative medicine to the 
wound, he placed the serpent in his baStet with the others. The 
Hindoos confidently believe that snakes are charmed by the sound 
of the pipe,— that there is no deception in the case ; but many 
Europeans conclude that it is a rsmk imposition ; the art consist- 
ing in pu ttinji ^a j^ ^ke previously tamed, and accustomed to 
thmr music, into^^me remote place, and so managing, that 
in appearing to go casually in that direction, and beginning 
to play, the snake comes forward at the accustomed sound: 
but at the same &me, it must he confe^ed that this opinion is 
not general; and I have heard msfoy of my countrymen, who 
have resided twenty years and upwa||ts among the Hindoos, de- 
clare their conviction that, in many cases there was no decep-. 
tbn whatever.*' Relative to the subject, I c^qot or^\t quoting 
thc^follovi^ing striking wouJd.Jlead; fo 
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the conclusion^ whatever doubts masariseyas to the existence 
of the art in modbm times^ there is strong reason To suppose it 
was recognised in rtte days of old:— They are ais Venomous 
the poison of a lerpent ; even like the deaf adder that Stoppeth her 
whicli refus^th to hear the voice of the charmer^ charm he 
never so wisely.” — Psalm Iviii. 4. " For J)ehold I will send ser- 
pents, cockatrices anjong you, wlych will not be cbarmed.”-— 
Jerem. viii. 17* * 

Previous to this man’s departure, he exhibited, at the particular 
request of Mr. Dennison, the power he pcAsessed ove^^^e reptiles, 
by making them dance,” as he expressed it. He first seated 
himself on the ground, in fronf of the baskets containing the ser- 
pents, -and began to play bis pipe. After a few minutes, he 
slowly, and with great caution, removed the lids of the baskets, 
when the serpents, attracted by the music, were observed to creep 
out ; but they seemed (the capellas in particular) more inclined 
to be angry, than to dance ; and on being stimulated by the jug- 
gler, who moved them about with a cane, they assumed a {hreat- 
ening posture. The man kept near them, still playing, and striking 
his feet together at the same time, producing a compound of har^ 
Soiihds, which seemed to stupify the serpents ‘they appeared giddy, 
—their eyes grew dim, — ^and in the attempt to balance themselves, 
exhibited the appearance of dancing. He then covered the 
baskets, and having secured them by fastenings, buckled them 
round his person, and i^ade his farewell salam, receiving one 
rupee aiM a half for his pains. 

The principal source of gratification derived by the Europeain 
traveller, on his sqjoum in a country village iii Hindoo8tan,*is 
the diversity of new and attractive objects, which are conti* 
nually presented to view in his excursions^revgh the neighbour- 
ing hamlets. The truth of this was ne^r- perhaps more fully 
developed to the mind of the traveller, than on the following 
occarion. It was about the hour of twelve or one, when we found 
ourselves in the midst of a forest, on our return to Handitollah 
from shooting. Suddenly there appeared in front of us a bevy of 
elephants, about fifty in nifinber, besides camels and dromedaries ; 
.they were proceeding to join some of the Company's infantry 
regiments, having halted, in a plain of the fbrei^t, int^- 
spehMiQ with lofty trees, the higher leaves of which wefe- of sih- 
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gular extension^ and foriped a complete shelter from the sun's 
rays. Some of the elephants were of an enormouf size, apparently 
neflrly twice as large as such as I have seen exhibited in England. 
They appeared perfectly tame, suffering me to a/proach close to 
them, while they were occupied in helping thefhselves with their ' 
trunks to the leaves of trees, furnished by their keepers. The 
appearance of so many of these (jolossal animals, feeding themselves, 
and tossing immense boughs ^n the air with their huge trunks, 
was a sdperb , spectacle. Some were on the ground, apparently 
dozing— otlmrs, busily engaged in cooling themselves, by spirting 
water throu^ their trunks over their bodies, — in fondling one 
another, or boating off the flies wilSi their proboscis, or with the 
flaps of their ears ; while the natives, seated in the shade,’ were 
eating their homely meal of curry and rice, served up on the 
broad leaf of the plantain tree. The bright glare of the atmos- 
phere;— the wild grandeur displayed in the surrounding land- 
scape; — ^the novel grou^f men and animals before me, altogether 
conveyed to my mind, such an enviable sensation of delight, tha^t 
I reclined for two £ours on the threshold of an Indian hu^ 
which was iti the midst of them : the sun now disappearing in 
the west, the travellers prepared their chattels, roused their beasts,*' 
and mounting them, pursued their journey towards the high 
road which leads to Benares ; and in another hour, were out of 
sight. 

After remaining at Handitollah for thg space of three months, 
we commenced our journey towards Mr. Riago's indigo factory, 
situated twenty miles inland, near the native village of Haugbaul- 
haut. At the distance of seven miles from Handitollah, dwelt a 
brother of Mr. Dennison, who kindly favoured us with the lokn 
of his elephant, w^ich “was sufficient, with the one we had, to 
convey our party in ^6 following order : — Mr. Dennison on 
horseback; Riago and his wife on one elephant, and Virginia 
and myself on the other. Early in the morning we climbed a 
ladder placed on the side of the elephant (who was made to crouch 
on its knees with the utmost mildness^ whenever we mounted or 
dismounted), and soon found ourselves seated in a kind of 
double chair, or howdah,” firmly fastened on the animal's 
back. The native who conducted us was seated astride on the 
neck, armed with a sharp-pointed rod of steel, with which he 
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guided the beas^ by striking the sharp efid into the crown^ or sides 
of the head^ according to the direction in which he wished him to 
proceed. Thc^head was completely scarified, from ^ the severity 
of this infiictioii ; but the animal did not appear to suffer so much 
pain as the spectator would be led to imagine, from the appearance 
of the wounds. The ladder by which we nscended was afterwards 
suspended from the dmpper. We journeyed on through a flat but 
delightful country ; the animated prospect of the landscape around 
us receiving its richest hue from the early green bMdes of paddy, 
rice, indigo, and waving stalks of the sugar-cane, wbifli were scat- 
tered in patches, amid forests, ^coppices, and rivulets. Of all con- 
veyances, that of the elephant is most disagreeable and uneasy ; 
for the animal does not, like other quadrupeds, advance together 
a near leg and off leg, but the two legs of one side. So intoler- 
able indeed did the jolting prove, as nearly to deprive us of 
breath ; and glad I was, after having made six or seven miles po- 
gress, to halt at a village, and descend the ladder, to enjoy the 
luxury of a few minutes respite. On these occasions it was 
my delight to purchase some cocoa-nuts for the jlephant, who 
:wo,uld extend his proboscis, and receive them from me with 
every token of gratitude which he was capable of devising : he 
introduced them into his jaws, and cracked them one by one, 
for the sake of the milk, of which, he seemed immoderately fond. 
When he had emptied them all, he would resort to ewery species 
of entreaty, in dumb eld^uence, to obtain more ; — extending his 
proboscis towards me, and eyeing me with a significant and ten- 
der persuasiveness, so irresistible, that I indulged him with a 
similar treat at every village where we halted. Tliis elephant 
travelled at the rate of five miles an hour ; but in case of flight 
or pursuit, the progress of these anim^ is remarkably quick, 
considering their enormous bulk ; so swift indeed, as to render 
it extremely arduous for Indians even, who are exceedingly good 
runners, either to overtake them, or to esipape from them in 
an open field. For the ^rst twenty miles we travelled on the 
high road : we then directed bur course to the south, over a 
bleak tract of land, where traces of the haunts of the fox and 
* jackall were alone perceptible^ After travelling a few iniles, 
a verdant country of hilh and dale, intersected with rivulets, 
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evened to our view* Ovr ^leph^ui evinced unj^jdbppon ceiudoi^ 
aud sagacity in crossing these riyulets: k was therefore not un« 
til we approached a wide river ^ the banhs of Vtuch were steep 
and slippery^ that I became apprehensive for onr safety. The 
howdah/* in which we were seated, I knew was well se- 
cured; but I was fearful the ponderous beast would rollover, 
in descending the alarmingly^steep banks, arnd crush us to death* 
He approached the bank, and made a halt, surveying it, like a 
consummate general who knew perfectly well what he was 
about : he id\en cautioifily advanced, placing bf s right fix>t> and 
proboscis, on the declivity of the bank, to try its firmness, — 
then the othel: foot, and descended slowly and with remarkable 
caution, until he reached the water, which he waded through 
with infinite good-humour and friskiness, as evinced by the 
cheerful motion of bis proboscis. In tbe middle of the river the 
water becaino so deep as nearly to cover his back ; and so con- 
tinued untU he approached the opposite side, the difficulty at- 
tending the ascent of which^ he easily surmounted, evincing the 
same caution and sagacity as before, while we were obliged to 
Mold on, and Wance ourselves with great care and attention. ^ 

At length we approached the village of Haughbaul-haut, which 
presented to view a collection of. native dwellings, some of 
which* indeed were of pucka^ or brick, but tbe generality of 
earth, and« thatched with straw. The inside of every house 
was divided into very dark chambers, the use of windows being 
unknown to the Hindoos. At two o'clock, having reached the 
end of our journey, we halted at a miserable bungalow, situated 
in** the centre of a bleak common, two miles distant from the 
village ; and having dismounted, found the interior of our new 
habitation as gloomy \s its exterior. It contained a hall, bed- 
room^ and verandah on a floor, supported by crazy posts and 
beams, rais^ ten feet from the ground, the only access to it 
^ng by means of ^ ladder, so placed as to face the entrance to 
Aa hall> where a door ought to h^ve been; but which had 
long since been blown away. The bedroom door had shared the 
same &te. The roof, which was a thatched one, we soon found 
was not weather-proof; for, to our chagrin, a storm of wind’ 
and bail came on with such violence^ as to shake the wretched 
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dtrelling to itb Y< 2 und^tio}i> while We^ huddlihg together in the cor- 
ners of the hall, endeavoured, but in vaini to avoid the fury of the 
elements. Thjs unpleasant termination to an unpleasant journey 
. did not in the ftast discompore our disposition to enjoy ourselves : 
a hamper, containing a rouud of beef, and other good cheeri was, 
we were aware, among our train of moyeables we knew tOO, 
that better accommodation could rmt be procured within iifteen 
miles I and while we Were considering these matters, the weather 
cleared up. We soon changed our clothes, and secCting ourselves 
round a table, spread with excellent cheer, spent fitB rdraainder 
of the evening in good humour and hilarity. 

It was however a matter of no small difficulty to discover 
means to accommodate ourselves for the night. It is true, there 
were three bedsteads, and good beds, but only two rooms and a 
verandah. To add to the difficulty, Mrs. Kiago had the misfoiv 
tune to lose two lovely children, in this same bungalow. Shb 
was a great enthusiast, perhaps rather superstitious ; certain how« 
ever it is, that she attributed the death of her babes (who died 
suddenly, and nearly at the same time) to the effect of ftight, 
^arising from the nocturnal appearance of supernatural visitants. 
Of this conviction she failed not to inform my wife, accompanying 
her arguments with impressive energy, — and stating various itt- 
stances in corroboration of her co^^viction, which very sodh occa- 
sioned closer debates on the subject ; aiid at length concluded 
With the two ladies beibming equally terrified. In this state of 
things, the females felt a disinclination to he separated ; and it 
was at length arranged that they Should sleep togethei^ in the bed- 
tQom ; — ^Dennison in the hall,— and Hiago and myself in the* ve- 
randah, which faced the north, aiid which, blit for the toof, would 
have been entirely exposed to the air, sides being 6peri. I 
must here, for reasons which I shall nerieafter mention, beg the 
reader's attention to the precise atuatioti of the vefandah, aftd of 
our bed in it. The vdrandaK was about fifteen feet l6ng, and 
wide. Our bed Wasi fiied neat the wall> and between the 
doors of the two‘ rodms the entrance to the hail being at the 
head of the bed, and that to the bedroom, at the foot. The lad- 
der by which we descended to the ground, ten feet beneath us, 
faced the entrance to" the ^ hall, and within six feet of the head 
of our bed. I have been thus minute in describing the relative 
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•ituation of the apartments^ because I shall presently have occa- 
sion to revert to itj in connexion with a circumstance^ at once 
extraordinary and unaccountable. * ^ 

In addition to the amusement of shootings <bur Insure was 
diversified by hunting the tiger and wild boar. The former 
was less frequently to^ be found than the latter^ only two tigers 
having been taken during our stay of three months^ while five 
boars were killed^ and one escaped. The danger of the tiger- 
hunt is not so imminent as may be imagined. The first tiger 
we hunted^i^y concealed^ we were informed^ in a sugar-cane 
field five miles distant from us ; and the moment this intelligence 
was received,* the elephants were'" ordered to be accoutred, and 
we started off with all possible haste ; Dennison, who was an 
experienced practitioner in the hunt, being mounted on his own 
elephant, which had been trained to stand fire ; while Riago and 
myself rode that which had conveyed myself and Virginia 
from Handitollah : inside of the howdah were three muskets 
loaded with ball, a brace of pistols, and two spears. As we pro- 
ceeded on our march, we enjoyed the novel and gratifying spec- 
tacle of hundreds of natives leaving their respective huts, and 
running with considerable swiftness to join our party ; most of 
them carried spears, and they all seemed to enter into the 
spirit *of the sport, with as ^much glee as the peasantry of 
England arq observed to manifest in a fox-chase. There was not 
* a single dog in our train ; and this mayc appear singular to those 
who have read so much of the boasted utility of the Indian dogs 
in the tiger-hunt. That a superior breed of hounds, bred ex- 
preWy for the purpose, may exist in the upper provinces, I am 
not prepared to deny ; but in the towns and villages of the 
southern provinces of Hindoostan, the only dogs to be met with 
are a set of useless curs, culled Pariahs*." English hounds, on 
their first arrival in the country, are known to fetch at the auc- 
tion-rooms in Calcutta, from eight hundred to twelve hundred 
Sicca rupees (from £l00 to £150); but even these lose their 
pristine qualities in a few months, and become comparatively 
enervated and useless. The same tendency to degenerate, is 

visible 

• ** Pariah,** is a general term of degrsdati^ ; any thing bad, despicable, 
or wortblecB, is termed a Pariah. It is even applied to a low cast of Hm<- 
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visible in everj^ description of English pttle, particularly the 
cow^ which indeed^ after a short residence in the countiy^ will 
not yield any milk/ ^ * 

The concoursd^of a great multitude of natives neftr a sugar- 
cane fields at a shdlrt distance in our fronts and the circumstance 
of some youths being observed to climb the adjacent cocoa-nut 
trees, intimated our ijear approach ^to the spot where the tiger 
was. No sooner did the elephants gdl scent of the animal (which 
they did at a great distance, their senses being extregnely acute), 
than the one we rode exhibited every symptom of uneasij^est> snort- 
ing, bellowing, stStnding still, and endeavouring to retrace his steps : 
Dennison’s, on the contrary, fharched boldly forward, twirling 
his truftk in the air, and seemingly sensible of what was going 
on ; — while we were busied in preparing the fire-arms, and en- 
couraging the driver to accelerate our progress,* as we were at a 
considerable distance in the rear of Dennison. On reaching 
the spot, w^ found that the tiger had secreted himself in the 
midst of the sugar-cane field, and that it was only from one par- 
ticular spot that we could espy him. From this spot wc thought 
he was within range of our ball : he was stretched fii a couchant 
posture, and we approached as near as we could, to take effective 
aim, having agreed, at a preconcerted signal, to fire together. The 
signal was given : we fired — a dead stillness ensued — and W 9 were 
in the act of reloading, when a lou5 and terrific roar announced to 
us the certainty of the t^er having been wounded. Dennison’s 
elephant then held his trunk erect, as well to preserve it, as t6 
prepare for attack. It was singular to observe the coolness and 
self-possession manifested by the ponderous beast during the fire, 
and afterwards ; but this was not the case with ours — no sooner 
did the report of our muskets strike upon his ear, than he evinced 
a determination to retreat ; and the d^ and hollow roar sent 
forth by the tiger after we had fired, caused our elephant to tremble 
exceedingly, and to scamper away from the scene of action 
amazingly fast, rending the air with a loud and shrill cry, like 
that of a trumpet. The rapid and awkward motion of the ani- 
mal placed my companion and myself in imminent peril ; and it 
was with the utmost difficulty that we could keep our seats ; we 
were jolted about, and against each other, with considerable 

force ; 
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force; tmd more thatvoncc were well-nigh gfkted out of the 
howdah upon the elephant’s hade. It was not until he had coti- 
v^ed us aedistance of two miles, that his progress could be ar- 
rested sufficiently to admit of our looking back orf our party, which 
we no sooner did, than we observed Dennison and the natives ifi 
pursuit of the tiger, who had fled from his retreat, and Was ob- 
served to be pursuing his course over a pMn, and making for a 
thick jungle, or wood, at the distance of a mile and a half in his 
front. Thtf appearance of the animal, as he looked back on hiS 
pursuers, ^^a^ing his ^des with his tail, and exhibiting excessive 
excitement, was beautiful in the extreme, and made us doubly 
vexed at ouf' exclusion from the pleasure of the sport. In vain 
we exhorted our guide to urge the cowardly animat back: 
turn he certainly did, and, by the intensity of his gaze, seem- 
ed to take as much interest in the spectacle, as ourselves; but not 
a step would he move towards the scene of action. Seeing 
this, and finding it difficult to restrain our ardour, we dis- 
mounted, and ran on foot, each armed with a musket, until We 
reached the party, who had formed themselves round a shed in the 
jungle, in a dark comer of which the tiger lay. On our f^rip- 
val,''Dennison directed his guide to make the elephant crouch, and 
to fix the ladder for us to mount ; and we soon found ourselves 
securely placed with him in h[s howdah, which was large enough 
to accommodate us with perfect convenience. 

Various ineffectual attempts were thOh made to rouse the tiger 
from his retreat ; the natives, from the tops of trees, keeping up 
a constant fire in his rear, and our elephant being stationed in 
his front, to cut off his retreat, while a terrific howl occasionfiUy 
intimated his reception of some galling wound. Immediately 
after one of these picriping howls, the animal’s rage seemed to 
be roused to desperation ; roaring dreadfully, his eyes flashing 
fire, and his claws extended, he bounded within ten feet of our 
elephant, who kept, his trunk erect, and in this posture the two 
animals gazed open-mouthed at each- other, for the space of a 
minute, each watching the movement of the other with the 
utmost attention. At this juncture we fired; the elephant at 
the same instant darting forward, aimed a desperate blow with 
his trunk at the tiger, who was jvfet in the act of springing 
at us, and felled him to the earth ; our ally then, with sin- 
gular 
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gular dexterity^ j^]d in a space of time leaircely credible^ lifted 
him up^ and crushed him under foot^ forcing his entrails 
through the woi}nd£ : the natives now advanced^ a^d plunged 
innumerably speals down the beast’s throaty and through his body. 
The appalling roars and heart-rending cries of the animal were 
such^ as to excite our pity^ notwithstanding his natural ferocity^ 
and enmity to mdn. tn a few minutes he lay motionless^ the 
natives glutting their fury by plunging spears through and through 
his body long after he was dead^ and at the same time^ uttenng, 
with a savageness jcarcely htiman^ loud gtoans and ^eMs ;* as for 
ourselves, we were content with cutting a lode off his whiskers, 
by way of trophy : we then returned home. And Ifere I cannot 
withhod the expression of my admiration at the instinctive caution 
which the elephant evinced in the preservation of his trunk ; at 
the singular dexterity, precision, and invincible power of his at.* 
tack ; and at the consummate coolness, sagacity, courage, and self- 
possession displayed by him throughout. Every individual of 
the species is nature’s wonder I the ease with which he provides 
for all his wants, by means of that most surprising and useful 
member, his proboscis, assisted by his forefeet, is very remarkable : 
but, that in which he far surpasses ev^ animal, the dog per- 
haps excepted, is his wonderfid instinct, which it is difficult to 
distinguish, in many instances, f^m reason. Yet how patient 
and docile! how subservient and attached he is to man! 
He is even taught to gambol, or, as it is styled, to dance,” 
and is often seen to do so at an Hindoo fair. So careful is he of 
human life on those occasions, and so tender towards little chil- 
dren, that he will avoid treading on them in a crowd, with asto- 
nishing care and dexterity. His ire is seldom roused without great 
provocation. The withholding of his food islinown to produce that 
ed^ct : when once roused, he is terrible, ^d his anger is sometimes 
attended with fatal effects. He is, however, soon appeased, and is 
frequently observed to shew signs of contritiop. By some writers 
he is represented as malicious, spiteful, vindictive, and cruel. 
This I have heard disputi^ ; although his keen sensibility of bad 
treatment, is admitted. He is susceptible of affectionate emo- 
* tions; he is frequently seen to cry, and has been known to lay 
down his life for his keeper. 

. Our second tigei^unt was only dissimilar to the first in the cir- 
cumstance 
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cumstance of the animal haying eluded our purest until night-fall^ 
which compelled us to leave the field. The following morning 
^e resumed the hunt, and traced the tiger fey the marks of his 
feet to a thick jungle, five miles to the south, w&ere hp was taken 
and killed nearly in the same manner with the first. 

Hunting the wild boar is attended with considerably more peril 
than the tiger hunt ; the bo^r is hunted oi;l horseback : so fierce 
is this creature, that it is frequently known to charge the hunts- 
men, and to rip open the horses* chests, and with determined fero- 
city, kil^ng, or inctirably wounding, all ^who oppose him. 
Dennison, in one of these charges, had his boot ripped up from the 
ancle to the* knee, as neatly as if it had been cut by a penknife ; 
and, had he been a few inches nearer the animal/ would 
have received serious injury. His tusks, which are sharp, and 
pointed at the end, are his weapons of attack: in his endea- 
vours to elude pursuit, he often evinces considerable sagacity; 
he runs with the fleetness of a horse at full gallop and it is re- 
markable, that in the pursuit, or charge of any object, he never 
deviates from the straight line : I once saw a native who was sud- 
denly surprised by the boar, lift up his leg very adroitly, and escape 
unhurt ; the boar passing under it, without stopping or turning, 
and pursuing his way to attack another. On the whole, the wild 
boar hunt is full of excitement and'interest, and, next to the tiger 
hunt, is accounted the most agreeable of Indian field sports. 

The reader ere this, may possibly haije come to the conclusion 
I was one of those happy sons of earth, who by experience know 
the value of disinterested friendship ; and indeed up to this period 
I thought myself in possession of the treasure : but, alas I disin- 
terested friendship is rarely to be met with. Mr. Dennison was 
a character, of whom my youth and unsuspicious nature had 
formed but a very erroneous conception. Generous he certainly was, 
and convivial ; but his passions were ungovernable, and he thought 
nothing treacherous or cruel which afforded him the means of grati- 
fying them. Possessed of power and riches, he would abuse tHf 
one and lavish the other in the attainment of any favourite ob- 
ject, however unhallowed ; and if that object happened to be a 
beautiful woman, the necessity of sacrificing a fellow-creature, 
her natural protector, was no obstacle ki his way. A circumstance 
that took place, twelve months previous to the commencement; of 
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our intimacy, may perhaps give the reader a better insight into 
his character, thaiSany comments of mine. • 

The marriage-prpcession of a poor but respectable Brah« 
man, which was intended to celebrate the consultimation^, 
was to pass through a village jiear Handitollah. The distin- 
guished beauty of the bride had become known in the adjoining 
towns and villages, and, at the appointed day/thousands of natives, 
attracted by this circumi^ance, assembled to witness the processi6n : 
among them was Dennison, mounted on an elegant and valuable 
hunter, named Tippoo. He joined the procession, which was 
followed by a vast (^ncourse of people; but no soone#d& he be- 
hold the resplendent beauty oft the bride, than his^eart was 
fired (to^use his own expression) with an irresistible impulse to 
gain immediate possession of her. He guided his horse close to 
the palanquin in which the beautiful girl, ornamented with 
a profusion of precious stones, and golden trinkets, many of theirs 
borrowed foi^the occasion, was seated ; and seizing her with the 
quickness of lightning round the waist, and placing her before 
him, he plunged his spurs violently into the sides of his steed, and 
was out of sight almost before the astonished crowd were sen- 
siMe*of their loss. Pursuit was instantly made, but in vain ; he 
fled with his victim to Calcutta, and, concealed there, enjoyed the 
fruit of which he had so forcibly got possession. The evil did not 
however end here : the people assembled in multitudes round his 
house, and if his mother, who was very rich, and defotedly at- 
tached to her son, had not appeased the wrath of the people, 
by paying some thousands of rupees, he would have fallen a vic- 
tim, either to their vengeance, or to the laws of the country. ^ 
the Sabine women soon became reconciled to their Roman ravishers, 
so this lovely girl, after the lapse of a few we^s, became devotedly 
attached to Dennison. y 

With respect to Riago, he had all. the passions of Dennison, 
but wanted equal wealth to carry his designs into execution r 
hOj^^ had, however, identified his interests with*those of his friend, 
and I verily believe, would ^ave willingly jpined him, to use the 
language of lago, in — 
j “ What bloody work soe’er.” 

One day, Dennison and myself were taking a walk, and, as 
we approached a large tank, or pond, which was shaded with 

thick 


• Vide page 145 aad 146. 
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'thkk Jungle^ and ornamented by a number of wild peaoocksj 
who screamed their harsh notes> and took to^^he wmg» as wc 
appealed, he said to me — Naufragus, I Ij^ave for some dajf 
past been ticking of a scheme, which will, if \ mistake not, afford 
you, and indeed all three of us, a &ir ni^spect-^of making 
a speedy fortune: it is this: — I intend to set up a charcoal ma- 
nufactory, in a glenr of the interior, bordering on a river com^ 
municating with the Hooghly. The intfirest I have with the 
mint-master, and ship-owners in Calcutta, will enable me to ^ 
insure a coittract for its sale, which will yield a profit of seven 
or eiglit t!ho| 2 isand per cent. 1 have, you musi; be sensible, Nau- 
fragusj a fnendship for you, ^s also fmr Virginia ; and will 
readily admit you, as a third partner, in the concern. You and 
Riago, therefore, can go next week, and choose an eligible spot to 
build a bungalow upon for our accommodation ; while I remain 
here, to protect the females." The plan appeared to me so good, 
and its execution so easy, that I was overjoyed at th^^idea; and on 
oUr walk home, we continued calculating the profits, until imagi- 
nation had placed princely fortunes in our hands. The following 
day, we agreed to hunt the boar. On returning home, my mind 
filled with pleasing anticipations, my astonishment was exti-eiue 
to find my wife in deep affliction* No sooner was I by her side, 
than she led me to the adjoining room, and spoke to the follow- 
ing dffect. — " Rejoiced am I to see you alive, Naufragus ! — I 
weep, through fear of your safety — ^nothing more ; but if your 
regard for me is really sincere, prevent, by complying with my 
request. Leave this horrid place immediately, and return to 
Chandemagore. Believe me, we are not safe here; we are 
on the brink of destruction, and in the hands, 1 have reason to 
, think, of murderers How so ?" — That, t will tell you 
hereafter,” said she ; |irst set my heart at rest— ^give me your 
promise to return to-moirow.” — You are unreasonable,” I re- 
plied ; " this is some silly whim of yours. Is it because you see 
me happy among cheerful and hospitable friends, that you wish 
me to return ? Do jou grudge me ^he few houra of social en- 
joyment, almost the first that chance has thrown in our way, 
since our marriage ? or, would you blast the golden harvest that 
awaits us? But you know not what is in contemplation: 
we are going far into the interior, where there ir a* promising^ 
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fiald for the exercise of industry^ and abundance of wealth to re« 
ward it^ — ^wealt^ which will afford us the means of passing the 
summer of our existence happily together^ either in your native 
land, or in Europe ^ ^ 

. Your happixkss and welfare are mine, Naufragus ; can I da 
otherwise than desire both» as ^ey are both interwoven with my 
own ? Do not suppose this, nor disregard^my counsel : at least, 
hear my reasons. This morning, previous to Mr. Dennison’s walk 
with you, I overheard a conversation between him and Riago. It 
almost petrified me. Dennison said he would get yoti out of the 
way, and possess tfae, if he perished in* the atten^t^ and the 
villain Biago encouraged him to do so !” This intelligence sur- 
prised me ; but with the view to pacify her, I replied, that 
1 thou^t she might be mistaken, but that 1 certainly would con- 
sider. 

We dined as usual at five. My thoughts busied on various 
subjects, I sj^Q but little ; while Dennison and Riago were in deep 
discourse by themselves. After tea, however, we conversed on 
the golden prospects before us, until ten, when the ladies retired 
to bed, leaving me and my two companions together. In a few 
lubuites, I too retired ; and on reaching the verandah, observed 
that the full moon had risen, and was shining with a brilliancy so 
luminous, that by its aid I could, with perfect convenience, have 
read the smallest print. 1 threw ^lyself on the bed, and ^as in 
the act of commending myself to the care and protection of that 
Providence which had n^er yet forsaken me, when, as I knelt, 
with my face to the east, I beheld a figure approaching, which 1 
naturally concluded to be no other than my bed-fellow, Riago. 
Why I was averse to being seen in the posture of prayer, I leave 
others better versed in human nature than myself to determine ; 
certain it is, 1 no sooner observed the fi^re^ than I crouched 
down, gradually, until I lay on my badt, in the hope of having 
escaped observation, and in momentary expectation of Riago’s 
appearance. The figure approached : still supposing it to be Riago, 
1 ^d not then look at attentively, Imt lifted the curtains, 
which were of white gauze, so fine as scarcely to be . perceptible, 
for Riago to come in. The figure paused for the space of about . 
a second, and, to my astonishment, proceeded onward towards the 
termina^n of the verandah^ whence there was no outlet. *Ama« 

zed, 
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«ed, I now looked stedfastly at it, when, for a moTnent or two, it 
aj^peared to be stationary, at the distance of abdut six paces from 
tofi, presenting the appearance of ^ person notunlike in stature to 
Riago, butc^ peculiarly enveloped in, apparently, the folds of a 
light-coloured mantle, as to render it impossibie ror mfe to distin- 
guish its features : it immediately disappeared, or, rather, vanished 
from my fixed gaze. <-My agitation was excessive ; I instantly 
bounded off the bed, and entSred the hall, Vhere I found Denni- 
son and Riago, still conversing, as when I left them. No sooner 
did I communicate whg^ I had observed, than they both evinced 
evident si^sft)f perturbation, and we all thrde walked into the 
verandah, '^e ladies, who had o^^erheard our discourse, speedily 
attired themselves, and came into the hall, where we all,, sat up 
during the night, rivetted to our seats by an inconceivable dread, 
against which neither the iron nerves of Dennison nor of Riago 
were proof. 

The question which naturally arises is, what coul^this pheno- 
menon be ? The answer, I cannot pretend to furnish ; but, con- 
tent with having stated the fact, I leave the reader to form his 
own conclusions on the subject, only observing, as far as regards 
myself, that I have never been either credulous or superstitibn&l. 
That I actually saw the figure, is certain : it is equally certain, 
that I saw it vanish ; neither deception from without, nor imagi- 
nation working within, could have produced the effect JU. No hu- 
man being, HBxcept ourselves, was then at the bijfigalo^ nor for 

many 

• This at least is my own impression ; but a friend of mine, who is rather scep- 
ticiii on the subject of ghosts and apparitions, as utterly irreconcilable with the 
theory of viaon, which, from the facts upon which it is built, teaches that it is 
from material objects alone that rays can be reflected ; and that it is those rays only 
which impinge upon the retina that can produce vision, and thinks that the his> 
tory of the imagination would sitj^ply many instances superior to this of the power 
of that faculty. He does not, however, assert, that no spirit was ever made visi- 
ble to the human eye, thinking that every person who believes the Scriptures 
must admit that fact ; but is of opinion, that, in every instance recorded there, 
the eflTect was produced by miracle. But he add^-resort to inirade will solve any 
difliculty : and, with referencS'to this particular instance, asks, what good the appa- 
zition performed ? He says, it did not warn, either by speech or by action, and 
thinks, that the object of its visit was left very obscure, and that my inference is 
necessarily drawn at random. He further asks— if that inference be correct, why, 
instead appearing to me, it did not appear to Dennison and Riago, 'who might, 
not have believed my story, but must have believed th^ evidence of their own 
Knses? 
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>niany weeks had^^een thete. Had the p|rsonage been huinan> 
we must have detected him. In mentioning this curious fact^ and 
ascribing it to supernatural agency^ I am fully sensibly of the ha- 
zard of rid|cule^ \|^hich^ in the present state of pubtic*opinion^ I 
am incurring. But although 1 do not lay claim to Ibe praise 
which Doctor Johnson yields to an author for his magnanimity** 
in relating a fact^ ho jvever strange^ if he himself believes it,*’ I 
am acting on the principle that every man should possess, at least 
that moral courage which simply takes itSdBtand on a fact, without 
either drawing frqp it any* general infefence, or jgladn^ it in 
direct opposition to the speculative opinion of another*. 

The immediate consequence & this adventure, wak to hasten 
our dep&ture. On the following day, we reached HanditoUah in 
safety ; but the difficulties which I had to encounter, in order to 
avoid the snares laid by Dennison, to deter us from proceeding to 
Cbandemagore, were numerous, and well nigh amounted to posi- 
tive force, {^volous excuses and pretences were resorted to, and 
he even called to his assistance some professors of the black art. 
On one occasion we discovered the magician in our bed-room, mut- 
ierag his mantras over the head of our bed ; at another time we 
found,, under its foot, a small earthemware cistern, containing 
sundry magical spells. Still, however, Dennison continued to avow 
the most exalted friendship for me. ^ At length, finding it iiif]prac« 
ticable to^*Jke him with his own 'consent, and being»unwilliqg 
to incur the consequences t)f his ungovernable passions, we secret- 
ly hired boats, and effected our escape, having left two notes,— 
one for him, the other for Riago, to apprize them of the motives 
which had actuated us. After a voyage of thirty-six hours, we 

reached 

• I afterwards conversed with Kishen Doss, on4be subj^t of this unaccount- 
able appearance. He informed me, that he was led to understand, from many 
intelligent persons of his Cast, that the fact of apparitions having, in former 
times, made their appearance, \ was undisputed; that sueh appearances, indeed, 
were then frequent; but that, of ^te years, and especially since Europeans had 
settled in the country, such phenomena were unknov^ at least within thdr do- 
minions’f, for that, in the dark and unfrequented parts of the interior, beyond 
the limits of European swi;y, they were still not uncommon.—*^ But of this,” he 
' added, 1 know nothing ; 1 do not speak firom experience; 1 merdy give the 
received opinion on the subject. 4s for the low and^ignorant, they bdiews any 
thin^, however absurd, r^piive to supernatural agency.” 

a My sceptical friend says— And no wonder ; these oriental spirits vanish 
re the light jbf European philosophy.” 
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teached our favourite fottage^ at Chandemago]|;f> in safety^ happy 
to find ourselves once more under its humble roof> and grateful to 
iht>videnc^for protecting us amidst the perils which we had en- 
countered since our absence from it. o ^ 

In adwon to the society of my respected friend^ the Brahman^ 
Kishen Doss> who continued his visits as regularly as formerly, I 
now enjoyed that of my facetious Madras acquaintance, Captain 
Harcourt. We casually met as we were enjoying the luxury of 
an evcning^^ walk on the banks of the Hooghly.\ I found he had 
married "a jfoung Portugue^ ladjr, and intended to spend the 
remainder . of his days at Chandernagore. He introduced me to a 
friend of his, an amiable youth, named Keys, who had also been 
stricken with the arrows of Cupid, and lived with the object of 
his affections, a fine Hindoo ^1, in a retired cottage, a mile to 
the westward. In the society of these friends, many a delightful 
hour was passed ; and there was a similarity in our tastes and 
dispositions which daily strengthened the bond*s oiTour affection. 
One evening, as I was walking with them, Virginia being busied 
in preparing tea, a person in a palanquin, attended by a nume- 
rous train of armed servants, passed me— it was Dennison,^ ^ In 
my bosom rancour had never taken root ; and conceiving that we 
had now nothing to fear, eitKer from his wiles or his power, I 
asked him< to accompany us Jiome, and take some refreshment. 
He was eMently anxious to decline, but yielded to solicitation, 
and returned. On reaching home, I'^found Virginia seated in 
the verandah, and closely attended by three female domestics of 
our cottage. Chairs were handed, and we sat down, when Vir- 
ginia beckoned^ to me as she retired to an adjoining apartment. 
— " Will you/* said she, as soon as we were out of hearing, 
promise me faithfully not to notice what I am about to relate ?** 
— Yes, certainly."— "PaithfuUy promise ?" — " Yes.” — " Then,” 
said she, scarcely had you left me, when I was surprised, as I 
was seated in the verandah, by the abrupt entrance of Dennison, 
ajttended by six arxi^d men, three of whom, with their swords 
drawn, ranged themselves on each side of me. Having seated 
himself in a chair by my side, he told me ho had come to take me 
away, as he could not possibly exist without me, and expressed a 
hope that I would not make it necesi^ry for him to use many en- 
' treaties, as time was precious.—^ Your husband,’ said^b^^ ' ^ ; 

I am 
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I am rich/ and Is©th able and willing t(» settle a fortune upon 
you : I will be constant to you alone for ever, and love you mosf 
tenderly ; therefore permit me to hand you into m 3 i^alanquin. 
Do not mind your Wardrobe — you will find one in i^diness for 
you at Calcutta. Nay, do not hesitate, but,' (taking imld of my 
arm, and encircling my waist at the same tipie) ^ come with me.' 
At this instant, the armed men gathered round, and my terror 
was so intense, that had not the idea of your being momentarily 
expected, suppqjted me, I should have sunk^ senseless to the^earth. 
With the view of gaining time, I resorted to stratagem, and re- 
quested he would grant me a fipw moments to consider; to this 
he assented, on the condition that in five minutes I should be pre- 
pared to give him my decision, and at once promise not to re- 
veal what had passed. In the mean time, he would go, he said, 
and prepare the boat for me ; and anticipating a decision in his 
favour, cautiqjied me to be ready in five minutes, and departed." 

I heard no more. My indignation was no longer under con- 
trol, my promise was forgotten, and, regardless of consequences, I 
rushed into the verandah, with a determination to» wreak my 
ver^joance upon the villain on the spot. But my astonishment 
and disappointment were extreme, to find his chair empty, and 
Harcourt and Keys vainly speculjiting as to the cause of his al^upt 
departure. He had, doubtless, anticipated the purport of our 
conference : guilt had disarmed him of courage ; and fdr once in 
his life, Dennison was disappointed of his prey. 

Habit had so familiarized me with the comforts of my cottage, 
and the society of my friends, that it would perhaps have been 
well for me, if I had never left the confines of thisp sweet and se- 
cluded habitation. I was content, nay happy ; until I found my 
finances were diminishing to so low an ^bb, as- would soon com- 
pel me to leave my favourite seclusion, to seek employment in the 
world. From my heart would I lament the necessity, in bitter 
terms. — Ah,*' thought I, " had I but a pi&try thirty pounds 
a-year for life, my unambitious soul would ^st satisfied, and 1 
should be the happiest of men ; the years of man are but few — 
Oh that I could remain those few years where I am, until the 
earth should cover this restless frame ! Here we should know jew 
cares, and fewer wants — ^here we should be at least as happy as 
we*have been;^and now are, and remain comjparatively free from 
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the temptati(]fns and ipisery attending us in active life— here we 
enjoy every rational luxury of human existence, and at little or no 
expense ; ^^r will is uncontrolled ; we havd health, and youth, 
our garden, and our books, especially the Bibloj to call our reflec- 
tion to th^past, the present, an^ the future state of man. But 
the more I reflect, t^ie more I lament the impossibility of ending 
my existence in these peaceful and happy shades.” At length, I 
considered that man is sentenced to labour for his bread, and not 
bom to a Aate of inactivity and idleness ; that whatever is, is best, 
and tfiat* a ^ cheerful resignation to*^the Divide Will is, after all, 
the truest practical philosophy. ^ 

As my funds diminished^ my anxiety and restlessness increased 
in proportion. In many instances, I have remarked on the sin- 
gular aid I have received 'from some unexpected quarter, when 
human assistance has been comparatively hopeless ; and I have 
now to record another. As I was one day brooding over my cir- 
cumstances, in a state bordering on despair, a letter was put into 
my hands : it was an invitation from Endtfield to proceed imme- 
diately to t^e west coast of Sumatra, where he had succeeded, he 
*«aid, in procuring me an eligible appointment under Government, 
and at the same time, expressing his surprise that the receipt of 
his former letters had not been^ acknowledged. (They had evi- 
dently miscarried.) At this^intelligence, I was agitated by con- 
flicting feelings — joy and sorrow, hope and gloom. If I pro- 
ceeded thitluT, I should, I found, be Obliged to sacrifice all that 
was dear tp me, by leaving Virginia behind, and by dispoing of 
piany articles I possessed, more cherished indeed for memory's sake 
than for their^ intrinsic value. The latter therefore I did not so 
much mind ; but to part with her, from whom I had not been 
separated since our union, was almost more than I could endure. 

As no vessel was on ^the point of sailing to the west coast, I 
was compelled to take my passage in a ship bound to Batavia, 
where opportunities of proceeding to Padang, Mr. Endtfleld’s resi- 
dence, or to Bencoqjen, I was informed, occurred frequently. The 
day on which the vessel was to sail, at length arrived : we bade 
adieu to our cottage, not without many tears : Kishen Doss, Har- 
court, and Keys, accompanied us to the boat, and we waved our 
handkerchiefs until the winding of the Hooghly concealed them 
from our view. Leaving Virginia under the care of an elderly 

lady. 
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lady, who kept a seminary in Calcutta, I sailed for Batavia in 
search of adventures, beginning, as it were, the world anew, 
with but thirty do^ars in my pocket, the entire remnant of mfy 
former fortune. Here it will not, I am persuaded, b^fleemed by 
the reader impropei^ if I digress a little from my nfiprative, in 
order to say a few words relative to the Hindoos, on the occasion 
of my leaving their shores, after a sojourn tllere of so many of my 
youthful days. • 

The colour of the Hindoos is tawny, lighter or dai^er accord- 
ing to the degree in which they are exposod to the sun. . Painters, 
and other artists wtose profession admits of their working in the 
shade, arc of a light copper hifb, while palanquin-btfarcrs, boat- 
men, collies (porters), or agriculturists, are nearly as black as 
Caffres ; but this is the only point of comparison : the hair of the 
Hindoo is long and glossy, and his features are as well proportion- 
ed as those of the European, only smaller and thinner. The dress 
of the Hindoo is simple in the extreme, being nothing more 
than a turban, and a single piece of cloth, uncut, about three yards 
long and one in width, which is wrapped round the loins, one end 
passing between the thighs and fastened behind, an^ the oth er^ 
casTlnto folds, hanging negligently, but not ungracefully, in front. 
Bathing, therefore, which the rites of purity require to be per- 
formed more than once a-day/ <^uses but little trouble to the 
wearer of such a garment. The rfindoo frequently w^ars golden 
ear-rings of various sizes, #ind slippers, which, in addressing or sa- 
luting a superior, he casts off ; indeed, to pass the threshold of a 
habitation, even his own, with slippers on, or with any article of 
leather about the person, would be considered on all hands &n 
enormous impropriety. In conversation, the Hindoos are fond of 
hyperbole, and fulsome adulation, frequentlj^ lauding one another, 
very gravely, face to face, far above their gods ; but they are ex- 
tremely patient and polite, scrupulously mindful not to contradict 
each other, nor so much as even to open thej^ mouths by way of 
interruption ; nay, to smil^ to cough, or sneeze, while another is 
speaking, is deemed a high dereliction of^od manners. Their 
opinion of Europeans is, I believe, far more favourable than it 
• for^ierly was ; but notwithstanding the advances we may have of 
late made in their good opinion, there are yet many and insHiper- 
a,ble obstacles to entffe confidence, which cannot so easily be over- 
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come ; and until overcome, they must look upon us, in most re- 
spects, with feelings of Abhorrence and disgust. In the first place, 
they never can be brought to allow that Europeans are their supe- 
riors in the \xaences and arts; and discoveries, or inventions not 
their own, they consider can neither be good nSr usefCiL So ge- 
neral is tins prejudice, that even those of them who speak the 
English tongue with f.uency, arc rarely seen with European books 
of science in their hands, because they cannot comprehend how 
any work can contain an atom of information which is not to be 
found vx books of their pwn. They dp, however, confess our. supe- 
riority in sofie respects : in particular, they admire the humanity 
with which , we carry on war — ^tLe moderation and impartiality 
with which we govern ; and acknowledge our good qui^lities of 
benevolence and iibeirality : but among the virtues, they are quick 
in detecting the countervailing vices, so as to lose sight of these 
favourable impressions, and, on the whole, to view us in no other 
light than as a barbarous nation. They feel hideous' disgust and 
horror on witnessing a European feeding on the fiesh of a cow, 
the slaughter of one being considered by them more appalling than 
murder even^ and to eat it, more detestable than feeding on a 
Suman carcass. Then again, they who imagine they have Wu- 
tracted a stain, if but the shadow of a Pariah passes athwart them, 
and must immediately wash themselves— see Europeans admit 
him into their domestic service, and even keep women of that 
vile tribe as servants, or in a more degrq^ed capacity. The wife 
of the respectable Hindoo dares not sit down in his presence ; nor 
has he ever known, or imagined, that persons of the female sex, 
with the exception of common prostitutes, can " amble and caper^” 
What then must he think, when he beholds European women 
laugh, play, and toy; shamelessly with the men, and even join 
them, without blushing, ^n the dance ? He too, who would be 
consigned to the most degrading punishment for a single act of 
intemperance— who^ has been taught to view it as the most infa- 
mous'of vices, and the most 'debaring to human nature, frequently 
sees Europeans in a shameless state of^ntoxication, some of whom 
indeed appear to consider drunkenness as a gallant feat. The 
dress also of Europeans is revolting to them ; it is in their ^es 
monstrous and disgusting, particularly boots and gloves, leaffier, 

, and the skins of animals, being considered by them of so impure 
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a nature, that they must wash after touching them f nor do they 
understand how Europeans can wear, or eten handle, the skin of 
a beast. These prejudices may be natural ; but however heartily 
they may abhor or deride us in secret, they have alwKys the cun- 
ning and address make them^lves appear, in the eyes of the 
European, as entertaining far dif^rent feelings. It would per- 
haps be illiberal, if not unjust, not to taker for granted the sin- 
cerity of their professions sometimes ;iand to speak individually, I 

* have much more to say in their praise, than to their prejudice. 
Many of them, I can safely a$rm, possess highly sensitive feelings ; 
and I shall never fOrget the expression of benevolencefwhich beagl- 
ed in the features of Kishen Dois, on my telling him ^hat I had a 
father, a mother, brothers, and sisters ; but that, from my infancy 
upwards, I had been a stranger to them, and to the tender ties 
and endearments of a home ; — ^the expression of his eye was indeed 
beautiful ! it beamed benevolence and sensibility, and his counte- 
nance altogiftber bespoke the feelings of a good and amiable heart ; 
but, independently of Kishen Doss, I never failed to receive from 
Hindoos of respectability, that courteous, delicate attention, which 
is so gratifying to the feelings of a stranger in a foreign land, and 
wHKh, as experienced by me in India, did, and ever will, impress 
me strongly in favour of the people. 

The colour of the Hindoo women, like that of the men, jraries 
from the same cause, such as are *not exposed to the sun being 
extremely fair. They haj;e long, beautiful, glossy hair,*in general, 
small but pretty features, remarkably fine eyes, with regular teeth, 
and delicate voluptuous lips. In stature they are small, but their , 
limbs are extremely well proportioned, and their walk dignified, ' 
an* erect mien, with a measured graceful step, 'apparently pro- 
ceeding from something inherent in their nature, and seldom 
failing to impress the beholder with ^admiration and respect. 
Their dress too, like that of the men, is of an entire piece ; it is 
about nine or ten yards in length, and a yard broad. Tlie Brah- 
man women wrap the end round the body two or three times, 
forming a tight petticoat, ^ing in front aS^^low as the feet, while 
women of other Casts fasten the web differently, another part of 

• the doth passing over the head, shoulders, and breast. By many 
authors they are represented in a point of view different fron^ that 
in which the Abbe Dubois speaks of them. He says — ** The Hin- ^ 
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doo women ate naturally chaste. In' this respect they are un- 
doubtedly of a very different character from what is attributed 
to 4;hem by some authors^ who have but imperf(^ctly observed their 
dispositions) hnd who have^ no doubts been deceived by the disso- 
luteness of some females of the nation^ who oonnect themselves 
with Europeans^ or of the still greater number who follow the 
armies. From these J^articular instances^ they have ventured to 
brand them in general with-'the odious imputation of unchastity. 

I believe this opinion to be erroneous^ and I am confident that 
any person who shall inquire closely^ and with impartiality, into 
their habituaP conduct, as I have done, will join me in revering 
their virtue.^* I am unable to divide, whether their continence 
proceeds from the education they receive, the spirit of«veserye 
which is instilled into them from their early years, the seclusion 
from the males, which their customs impose invariably, or from 
the influence of climate and food. But, whatever may be the 
true cause, certain it is that they have not that natuvsS propensity 
to transgress fhe rules of honour which the sex is remarked for 
in some other countries." 

(Connected' with the subject of Hindoo women, is (unfortunate- 
ly) the revolting custom still prevalent among them, of allomhg 
a widow to be burned ali^e with the corpse of her husband, 
or, as it Is designated — Becoming a Suttee." Of late years the 
Company’s government, with a view to abolish the practice alto- 
gether, have exerted their authority, by interposing as many re- 
strictions* and difficulties in the way of its performance, as they 
• consider 

c 

* These restriedehs include a positive prohibition in every ease where the Sattee 
is under age, in a state of mtoxication, or of pregnancy, or is desirous of retract- 
ing. If the widow has an infant or infants, she is required to find securities for 
their support. The funeral pile must be constructed of grass, and so framed as 
to afford to the female, who may not have resolution to go through the sacrifice, 
every fiicility of escape ; the British authorities afford to every one thus circum- 
stanced not only their <rid and protection, but a life provision also, since the 
wretched object is ever after excluded from the'sodety of her friends, and made 
an outcast. These restrictions are enforced in tilie territories subject to the British 
authorities, so far as it is found practicable to enforce them. The papers which 
have been made public relative to Suttees, contain accounts of some cases, which 
inre‘ in complete violation of them, which fact proves how difficult it is to restrain 
an immense population under the influence of strong superstition. The perusal 
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consider justifiable^ consistently with their impartial views of 
policy, and with the pledge by which tlAy are bound not to in- 
terfere directly with the religious prejudices of the natives* • If 
they have not entirely succeeded, it is to the stroftgth of those 
prejudices* that the failure is« mainly to be attributed. During 
the short period of nine months, I witnessed no less than three 
of these horrible sacrifioes, all of them hsWing taken place within 
a few miles of Chandemagore. 0 ^ description of one will give 
the reader an accurate idea of them all : but it may be proper 
first to inquire into the origin of this horrible rite, and into^ihe mo- 
tives which influence the deluded victims in the peifbrmance of 

Some authors have pronouAced it to proceed fram a dread on 
the part of the husband, that the discontented wife would seek 
occasion to procure his death ; but this insinuation is now found 
to be misplaced. Nor is the act to be ascribed to affection, (al- 
though it invariably forms the ostensible pretext), but, on the 
one hand, loi the miserable condition of the widow herself, who 
is doomed to a state of celibacy, and wretched dependence and 
constraint during the remainder of her life ; and to vanity in- 
spiring her with the hope of renown ; and, on tHb other, to the 
^citations of relations, who well know that so splendid a death 
will redound to the everlasting honour of the family. 

By becoming a Suttee, a* woman is canonized aftSi^ death ; 
and vows arc paid to her. ' After* the fire has consumed the body, 
the remnants of the Ix^es are collected, and a pyramid or mo- 
nument is erected over the spot, to transmit to posterity the me- 
mory of so illustrious a victim of conjugal attachment ; and, in- 
deed, when the ceremony is over, the woman who has submittei 
to* this glorious death, is considered in the light df a deity. Crowds 
of votaries daily visit her shrine, imploring her protection, and 
praying for deliverance from the i^s of life.” When once a 
woman has declared gravely and deliberately, that she is desirous 
to be consumed alive by the side of the dead body of her husband, 
she cannot retract. Hero revocation would be disregarded; it 
being a prevailing superstition througholbt all India, that if a 
woman, after having taken heir resolution, refuse to fulfil it, the 

whole 
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of these papers, while it affords important instruction, must be distressing to the 
feelings of eviry benevolent mind. 



whole country in which she lives would be visited by some 
dreadful calamity. The<^ Brahmans invariably preside^ and are 
very active at the ceremony ; but the Brahman women have long 
since discontioued the practice of Suttee^ the females of Rajahs^ 
and of £he lower castes^ being usually the victiiQ^. 

It was about noon, on a sultry day, when curiosity prompted 
me to follow a vast cancourse of Hindoos, who were taking a 
westerly direction. I soon {pund that thd object of attraction 
was a Suttee, and although I had before witnessed two exhibi- 
tions of#,the ^ind, I determined to proceed. On reaching the 
,^t, I observed that the preparations were nearly complete. The 
pile was raised five feet above the ground, into which some bam- 
boo sticks had been driven, for the purpose of supporting the 
layers of dry firewood, and other combustibles, such as straw, 
rosin, ghee or butter, and pitch. On the pile lay stretched the 
corpse of the deceased Hindoo, dressed as when he was alive, and 
covered with a piece of white calico. 'X’he crowd wa^immense ; 
but in compliment to my nation, the chokedars * obligingly 
cleared a passage for me, and I had a distinct view of the whole 
ceremony, victim was in a palanquin, on the opposite side 

ofldie pile, supported by her friends ; her relations, who 
armed with muskets, sabres, and other weapons, guarded the 
pile ; apd* numerous men, bearing* tum^ums, and other noisy 
instruments, were standing rohnd. Even thus early, the im- 
pression on my mind, as I stood among ^he abettors of this re- 
volting ceremony, was awful in the extreme. The victim being 
apprized, by a guru or priest, that it was time to begin the 
rites, numbers of Brahmans, with lighted torches in their hands, 
and earthen potsf of oil and ghee, took their stations round the 
pile, while others reci^ mantras, or prayers, in a loud voice, 
and consecrated the pile, by sprinkling it with pure water. The 
crowd having given way, my expectation of seeing the victim, 
whom I observed to be advancing with a slow, but firm step, 
supported by some Brahmans and her friends, in the direction of 
the spot in which 1 was standing, wa^ now at its height. She 
was of the age of about forty-five, a well-made woman, and ra- 
ther handsome ; her* neck, fingers, arms, and legs, were loaded 
^ with 

, • A chokedar is a constable, or watchbaan. 



with a profusion of ornaments, ehiefly of gold, and her whole 
attire was as gay as if the occasion were festive ; and so, indeed, 
in her estimation, it appeared to be ; her countenai\pe was* in 
keeping with her general appearance, pleasing, ax»d»even« cheer- 
ful ; nor did it express other tarait of concern than a paleness, and 
a slight quivering of the under lip. As she approached the pile, 
the spectators, particularly the women, went up to her, to wish 
her joy, and implor^ a blessing fro^ii her before her departure to 
the mansions of Paradise. To all she made answers, and to some 
she gave rice ; such as were not near enpugh to receive any from 
her, caught, wifh eagerness, the grains whichishe scattered^ 
around, and in the air, and which seemed to be priced as a relic. 
All this time there was a buzz of adoration from the infatuated 
multitude, who beheld her with a degree of awe inspired by the 
belief that she was a divinity, and some even prostrated them- 
selves at her feet. Three times she walked round the pile, scat- 
tering ric^ around and aoove her, the Brahmans uttering' their 
mantras, and the people adoring her. Every thing being now 
ready, she took a farewell of her nearest relations, distributing 
among them her ornaments. She then mounted^the pile with 
afiCbnishing coolness, seated herself next the corpse, which^sEe 
fervently embraced with both her arms, put some rice in its 
mouth, and for the last tim«, scattered some among th^specta- 
tors. She was then bound to thb dead body with two easy ban- 
dages, and a quantity of^traw, rosin, butter, and oil, was strewed 
over her and the corpse. A lighted torch was then handed to her, 
which she held in one hand, while with the other she emptied a 
pot of oil over her head ; this done, she threw the torch on 
pi?e. In an instant the pile was set on fire in fen or twelve dif- 
ferent places, and the flames rose with a rapidity and intensity of 
heat (the Brahmans continually pouriijg on oil and butter), which 
must have consumed the victim almost immediately ; indeed she 
was not seen to move a limb after she had laid herself down. 
The noise of the tum-tums, the shrieks of the women, and the 
shouts of the spectators, Vere siich as to* defy description, and 
even exceed conception ; so that, had her resolution failed, her 
loudest cries for succour would have been unavailing. The flames 
towered into the atmosphere, to an immense height, and inta few 
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inittuteft not a vestige of fire remained^not even emlbers ; ashes^ 
diuttj and a column of smoke^ were the only indications of the rite 
Wlmdi hadkbeen performed. Such was the end^of a woman^ who^ 

' instead of li^g to serve and adorn society^ thus became the victim 
of a cruel and barbarous superstldoA. • 

The ceremony of suttee varies in different districts^ but 
throughout the east is ftindamentally the same. B\it India is not 
the only country in which *thk abominabie rite has prevailed. 
Ancient autl^ors speak of, it as not unknown^ in early times^ in 
other parts of the glober Herodotus^ in particular, speaking of 
.the Crestonaelns, asserts, that the women disputed with each 
other the honour of dying with Aeir husbands. The Hindoos, 
however, seem to be the only people who have continued the 
practice up to this day. Bujt in recording the superstitions of the 
Hindoos, or those of any other nation, we must do so rather in 
sorrow than in anger.” Such, and perhaps still more degrading, 
were the superstitions of our ancestors ; and in such ^should we 
ourselyes be sunk, but for the undeserved gift of Revelation, 
imparted to us by the Father of Light, for the purpose of rescu- 
ing us from the thick darkness in which our forefathers wan- 
dered : thanks then be to Him for that inestimable blessing ! 

To proceed in my narrative : — afted by a gentle north-east 
breeze>cwe crossed the equator fivd weeks after leaving Hindoo- 
stan, and ii\ a few days afterwards, entered the Straits of Sunda, 
steering due east. Nothing in nature can surpass the beauty of 
these straits ; they are studded with myriads of small islands, of 
an oval shape, which greet the eye of the voyager in every direc- 
*tioh, and produce a diversity of scenic effect, highly interesting. 
In exploring these regions, the excitement which the mind re- 
ceives from novelty aldhe, affords in itself no ordinary gratifica- 
tion ; and never, in the Straits of Sunda, does the voyager feel 
the pain of disappointed expectation. The sea, bounded to the 
north by the Sumat^ shore, and to the south by Java, seldom 
rises higher than a gentle curl; and our bark sailed along, wafted 
by odoriferous gales, hmid the surrounding beauty, considerably 
heightened by the rgflection around from the effulgence of the at- 
mosphere, until the ships at anchor in Batavia roads appeared in 
sight.* Malays then came off in canoes, with parrots, Java spar- 
• * row?. 



rows, fruit, and curiously wrought mats, for sale. 1 felt 
desire to purchase one of the mats, of a hne and curious texture, 
but considering that my thirty dollars would be materially ditnl* 
nished thereby, J[ prudently resolved not to part ^th a single 
stiver. After we^came to an*anchor, the captain obligingly fa-^ 
voured me with his boat, and I soon reached the entrance of a 
river, on the banks ^of which, aj; the distance of two miles, 
stands the princely and luxuriant city of Batavia. 

Batavia, which is the capital of Java^^and of the Putch posses- 
sions in the Eas^ Indies, affords a striMng specimen of Asiatic 
opulence and luxury.^ ^t it is perhaps the most unhealthy place* 
in the universe, and is proclmmed, and not withotit justice, the^ 
grave of Europeans.” A fever carries off a whole family in the 
morning, and they are buried in one*grave in the evening. The 
Dutch, ever addicted to canals, have formed several in this city, 
as in Ba^via in Europe, and it is to this cause that the un- 
healthy state of the town is mainly attributed : — ^the stagnant state 
of these, and of the adjacent marshy ground and pools, with which 
the country abounds, — the noxious vapours ushered in by the 
ipjiping sea breezes — ^together with inattention to cleanljiieisjs 
on the part of the inhabitants — ^all, doubtless, contribute to the 
fatal pestilence continually raging there. Eiyopeans consider the 
segar an excellent preservative, and they eat and drinlr freely, 
heedless of danger. The merchants reside in country ^eats, a few 
miles from Batavia, whire the air is considered to be as pure and 
healthy as in Europe, the city itself being the fatal seat of pesti- 
lence. The country seats are superb, the gardens being tastefully 
laid out, and ornamented with sculpture, while the interior of 
almost every house displays costly lustres and mirrors, correspond- 
ing with the general magnificence. The /oad^are upon a scale of 
grandeur which astonishes the European fresh from his native soil. 
The market aboilnds with good fish, fowl, vegetables, and plenty 
of fruit. The city of Batavia was taken by*the British forces in 
the late war, but afterwards ceded to the Dutch, in conformity 
to the treaty of peace ; but the Javanese are decidedly inimical to 
the Dutch sway, as are, indeed, the Malay people generally 
throughout India, which circiftostance frequently involves th^ go- 
vernment in turbulent arid expensive broils. The Chinei^ inha- 
bitants 
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bitants are so numerous ,as to constitute, it is said, nearly one- 
third of the population*. In the whole, Batavia is a most superb 
. city — a secop^ry Bagdat. 

On entering the river, a Javanese on horsebacl:, who .was wait- 
ing for us on its bank, threw us a rope, which being fastened to 
the bow of our boat, h^ trotted oflP, towing us along at a rapid 
rate, until we reached the city. I then lr.nded, followed by a 
lascar, carrying my trunk, my thirty dollars being wrapped care- 
fully in jpapei, and placCCl with extraordinary precaution in my 
pocket. The ^rst human beings I beheld were European soldiers, 
and their appearance instantly wapied me of the unhealthiness 
of the spot I had landed in. They looked more like skeletons 
than men : — each the " grim tyrant" personified ; — and on the 
visage they bore a pale yell6w tinge, which, together with the 

lack-lustre eye " sunk deep in the socket, gave them an ap- 
pearance, absolutely appalling : I involuntarily shuddered at the 
si^t of them, reflecting on the probability of my soon being in 
the same state. To these crawling emblems of death, however, 
I advanced, and requested to know the direction to a tavern. 

vacant stare — the shrug of the shoulders — ^brought to mi»d 
the singular predicament which Goldsmith must have found him- 
self on his arrival in Holland to .teach the natives English, on 
discovering that he must first leem to speak Dutch. I proceeded 
forward, when three other shades of men appeared in advance : 
those also 1 addressed, but still no answer could 1 obtain, while 
the reigning stillness of the city impressed me with a mournful 
eensation, discouraging to my hopes, and foreboding, I thought, a 
gloomy sojourn in the place. 

• Onward, however, ][ advanced, until at length I beheld before 
me, to my infinite delight, a sign, The Dutchman's head," sus- 
pended in front of a splendid hotel ; thither I bent my steps, 
and found the landlord seated in front of the house, and he 
invited me, (to my ''agreeable surprise in broken English), to 

< volk 

• In 1740, twenty thousand Chinese were barbarously massacred by the 
Dut<^h, without the smallest offence having tver been proved against them. The 
massacr^ was too unprovoked and detestable to bh defended, even by the Nether, 
l^ds government, who, when the governor arrived in l£urope, sent him back,^ 
to be tried in Batavia ; but he has never been heard of since. 
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Volk in." My primary object was to ^igree for my board ^ t.bis 
was soon settled^ at the rate of ihreo dollars per day— a sum, 
however, which placed my little stock of cash in jeopardy of soon 
disappearing altogether. Having placed my trunk in a bed- 
room allotted to‘'me, and discharged the lascar who carried it, I 
strolled into the billiard-room, the dining-room, and coffee-room, 
all of them on a scalf of splendid magnificence, and full of Dutch- 
men, one Englishman only, besides myself, being in the hotelT 
and he, 1 understood, labouring under n derangemcmt of intellect. 
Observing a nun^her of Dutchmen standing in an £^te-room, waiN 
ing for the welcome announcement of " dinner," I bent my stepS 
thither, in the hope of meeting with one who could speak English ^ 
nor was I disappointed — ^a middle-aged military ofiicer accosted ine, 
and in broken English, inquired a» to the then state of Europe, 
—then spoke of Buonaparte, — and informed me that he himself 
had foughj; and bled on the field of Vaterloo speaking of which, 
he observed—'^ De Duke of Vellington*s army was all in confu- 
sion : de Duke vas all in de wrong ! and he vould lose de battle, 
if von vary clever Hollander had not come im dq vay, and told 
hyp vat to do: if it vas not for dis man— dis vary clever 4iiafi, 
Vanderbenholderstein, de Duke of Vellington would have lost 
every ting in de vorld !" At^that infant dinner was lyinounced, 
and I bent my steps towards the dining-room, marvelling greatly 
at the profound wisdom of the said Vanderhenholierstein, but 
still more that 1 had nefer before heard mention even of his name. 

I was naturally anxious to be seated next my countryman, de- 
ranged as he was, and watched my opportunity. I fortunately^ 
succeeded, and found that he was a surgeon Jin the army : his 
discourse was so rational, and his manners so mild, gentlemanly, 
and well-bred, that I seriously doubted the fact of his being 
deranged ; indeed, during dinner-timS the only instance of sin- 
gularity I observed in his conduct was, that every now and then 
he Would slyly pinch the arm of the Dutchiftan, who was seated 
on his left-hand, and the® burst out into a^ violent roar of laugh- 
ter. Mynheer, however, took it all in good part, well knowing 
the malady his tormentor was afflicted with. The dinner consisted 
of an abundant supply of fish, poultry, wines, and liqueurs; 
and the cloth being jemoved, a song was called for, and the re- 
• • quesf 



was instantly complied with by one of the party; sdl join* 
ing vociferously, but witli admirable uniformity, in the chorus 
Shortly after, a Malay girl attired in the costume of the country; 
and of course bare-legged, entered the room with a guijtar, and 
seating herself next to me, played aiid sang, in 'a soft, melodious 
strain, several favourite Malay airs. So enchanting was the me-^ 
lody, that we sat listerirng attentively for some time, and it was 
^potT'until a late hour that we ^*etired to rest. 

On the following mornipg I was anxious to proceed to the resi- 
4ence of ^he' captain of a&i Slnglish skip, then on the eve of de- 
parture for Pa&ang, for the purpose of obtaining a passage ; but 
^ my chagrin was extreme to find, thJt the hire of a carriage was in- 
dispensible, it being a positive stigma for a European to Be seen 
walking in the streets of Batavia. Although I could not but 
grieve at an expensive sacrifice to tyrant custom, I was compelled 
to yield to necessity ; and a carriage being sent for, hire of 
which was four dollars, I rode towards the captairf s residence, 
condemning, most heartily, a custom so absurd in itself and, in 
my case, so productive of evil. 

^l^ound the captain at home; he was in his dressing-gown, 
and eating radishes, with which he supplied himself from a side- 
board. Having incited me to breakfast, he swallowed some 
coffee, end handed me some fruit,' cold beef, ham, tongue, and 
water-<iresse^ (gaping and yawning wide all the time). Having 
thus employed himself for nearly half-cn-hour, he apologized 
for his absence for a moment, and retired; he soon re-entered 
the room, sprucely dressed, and followed by attendants with,— 
breakfast-things ! It was a maxim with me abroad never to* 
appear surprised at any thing, but to take whatever oddities 
I might meet with in lay travels, as things of course : so down 
we sat to a regular brer^kfast of,— eggs, toast, coffee, tea, 
ham, beef, radishes, water-cresses, and fruit, — consisting of 
mangoes, plantains, bananas, the jack-fruit, and mangosteens * ; 

but . 

* The mangosteen is considned, and with justice, the most delicious fruit 
in world ; it is enclosed in a shell, is white, and roujjj^, and abounds with 
rich,^sweet, and liighly-davoured Juice. The mango is larger, of a yellow colour, 
and has a flat oval stone in the middle : it is also ddidous, though in my 
pinion inferior to the mangot^een. The jack-fruit, pumaloes,* bananas, and 
plantains, are likewise pleadng and refreshing to th^ palate. 
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but I confess I eould with difficulty withhold the ^pvesn 
niy surprise^ when two smoking dishes/one of bdded zio 
other of fned iish^ home by two lascars^ were placed 'l&e 
table ! After all^ the best thing 1 procured by inyitafioii 
was a promise^ by the captain^lof a free passage in his ship to 

which was to sail in a few days. 1 then returned to the^ 
tevem ; and on entering the dihii:i^-]!Ooi]|^ found the ^jtor^ u|i 
^ warm dispute on a politic^ points with a little Dutchman> whu, 
maintained his argument stoutly, and in^ tone of ^aughty inso* 
lence, which roused the dootoris chol^ to such a degree/that he^ 
fairly saluted the Dutchman’s seat of honour” wtth 'three tre<*< 
mendous kicks. An immediate set-to” was the consequence,, in 
the preiSience of twenty Dutchmen who were seated round the 
room, and who certainly witnessed ludicrous scene with in- 
dexible gravity. By some means the Dutriiman succeeded in 
getting the doctor down, and in that state, peppered" away 
at his face, td an astounding shout of — Bravo /” from aU the 
Dutchmen in the room. This sample of foul play, however, 
calling upon me, as I considered, to interfere in bHialf of my 
countryman, I advanced, amid a perfect stillnes8,*and graq[{ing 
the doctor round the waist, lifted him on his legs. The action 
now recommenced ; but in this round, the docJ;or contrived to get 
the head of his antagonist ben*eath his left arm, and to «keep it 
there, as tight as if it were in a blacksmith’s vice, be^bouring it 
witl^etermined ferocit^swith his right fist, until Mynheer, blub- 
bering like a great girl, and his face streaming with blood, ex- 
tricated himself, and ran fairly out of the room. I was secretly 
rejoiced at this result of the battle, while the Dutchmen were 
equally chagrined, and vented their petulance and vexation by 
vociferating — Vive Napoleon The dbetor, however, calmly 
seated himself in the verandah, and tluis the mighty affair ended. 

It was usual with me to stroll about the town after sunset, to 
enjoy the luxury of a walk. On one of* these occasions, my 
attention was attracted by^an amphitheatre, in the front of which 
a crowd of natives had assembled, to witness the performance of 
some Chinese votaries of Thespis, who played their parts with 
smgular adroitness in the open air. The dialogue of the pi^, 
which was in Chinese, and had evidently a comic tendency, was 
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supp(nted by two men and two females^ but the countenances of 
the multitude disdained to evince a single symptom of merriment^ 
until some gross show of indecency was resorted to in the actionj 
of the {»erfbrhiers: this was frequently done^ apd ncv^r failed to 
raise a simultaneous grin of applaud. Leaving this extraordinary 
scene^ I walked leisurely homeward^ calculating the state of ^ 
dollars to a nicety^ whdh a li^alay^ stealing secretly behind m^ 
«*tSBder cover of the night, lieiaed my hat, and decamped, with 
the deetness pf a roe ; I instantly gave chace, but in vain. This 
Joss wai^ a severe one, arid proved weH-nigh irreparable ; the price 
«of a beavet hat being no less than twenty dollars : I was therefore 
^ reluctantly compelled to purchas^, as a substitute for my fine 
beaver, a mean, black chip hat, the price of even thdt being 
ten dollars. This incident.- prevented my taking any more noc- 
turnal rambles at Batavia. In a few days 1 set sail, and arrived 
in a fortnight at Fadang, with but one dollar in the world. 

Padang is situated at the distance of a mile arid a half up a 
river, navigable only by boats, and is a picturesque* Malay village: 
some of the houses are constructed of wood, others of bamboos and 
jnat^. The most remarkable feature in this little settlement (now 
in the possession of the Dutch), is its romantic scenery, moun- 
tauis, hill^ islands,, and waterfalls, which indeed afford its chief 
and most interesting recommendation. The articles of importa- 
tion are, pjece goods, chintzes, pdampores, wheat, and Euro- 
pean luxuries, such as wine, beer, hamSf and cheeses : gol^dust 
and pepper constitute the returns. I instantly repaired to Endt- 
^field's, by whom I was no sooner observed^ than he convinced 
me 1 was recognised, by embracing me with the fervour of a 
, parent.—^' Indeed, Naufxagus,’" said he, I am heartily glad 
to see yo\\ !— we had all given you up, concluding you were 
eiAer already provided ^or, or by this, time an inhabitant 
of another planet : here— 4;his is my wife — ^my daughter — ^my 
son.*' In short, the*good man's reception was that of a father ; 
which convinced me of the worth of a ^ruly religious heart, ho\^- 
ever the world may deride or demise it. After tea we sat toge- 
ther in a magnificent verandah, when, at the particular request 
. of ^ndtfield, I related all that had befallen me since our separa- 
tion ; but not without continued inteiSmptions of-«/^ Bless me T 
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-—"Dear me Indeed !" — "My grajiousr and' at the 

elusion^ he said — In good truths Naufragus^ you hare under^ 
gone extraordinary trials for your age. Bless me ! you seem to 
be the te,9nis-ball of fortune. Let me see^ let ma see; now; 
scat's best to be done. I Lave succeeded^ but with no smkll 
oMiculty, in keeping the appointment at Bencooien^ vacant; at 
least I have reason to hope so: ^the/ you must immediately 
• repair. Make not yourself uneasy^ Naufragns ; Fortune 
yet smile upon you. You are still young; so is your wife; 
and if her. afiTection for yo& is sincere/ she wiH yrait patiently 
until you are able to send |br her. Bless me ! when I waiT 
married^ I was younger than you are only a wedding-dinnei^ 
the richer^ which was a piece of roast beef— but eren that 
pittance^ Fortune (the jade !) denied me ; for when my back 
was turned^— before even we had tasted the meat^ my house-dog 
fairly decamjjed with the whole of it I Now^ you 8ee> Pm rich: 
well then^ cheer up^ Naufragus— ^ Nil desperandum/ and all 
may yet be well !*' I was about to reply, when a cold aguish 
fit^ set my teeth chattering. I foimd^ too soon> it^was the Ba* 
tavia fever^ the latent cause of which I had unconsciously bronghi 
with me from that pestilential place^ and which had now broken out 
upon me. Endtiield instantly hired a bungalow^ and prqpure^me 
every requisite assistance ; but for«the space of six weeksf 1 was ^ 
totally unconscious of surrounding objects. The only sensation 
I was susceptible of^ was! that of burning with thirst, and being 
stretched on a mossy bank beneath a waterfall, gaping wide to 
catch a drop to cool my parched tongue,— but the tormentyig* 
liquid rolling down, turned aside, and still dqpeived me. My 
constitution got the better of the disease, and the first day 
I was able to walk, 1 attempted to reach the habitation of 
my friend Endtfield but, on my wfy, a Malay horseman at 
full speed, knocked me down, and galloping over me, continued 
his course. The natives flocked round, and Assisted me with the 
feelings of true^amaritaiA ; but so great yas the injury 2 had 
sustain^, that it was not until the expiration of another month, 
that I could again venture abroad, when my appearance exactily 
resembled that of the Europeans I had first seen on landi^#at 
Batavia. Endtfield .having procured me a passage* to Benccxden, 
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and* favoured me with ^letters^ I embarked^ deeply affected at 
the recollection of his kindness at a time when suffering under 
the affliction of sickness^ and in a foreign land^Hhe heart is per-* 
haps most susceptible of kind and good offices, c r 
Bencoolen being distant only two hundred and forty miles from 
the equator^ is sultry almost beyond endurance; and is subject to 
severe ^urthquakes. At the period of my jirrival (1815), it wa^ 
seat of the Company's government on the west coast of Su- 
inatra; but it has since "been ceded to the Netherlands govern- 
fnent. ^e f(jrtress call^ Fort Maflborough,!^' is considered one 
*‘of great strength ; it commands the only good landing-place in the 
setidement, the whole line of the ioast being protected b^ a tre- 
mendous surf. The sun has such power in this settlement, that a 
piece of Taw meat placed on a cannon at mid-day, would be tho- 
roughly broiled in a few minutes. ^ The town is not large ; but 
the houses of the European inhabitants are compact, cleanly, and 
comfortable. The surrounding country is as romantic and pic- 
turesque as any perhaps in the world ; and on the sea beach in 
the evening ^ most luxurious walk may be enjoyed, sun-set pre- 
eenlmg, in fine weather, a spectacle of great splendour. The 
nutmeg plantations also afford a delightful prospect, the number 
of tfee trfes in different plantations, varying from five thousand to 
^ fifteen thousand : they are pla?it^ in parallel rows, at a distance 
of thirteen €eet asunder. The outer covering of the nutmeg is of 
about the size of a peach, and bears an Appearance very much re- 
sembling that fruit. When the nutmeg ripens, it cracks on one 
. si^e, the aperture gradually widening, until the nutmeg is to be 
seen in the centrp. of its coating, entwined with fresh mace of a red 
I colour. It is altogether an object pleasing to the eye, and re- 
freshing tQrthe smell; and from its value well deserves care and 
attention. Here I had tbb pleasure of getting acquainted with a 
• gentleman, whom I must designate as one of the ornaments of the 
settlement, and ind^ of human nature : 1 mean the benevolent 
William Basket, Esq. Having resided in the settlement in the 
capacity of a merchant, nearly thirty years, he had not only 
' acquired wealth, but had so gained the confidence and affections of 
thp nativeis, that in case of any dispute, they would flock from 
distant parts of the interior to him, for judgment, and invariably 
• ^ abide 
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abide by his decision. The exercise of his benevolence was* not, 
however^ confined to the natives; his table was always at the 
service of his Suropean brethren, poor, as well as rich;* and 
his hearj and purse were open to the needy anf destitute, who 
often found shelter under liis roof. He was remarkable for 
equanimity of temper, and his name was always associated with 
' virtue. To this worthy man I was re£)mmended by Endtfield, 
and was freely invited to partake of the hospitalities of his hSTsif 
and table. The introductory letters which I had received from 
Endtfield were forwarded^to GovemmSnt, and in a few days*I 
received an appointment. I now cherished the hope of beiitg 
settled for life, and looked ^rward with transport to the period 
when I should be able to send for Virginia, to partake of my 
good fortune. A rumour about Ibis time obtained that we 
were shortly to have a new governor, in the person of that highly 
talenteditfind popular individual — the late Honourable Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles. From this rumour emanated various specula- 
tions as to projected alterations in the administration of the settle- 
ment ; but that the appointment would lead to ipcrease of busi- 
jiqgs, and consequently of emoluments, no doubt whatever was 
entertained. * 

Three years and upwards had I held an agreeable epaplgiianent 
in this settlement, and had nearly acquired a sufficiency^o enable 
me to send to Calcutta for my young wife, who* had evinced 
admirable constancy in^her correspondence, when, on the twenty- 
second March, 1818, Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles did actually 
arrive and take charge of the government. So far, however, yrqje 
my sanguine expectations from being realpied, that myself, 
and many others, were doomed to suffer the pain of actual, and,, 
as w^e considered, unmerited dismission, in -conseqi^ence of the 
introduction into the settlement ,ofi» an entirely new and eco- 
nomical system of administration. The persons who were most • 
immediately interested in this change, assembled at Basket's, 
looking to him as to a^mmon father, all with gloomy counte- 
nances, and many with empty purses. 

This event furnished me with new evidence of the uncertainty 
of every thing under the sun.—"" Ah !" thought I, "" without 
doubt, I am doom^ to endure a life of trial, vexation, and dis- 
• • p 3 appointment : 



appointment: 1 am still to be tantalised with hopes> but to feel 
the torture of their defeat ; nor can I ever expect to be at rest 
on earth, or to attain my wishes/' The good man. Basket, 
however, obsei^d my uneasiness, and accosted «me in , terms of 
encouragement;-—^* This, I allow,'^ said he, is a sad event, 
Naufragus ; but Government will, I suppose, provide for you ; 
if not here, in Calcutta/ or perfic^s in Eunjpe ; so keep up your* 
I^SBts; rely upon it, Goveminent will not discard you. Ap- 
ply for a certificate of your services, your conduct, and the cause 
of your dismission ; and if^fou prefer jrbur claims^ either in Bengal 
(Jr in England, they will doubtless be attended to/' Thanking 
bim from my ieart, I complied with his advice. A highly flatter- 
ing certificate was immediately granted : and I prepared to embark 
for Calcutta, in a ship then on the eve of departure, with a view 
to prefer my claims to the Bengal government. 

I cannot, however, quit Bencoolen, without sayii^ a few 
words regarding the, new system of administration introduced by 
Sir T. S. Raflles. In suddenly dispensing with the services of 
so lAany persons, who were unable to procure immediate em- 
ployiaent, he threw a burden upon the settlement, and caused 
^ much personal sufiering:‘^but with reference to the latter efibct, 
it fafrly be presumed that he did violence to his own benevo- 
lent feeUhgs ; for, by all accounjts, a more susceptible or tender 
heart than kis, never beat in the breast of man ; and, on the 
whole, he no doubt acted for the publii good, considering the 
measure as one, ^t least, of expediency : he might even have had in 
proi^pect that which has since taken place — ^the total abandon- 
ment of the settlement ; and if so, the actual necessity of the 
1 measure must, to him, have been apparent. Be that, however, as 
it may, it i^* certain, and must be acknowledged, that his general 
administration had for its^shief object the 'interests of the East 
India Company, in connexion with the moral improvement of 
the people, and the prosperity of the colony. Among those mea- 
sures of Sir T. S. Rafflp which merit toibe recorded, are the esta- 
blishment of native schools — ^the encouragement of the cultivation 
of grain— and the institution of a court called the ** Pangaran's 
Couttj^" at the head of which he presided in person, conjointly 
with the native chiefs, distributiDg justice fairly and impartially 
* * among 



Among all ranks of the people. He abolished cock-fightings 
which was before publicly sanctioned ; *and, above all, he set on 
foot active measuies with the vieyr to prevent the infamous traf- 
fic in slaves, npt only at Bencoolen, but in e\^iy island and 
spot in the Eastern Archipdlago ; and at Bencoolen, he himself 
made the experiment of emancipation. For a detailed and very 
•satisfactory account of those measures, • as well as for a full, 
highly-interesting and correct retitispect of his administraftBki* 
and general character, the reader is .referred to^ a memoir of 
him, which has appeared in the anniAl volume of Biography, 
published by Longman and Co. on the first of January, 1827* d 
cannot here refrain from offering a few brief observations 
slavery, digressing from my narrative for the last time. 

In the performance of my officiak duties, I had to superintend 
the landing of the Company's stores, when numerous opportu- 
nities w^e afforded me of forming a just conception of the na- 
ture of slavery, as well as of witnessing the condition of the 
Company’s slaves, who were employed in this task, their number 
amounting to upwards of two hundred. My experience confirms 
tl^ conclusions of all legitimate reasoning on the subject j^^thgt 
the state of slavery is a radical evil, inasmuch as it tends to de- * 
base the human mind, and to even place jj; on a level the 
lower instincts of the brute. * Of the treatment of the^ slaves of 
this colony, I need only observe (what perhaps is .too evident), 
that cruelty, is the characteristic of all barbarous or uncivilmed 
people armed with authority. But, for the sake of argument, 
even granting the slave to be well fed, well clothed, and^well 
treated — still, as it respects the mind, the evH is equally degra- 
ding, and its tendency to engender vice, remains as powerful as . 
ever. This truth was never perhaps mo^e completely illustrated 
than in the Company's slaves: they#vere as well treated as free 
men : but many of them so debased, and stupid, as to reject the . 
boon of freedom offered them by Sir T. iS. Raffles; and all so 
vicious, that murder, thqft, promiscuous intercourse, intoxication, 
and bvery disgusting feature of vice ancl immorality, appeared 
among them. 

On departing from Bencoolen, I wrote an affectionate far|well 
letter to Mr. Endtfield; nor could I leave Basket ani other 
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esteemed friends^ without feeling deep and painful regret. Those, 
ddi^tfol and romantic bowers, too, which my soul was^ as it 
weife, enamoured of— the sea beach — the roaring of the fretful 
8Ui^> become^ so familiar to me^ as to be mysic to^y ear — 
every tree and hut, with which tfiere was solne agreeable asso- 
ciation in my memory — the glens and plaina-rthe hills and 
grottoes, which I had travers^, musing cm my past years an^ 
Hffiure destiny — ^these, all thfese, I was to leave for ever, instead 
of passing th^ remainder of my days among them, with the wife 
of my youth, in peace find happiness, as my, heart had fondly 
blattered itsel/l Indeed, had I not received the consolation 
gf knowing 't^at I was going to meet her whom I valued 
more than life, I should have been absolutely wretched. As it 
was, I was home away from* Sumatra’s shore, only rich in my 
certificate, and a few hundred dollars which I had saved. So 
used was I to disappointment, that on my passage I cherished the 
most gloomy apprehensions, which, however, were occasionally 
relieved by the conviction, that if by any chance they should be 
falsified, the ipore welcome would be ray good fortune. .Virginia 
was a?ixiously awaiting my arrival ; and we met after an absence 
of three years, with less alteration in appearance on her part 
thaiy)n njine, the Batavia fever having left its traces on my 
countendhce— certainly without,.any in our affections. 

If I was afflicted with more than ordinary trials, I was gifted 
by nature with a more than ordinary slfBre of perseverance ; so 
that the more discouraging the prospects, — ^the greater the difficulty, 
tjje ^eater energy would I exert in my endeavours to surmount 
it. Immediately ^therefore on arriving at Calcutta, I laid my case 
c in writing before the then governor-general, the late Marquis 
of Hastings.^, To my indescribable joy, I received in reply an offi- 
cial communication to the •effect — That Mr. Secretary A 

. was directed to provide for Naufragus, on the first opportunity that 
might offer.” Three ^months did my patience feed on the hope 
with which this high-sounding communication inspired me. At 
the end of that time, not having heard any thing further, I re-» 

fcolyed to wait on Mr. Secretary A . On entering his room, 

he iipmediately rose, and politely offered me a chair ; nay, to such 
(I delicate extent was his politeness carried, th^t I began to doubt 
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lyhether I was really soliciting a favour, or had to confer one. 

No opportunity had as yc//' he said,*“ offered ; but he believed 

Mr. S — had^ vacancy and being favoured by Mr. 4?— 

with a letter, J was soon in the presence of Mrf S^— , whom I 
found sufferings under a tdhnenting gout. Desiring me to be 
seated, he read the letter, and having finished, he exclaimed— « 

• Ah, what pity ! this place, yoijng mjfn, was fiUe^ up but yes- 
terday evening— how unlucky ! hsid you but called yesterday?y«n 
might have had it. But stay — I think — no ! Jowever, here,” 
writing, and fol^ng a note, are a ft w lines to iny Triend Mr. 
Secretary M— ; I think he has a vacancy.” CSrdially thanking 

him, I waited on Mr. SecrAary M , who, having read the 

note,*smiled so good-naturedly, that I said to myself — Ah, I am 
sure of something now !” and ventured to express a hope that he 
could find occasion for my services. He said, still smiling — Oh, 
nothing; more easy ! Give my compliments to Mr. Ochme of the 
general department, and [[smiling] ask him if he cannot make 
room for you.” Away I flew, like a bird with a joyful peck-piece 
in its bill for a fond mate, to Mr. Ochme. Oh^” said he, Mr. 

must be dreaming! we have more here than wc |;pquve, 

and, at least, five hundred names on our list I” With this as-* 
tounding intimation, I returned to Mr. Secretary M— — In- 

deed I” said he ; well, [[smiling] I am sor — ry — ^for-*-it I but I 

think my friend L may have a sly comer vacant for you ; 

you shall have a lettei^to him.” So saying, he gave me the letter, 
while I overwhelmed him with thanks ; and thanks, although I 
never found them very prolific of good, are at least innocen^ 

harm. Mr. Secretary L told me that he was excee^n^ly 

sorry ; but to give me hopes, would be but deceiving me — In-^ 
deed,” said he, I am very sorry !” ahd such wa^ the apparent 
sincerity of tone and manner with wdiich his sorrowful expressions 
were accompanied, that I actually began to feel as much uneasiness^ 
for him, as for myself ; and, on my return home, could not but 
feel most seriously, how^poignant his sorrow must have been I I 
had ^scarcely time to reflect on the probalile consequences of my 
ill-success, when a letter from my father came to hand, annod)!^ 
cing tliat my uncle Barron had heard of my severe losses, aij^d had 
written to some opulent Inerchants in India to promote my in- 
terest. 



t6mt This intelligeiice I at first thought too good to be reaf- 
lieed ; but the tendency of the human mind to believe what it 
to be tnie^ superseded all reasoning ouuthe subject ; and 
the news^ improbable as it was^ acting upon a sai^ine tempera- 
ment^ served to raise my hopes to th^ highest piteh of excitement. 
A day or two had elapsed since this period^ when^ to my infinite 
joy^ a note broughir me^ /rom the opulent firm of Messrs. 

Fergusson and Go. pcditely intimating a wish to see me 
immediately^ if possible. 1 flew to their office all anxiety and 
eii^ectatioh^ and introdifced myself »to Mr. ^ergusson^ who 
received me with a cordiality which would have set at rest 
tjje fears of the most timid.-*-*^ WitJiout doubt/* thought I, my 
uncle has relented ; and I am now to enjoy the fruit of his bene- 
volence.**— Well, Naufragur,** said Mr. Fergusson, I am in- 
formed that fortune has been unkind to you of late.** — Very 
true J indeed, sir, very true !** (every moment anxiously cssipecting 
^the announcement of my uncle’s name). — That’s pity ! I have — ^*' 

Yes ?*’) a little bill outstanding against you, as owner of 
your brig— it’s^ only sixty rupees, and you can let us have it 
aifc^soon as convenient, if you please.**— Ah!” thought I, with, a 
' deep sigh, I will never more venture to hope for fortune’s 
favou^ig.— Good day L Mr. Fergusson, I certainly will settle it as 
soon as J Hun able,” and returned home more grieved and disap- 
pointed at heart, than I think 1 had ever before been. 

My finances again failing me, 1 now ^came disgusted with 
India, and resolved to leave it for ever ! — that country which, 
%^ving held out to me the expectation of prosperity, had allured my 
youthful fancy witih fond hopes, but to deceive them. With the 
c view of effecting this object, I commenced an undertaking which 
cost me nothing, but labbur. 1 was now to tread a new, and, as 
1 feared, a dangerous path^ that of an author and in three 
,wed» offered to the public my first publication, a small work on 
the political events of the times. It had, however, so favourable 
a reccfption, as to defray the expense of t^r passage to the Isle of 
France, on our way to England, whither it was my intention to 
f^Keed, m the hope of being able, with the aid of the good .Mr. 
Neux^borough's influence, to get my case successfully represent- 
ed in the proper quarter. 
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Arrived at the Isle of France^ the blissful scenes of my youth* 
ful days once more greeted my view, ind revived my drooping, 
disappointed spirit: we sat under the same bower which Jiad 
sheltered us m^iny years before. The assiduous a*ttention8 and 
cheerful conversiftion of Vir^nia’s friends, especially of Messieurs 
Ba^rais and Dubois, delighted us as they weire wont to do -long 
• after the su^ had set, and while J:he mdon hung br^ht and daz- 
zling in the blue expanse, would We sit, as before, on soiumi*> 
mantic point of land, and watch the* silvery waves. Parties of 
pleasure into th^ interior «.were again ^formed ; and in 'short, t^e 
joys of early youth were renewed — ^but came not, is formerly, un- 
alloyed with pain corrodin’^ care and anxiety soiftiewhat mar^ 
our joys. Without friends or influence sufficient to procure me 
employment, I found it useless to entertain the hope of it in In- 
dia : I saw the flower of my youth dying .unprofltably away ; — I 
knew tlie hour was to come (and it did come) which was again to 
separate me from Virginia. Leaving her with her mother and 
sisters, I set sail for my native land, after an absence of ten years, 
unhappy and alone, and with but twenty-eight dollars in my 
j)^ckct, instead of the handsome competency which my y^uth^l 
imagination had aspired to return with. * 

On our voyage home, we anchored at Helena^ for^ater. 
Napoleon was alive and well* ; the situation of his house at I^ffig- 
wood, as we viewed it from the summit of a craggy rock, over- 
hanging a yawning frecipice, was romantic, but gloomy ; the 
waves of the ocean were seen from the immense height yve had 
attained, rolling their frothy curls, in long and uniform rows^; Jkhjf 
iiriiid, in intermitting gusts, whistled round uj, while at intervals 
its sighs seemed to respond to the feelings of the extraordinary, 
exile whose dwelling was before us. Of his persqp we in vain 
endeavoured to obtain a glimpse. # ^ 

At the end of two months from my departure from St. Helena,. 
I landed in England. The different impressions which, after an 
absence of a few short the same objects make on the mind, 
are Worthy of remark. England now appeared to me a country 
different from that which, from uncertain recollection, I h8d* 
formed of it. The very faces of her sons and daughters s|emed 
to have changed, and hef shores to have assumed another aspect 

her 
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her coins too> presented a new appearance ; and I was compelled 
tQ ask which was the half-crown^ — the shilling, or the sixpence. 
It Y^&s not> however^ either 'the country or the, people that had 
altered^ — ^the' change was in myself. From my^ lengthened so- 
journ abroad^ I had imbibed foreign^ notions^ and was now view- 
ing my native country with the curious eye and eager gaze of a 
foreigner ; nor did J, as I walked the streets, escape observation ; 
•miy^uressof India woollens, and my gait, were those of a foreigner, 
and my skin W|us tanned cqmpletely brown. Long was it before 
si^oundihg objects became familiar tc me, and^ before { rccon- 
ciied myself to itie change. 

On my arriving in London, I repaired to the residence of a bro- 
ther of my father’s, of whom I learnt that my parents were still 
in Wales, and that, of the ypunger branches, some were grown 
up and married, others dead, and that all who were living were 
so scattered in various directions, as to place me in the situation of 
a stranger in my own land. One intimation, however, and I be- 
lieve one only, afforded me delight,>^and that was, that the good 
Mr. Neunborou^h was then in town, and to be seen at the Old 
£[uminums. Covent Garden. 1 immediately repaired thither, but 
not meeting with hint) left for him a memorial, which I had 
drawp up on my passage home, embracing the peculiarities attend- 
ing the past events of my life, together with an urgent request 
that he would exert his influence to get my case efficiently repre- 
sented in the proper quarter ; and adding, that I would call in a 
week. At the end of that time I was shewn into his room. An 
'Interview with the friend and fostering patron of our youthful 
years, after a long absence, is attended with a moral feeling 
^ which is, beyond all power of description, affecting : it calls to 
mind a thou^nd tender ' recollections , but though, in my expe- 
rience, this pleasure was npt wanting, thei contrast which my 
.mind could not but institute between the delightful hours I had 
spent with Him in my^youth, and the heavy hours of my present 
difficulties, together with the foreboding pjjospects of the future, was 
painful in the extreme/ But what, alas! pained me still inore, 
was the change which was visible in the person of the man him- 
self :^he who had been manly, handsome, robust, and gay,- — ^he 
whom f had left in his prime—was now/ thin and wan ; — that eye, 

which 



whicli could biefore express eveiy emotioji of the hearty had’ l<»r 
the lustre for which it had been remarkable ; and that countenance 
which had beamed benevolence, a great portion of its expre&Ki 'z 
yet was his mind as vigorous, vivid, and comprehensive as ever.— 
" Come hither, Naufragus ; sit down by my side." — Ah, Sir, I 
have encountered many troubles since I left your happy roof !*'— 

• So I find, Naiifra^s ; my eyesight i^ too bad to ^mit of my 
reading youf’memorial, yet am I acquainted with its contentsT^ 
will bring your case before the notice of the prefer authorities 
immediately, and I antieijAte success, \ can assure you. I will 
also introduce you to Sir William C— e. It is a pity your ufi- 
cle discarded you at so early an age, for so childish an offenc e 
too : — ^but all may yet be for the best.” 

The nervous energy of his delivery, his well-known voice and 
manner, went directly to my heart, which, with its feelings, asso- 
ciated the recollection of the scenes of youth. I thought of all the 
circumstantials of his mansion— my happy home — the dining- 
room — the family pictures — the study — and the tea-room, the 
walls of which were decorated with two of his fiyourite pictures, 
•illustrative of Shakespeare — the subject of one, tlie smotharingK)f 
the young princes in the tower — of the other, the ravings of King 
Lear. When all these recurred to my mind, which tho» same 
instant caught the recollection pf the features of hi^ late wife, 
whom I could fancy I then saw before me, I could with difficulty 
restrain my feelings.— Ah, Sir !” I exclaimed, your late ex- 
cellent lady, now in the mansions of rest, was indeed an angel, if 
ever there was one on earth, deservedly beloved by all who 
her : how kind she was to me !” — Yes, liaufragus ; but you 
saw comparatively little of her. Had you been with us oftener^ 
you would have had reason to love her still mora; but, let me 
tell you, you would be equally impressed in favour of my pre- 
sent wife, if you knew her, or you would be different from all 
other persons. As for me, God has bedn pleased to make me 
happy in this world ; but my earthly career is nearly terminated ; 
and, whenever he shall please to summon me away, he will, I 
trust, find me ready.” 

Thus would this excellent man apostroph^e, and, at^this same 
time, console me Jby his* friendly manner. — I am anxious,” he 

* said, ** t(f get you reinstated in your employment, especially *be- 
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cauid yaa must feel your separation from your young wife a 
douUe calamity. 1 will jo wbat T can, Naufiragus. Next Wod- 
xiead^* the question will be brought forward^ and you may call 
upon me on.Tliilrsday morning/’ r 

I did 8o« but I was doomed to endure another* disappointment. 

It was/’ said the good man^ a matter of impossibility : my 
interai^ is iiow> I find^ 6n thCoWane^ Naufhigus ; I have tried^ 
b(finiannot succeed for you. , "l4et me, however, conjure you to 
persevere;— ^bf steady,— dKmest,i — industrious,— and conscien- 
tieus ; an^ Providence will, one day, own your virtue with 
itf reward.” <^viDg me a handful of bank-notes, which 1 in vain 
at^r&pted to excuse myself from accepting, he bade me farewell 
for the last time in two years afterwards he was an inhaJbitant 
of another world. « 

I bad now to endure the greatest trials of my existence, the 
recital of which would fill another volume. The reader may 
form some conception of them, by recalling to his recollection 
the less fortunate days of Peregrine Pickle, of Tom Jones, 
or of the worthy Vicar of Wakefield’s eldest son, George. Af- 
tes allowing lye to undergo an ordeal of two years’ further ex- 
* perience of the world,” it pleased the same Providence who 
ha^ support me in the wSftrof Pulo-Penang, in storms at sea, 
in bie gledt of Hindoostan, among the pestilential airs of Batavia, 
and amid the temptations attending an association with the 
world” in society, to fix me, at last, ui&ided in any way by a 
single relation, — in fort, where I fully trust the remaining days 
df jpy earthly career will be passed in peace, and in gratitude to 
Him who has prov^led a place of rest, for the sole of my foot,/ 
and to those fnends who have been the instruments in His hands 
of fillfilling his pleasure^. Satisfied with the experience I have 
gained, I feel no wish to see'more— of the worlx> i” 



THE OONG|.V9IOl^'» 

It was not until a period of dve years had elap§ed since 
rival in England, that my circumstances would a^mit of my en«* 
tering into enga^mentt for the passage of Virginia to this coun-» 
try, which could not indeed be effected under much less a sum 
•than one hundred pounds. At length, 'however, tj^e desired ar- 
rangement was made, and she arrifqd at Gravesend on the 
of January, 18^5. Her impression, on first seeing London, fell* 
far short of the«expectaticais she had &en led to entertain of k. * 
London, she concluded, was like Calcutta— >a city of palaceS : 
how ^eat then was her surprise to see the dull^ unembeUjiJifd 
appearance of the houses, which, with the hurried step and gloomy 
looks of the passengers, made her think it the most dismal place 
she had ever yet seen, especially as she was then a stranger to 
English«comforts I She also expressed her astonishment at the 
apparent want of gallantry in the^men, from ^e elbows of seve- 
ral of whom she had received, when walking the streets, evi- 
dent testimonies of their being in a hurry. Objects of charity 
Jtoo were what she was entirely unprepared to see ; the idea ef 
white beggars" never having once entered her imagination : 
to all who implored her assistance 'would she afford jreli^ im- 
til, having frequently founrf my door beset by beggfrs, I was 
compelled to put some restraint upon the fulfilftient of her 
amiable intentions, ifie London cries likewise appeared singu- 
lar to her: as her power of mimicry was always exceedingly 
good, she used to imitate them, in order that 1 might explyiff* 
the meaning of them to her ; — ^but I was ^pmetimes puazled. 
One of the first was, as she styled it — " Weep! mep T und- 
one which I could hardly expMn, as she^kneW neither the use of 
a chimney, nor the meaning of tlie word. The watchman's 
grunt — ^the fish-vender’s call, and many other " concords of sweet 
sounds,*; which I understood not myself, •required explanation. 
The first appearance of snow and ice — the dresses of countrymen 
in smock-frocks, whom she- designated by " the big men in petti- 
coats," also surprised her : but what more than any thing else,* 
the walk of the English ladies’*, who, she remarke^,* took 

. * such 
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• The promenade pace of the oriental ladies, is that of a light and langoid 

lounge 5 the nature of the climate not admitting of a quick movement. 



long strides^ and were so rapid witlial^ that 
appeared like dragons . going to a fair. Custom having 
^ her to all these things^ sl^ seldom vents 
an expression ^of surprise^ unless perhaps op witnessing a 
chaise drawn hy dogs^ or the cats Vatching at the neighbour- 
ing doors^ precisely at the hour when the meat-man goes his 
round. ^ ^ , 

parents^ who are at prelent in Wales> have the prospect of 
*a|^aining a goo^ old age ; and I of enjoying their society^ which 
: pleasure was denied me iif my youth, when indeed I most needed 
itp but could nit so well have appreciated its value. My uncle 
]|^TOn 1 have iiot seen since his abindonment of me ; but I hear 
tluJhe still lives to enjoy his almost boundless wealth, although 
at an advanced age. As for «ny excellent friends. Lieutenants J. 
and R. Bu^en, in whose society I had at Madras enjoyed many a 
happy and convivial hour, I in vain endeavolired, on my arrival in 
Rngland, to discover the place of their residence, and h^, of neces- 
sity, abandoned it as hopeless. Pne eyening, however, as I was seat- 
ed in the pit of Old Drury, marking with intense interest the rapid 
ti^natjons in the countenance of our inimitable Roscius, Kcan,^in 
' his personification of 'the mercenary Sir Giles, a noise in the gal- 
lery caused me tP turn my eyes from the stage ; when, on 
a^^dn turising round, whose should they encounter but those of 
Ideutenants J. and R. Buijen, who having also been attracted by 
the noise, were still looking towards the%allery. A more hap- 
py, or unlooked-for recognition, never perhaps ensued among 
V&im^ds ; and the circumstance of their having a young lady un- 
der their protectic^n, alone prevented our going home together, 
«late as it was, to see the morning in.*' Since this fortunate but 
singular evept, we oecaidonally ei^oy each other’s society at an 
-Rnglish fireside, where we c^k over our past adventures in the 
( Bast. As for Bowers, he is still in India, seeking the bubble 
reputation even in the^nnon's mouth." Harcourt fell a victim to 
ihe unhealthiness of the climate of Beng[d*, and lies buried m the 
churchyard of Chandemagore. Keys stiU resides at that settlement, 
' and 


• The 'dimate of Ben^ cannot be said to agsee with the European constitu- 
t^n. It is observed, that persons of cold and spare temperament enjoy their 
health hater than the robust and powerful, who soon fall a prey kithet to flux, 
dysentery, or fever. 



and is likely to remain there to the ei^ of his days. fBndtdeld and 
Basket continue to live in the enjoyment of that happiness which 
their virtues both entitle and qualify them to ^jqy ; ancrtHSodoo- 
soodcd Chetj^ee^ and Thpmpson^ are still in Calcutta^ doing re-t 
markably well. ^ 

It may now be a natural question with some of my readers, 
what was the paramount impassion which my i|dnd recm^d, on 
witnessing the various scenes and objects which presented memp» 
selves in the course of my travels &nd adventures;— what is *the 
precise nature of the impression retained on i|y mind at thd pre- 
sent day ? or, in other wo|ds, what has been the result ofihy ex- 
perience ? In answer to the first question, I reply wit^fljifci^^ 
tation, that a feeling of indescribable admiration was the chief 
sentiment of my mind, on witnessing the awful sublimity, as well^ 
as the endless variety, of Nature's works, whether animate or in- 
animate^ and that the natural tendency of that admiration, to 
dispose the mind to devotionak feeling towards Him who created, 
and governs all, produced' on ifte its due effect. Secondly, that 
this feeling is impressed on my mind with a»vividness and force^ 
never to be obliterated ; and consequently, if I proxj^uncer thSt 
to be the beneficial result of my experience, it may not appear, 
in the view of many of ^my readers, — One of smgll but, 

independently of all this, I have been led to trace, and grtttefully 
to acknowledge, tl^ protection of an all-wise aiffl beneficent Pro- 
vidence. That the same fostering hand may -continue to extend 
to all its creatures the power of enjoyment in prosperity, and its 
timely aid in extremity, and that all may be thankful for^e^^Bn, 
is the fervent hope and farewell of — Nauiibagus ! 


FINIS. 
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